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Vou, CCOXXXTI. 


SELF-HELP, 


BY SHALIMAR. 


On a calm clear evening in 
June we sat outside the Shelter 
Stone—that immense block of 
granite which seems to have 
fallen from a projecting rock 
on the eastern slopes of Ben 
Macdhui, landed on two other 
blocks, remained there and 
formed a cave large enough 
to accommodate a dozen men. 
We intended to spend the 
night underneath it. Loch 
Avon, unique even amongst 
Scottish lochs for its remote 
solitude and the stern magni- 
ficence of its surroundings, 
stretched from our feet a mile 
and a half to the eastward. 
Behind us were the steep slopes 
leading up to the broad shoulder 
of Ben Macdhui itself ; to our 
left Cairngorm stabbed upward 
into the greying sky across 
which filmy strips of cloud 
were turning to rose colour. 
A peaceful:evening giving pro- 
mise of fine weather on the 
morrow ; not another soul was 
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in sight to disturb the naked 
desolation and wild grandeur; it 
looked as if we were to have 
the Shelter Stone to ourselves. 

My companion was one of 
the strictest disciplinarians who 
ever commanded an Atlantic 
liner—and he had done that 
successfully for years. I stole 
a side glance at him as, pipe 
held firmly between strong 
teeth, he gazed over the glassy 
surface of the loch ; his rugged 
face and square jaw might 
have been carved out of the 
very granite of the Shelter 
Stone. A hard case was Cap- 
tain Bates—used to combating 
winter gales and high seas, 
snowstorms, fogs, icebergs and 
recalcitrant Liverpool [Irish 
firemen. Looking at him I 
could have sworn that never 
during his career at sea had 
he displayed even a momen- 
tary weakness; within a few 
minutes he was to prove that 
I was wrong. 

Q 
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“TI was shipmates once with 
a chief engineer—one of the 
very best—who hailed from 
this part of the world,” he 


pipes curled upward, and just 
so much darkness as a June 
night gives to the Cairngorms 
spread slowly over the loch, 


said suddenly. ‘‘ Looking at 
that sheet of glass in front of 
us just reminded me of him.” 


whose surface was now dimpled 
with the tantalising rings made 
by rising trout, he told me the 


While the smoke from our following tale. 


I. 


When I got the nice new enjoying quite a thrill when I 
certificate which proclaimed ate my first meal at the cabin 
to anyone concerned that I table, and another when an 
was competent to act as second apprentice addressed me ag 
mate of any foreign-going ‘Sir.’ We put to sea bound 
vessel, said Captain Bates, I for Penang. I was in the 
went to the owners with whom second mate’s watch, and sup- 
I had just served my appren- posed to be his right-hand 
ticeship and asked them for man; already I had loyally 
@ second mate’s berth. They attached myself to him. The 
were wiser than I. They said fact that half the crew, which 
I was only a boy; they main- came aboard at the pier-head, 
tained I had not got the was drunk did little to damp 
necessary experience to keep my enthusiasm; for once 
a watch in one of their tall- we were clear of the land 
masted, heavily sparred ships, the shiny East—where I had 
and suggested that, to gain never been— was beckoning. 
experience, I should make a Rumour had it that from Pen- 
voyage as third mate. I felt ang we were going to Java— 
rather hurt. I thought I was Samarang and Sourabaya—to 
fit to go second mate of any- load sugar. Magic names! 
thing that floated, and con- But before we were twenty- 
sidered a voyage as third mate four hours out I made the 
would be a waste of time as terrible and humiliating dis- 
I would not have a watch of covery that I was going to be 
my own and, therefore, would of little use to the second mate. 
not be qualifying for my next I had been a devil of a fellow— 
certificate. In the end, how- always ready with an answer 
ever, I had to accept their —in the seamanship class at 
offer; it was the best I could the navigation school and i 
get. the examination room; now 

Quite resigned, and very even the little responsibility 
cheerful, I joined one of their I had staggered me. I had 
largest vessels —a heavy full- no confidence in myself. Worst 
rigged ship—in a_ Bristol of all I found that, for some 
Channel port. I remember psychological reason, I was 
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absolutely incapable of giving 
the men orders. 

I have often thought over 
it and wondered why I was 
unable to overcome that weak- 
ness. It was so bad that, 
if I could manage it, I would 
sooner do a job myself than 
order a man to do it. I have 
seen the same thing in the 
relations between some women 
and their domestic servants. 
That is, of course, no exculpa- 
tion; a ship’s officer is not a 
housewife. I have also seen 
it since in junior officers, and 
have had to check a certain 
phase of it; some of them, 
to save their faces and acquire 
a reputation for fierceness, 
bullied the boys. I never 
descended to that; if I could 
not order the men about I 
at least had the decency to 
leave the apprentices alone. 

It did not take the experi- 
enced second mate long to 
discover I was a weakling with 
no capacity to run men. At 
first I think he tried tactfully 
to help me; then he became 
impatient. One night after 
we had tacked ship with the 
watch, and I had fumbled 
everything and proved myself 
pretty useless, he called me on 
to the poop and told me exactly 
what he thought of me. 

“Look here, mister,” he 
said bitterly, “‘ what’s the use 
of me keeping a dog and hav- 
ing to bark myself ? ” 

He was quite right, of course, 
and I could not reply ; almost 
with tears'in my eyes I slunk 
away. 

The bad weather we had 
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running the easting down 
round the Cape gave me a 
chance to prove myself. Never 
a man got to a weather reef- 
earing before me, and I could 
do a sailorising job with any 
of them. As an able-seaman 
I would have been a complete 
success; but what was the 
good of that if I was a failure 
as an Officer? It was not as 
if I was afraid of the men—I 
was afraid of myself. I was 
always pretty handy with my 
fists, and one day I laid out 
two Cockney able-seamen who 
had given the second mate some 
slack. After that he took a 
fresh fancy to me, diagnosed 
my case and tried to cure it. 
I believe he would have suc- 
ceeded, but, all too soon, we 
reached Penang, and I came 
directly under another boss. 
The mate was far from fav- 
ourably impressed with my 
work, and let me know it; 
indeed he seemed to take a 
delight in showing me up, for 
he had come in through the 
hawse-pipe. Meals were a tor- 
ture to me, especially after 
the captain had passed a sar- 
castic remark about the way 
apprentices were trained in my 
last ship. I would sit at the 
cabin table and never utter a 
word. I was self-conscious and 
thoroughly miserable. I spent 
my off-duty hours in my room, 
brooding, and imagining every 
soul on board knew I was a 
nonentity. I was lonely, too, 
for I had no one to associate 
with but the officers, and ap- 
parently they did not want me. 
I do not believe they meant to 
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be unkind; they simply had 
no use for me; indeed no one 
but a psychologist would have 
had just then. 

One day the captain came on 
board, went below and sent 
for me. I descended to his 
room wondering what fresh 
trouble was in store for me, 
and if I was to be still further 
humiliated. He looked up at 
me over the top of his spec- 
tacles. 

“‘ Mr Bates,” he said, ‘“‘ there’s 
a coasting steamer over there 
wanting a second mate. It’s 
a good opening for a young 
fellow who doesn’t mind spend- 
ing a few years in the Straits, 
and the pay is good. Any 
officer who keeps sober will do 
well out here.” 


I felt that only the little 
tact he possessed stopped him 
from adding: ‘No matter 
how incapable he is.” I had 
few home ties and did not 
mind a spell in the East; 
besides, it dawned upon me 
that I might be able to order 
natives about although I had 
failed with white men. Any- 
how, for my peace of mind, 
the sooner I got out of the ship 
the better. 

“Would you be willing to 
pay me off, sir? ’’ I asked with 
wistful eagerness. 

“Certainly! I never stand 
in the way of a young fellow 
getting on, Mr Bates,” he re- 
plied pompously. 

Really, I think, he was glad 
to get rid of me. 


it. 


Very soon it became apparent 
that if I had been considered 
useless in my last ship, where 
every man was expected to 
pull his weight, I was hardly 
necessary in this one. My 
second mate’s certificate was, 
however, and it earned the 
one hundred and fifty dollars 
a month which was my rather 
handsome pay—not me. For 
the first voyage or two I was 
unable to give any orders, for 
the simple reason that I did 
not know the Malay language 
which was current aboard. But 
it did not seem to matter; 
nobody worried about it, and 
the old Chu-lai got along as 
usual. 

She was a Chinese-owned 
single-screw steamer of about 


5000 tons deadweight. Years 
before she came to her present 
owners she had been a very 
fine mail and passenger vessel 
with plenty of horse-power, 
only about three-quarters of 
which was now utilised. She 
was not badly kept for a 
Chinese-owned steamer; the 
towkay was proud of her and 
quite generous with paint and 
stores, but she had reached the 
shabby genteel stage. There 
was nothing outstanding about 
her; she was plain and com- 
fortable, and routine-ridden to 
the point of utter boredom. 
She ran between Penang and 
Moulmein, always returning 
from the latter port with 4 
full cargo of rice. Without 
fail she arrived in Penang 
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every second Wednesday and 
sailed again on Saturday after- 
noon. She had steered the 
same courses so long that she 
seemed to know the way her- 
self, and one could regulate 
one’s watch by the times she 
passed such outlying points as 
the Brothers, Chance Island 
and Great Western Torres. I 
have been one hundred and 
fifty days on a passage in a 
sailing ship and never once 
felt bored, but by the time I 
had been aboard that steamer 
a month I had almost been 
driven to drink. How many 
of the liquor-sodden, beach- 
combing officers who used to 
infest the great ports of the 
East were originally started on 
the downward path by such 
deadly corroding monotony as 
I experienced in the steady- 
going old Chu-lai ? 

The captain and the mate 
were brothers. They were 
native born, and had a sur- 
name which indicated that one 
of their paternal ancestors had 
originally come from one of the 
Latin countries. They had no 
ideas outside the ports of the 
Malacca Straits, and they were 
married to local ladies. Their 
very speech seemed to epito- 
mise the Chu-lai’s dulness ; 
their sentences would flow 
monotonously in sing - song 
cadences, words and syllables 
interlocked at a dead level; 
their phrases were strangely 
fashioned. They were harm- 
less fellows and very civil, but I 
never knew whether they liked 
or disliked me; possibly they 
did not know themselves. 
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Really, I never got a proper 
chance to know either of them. 
As soon a8 we arrived in 
Penang the captain went ashore 
and only came back an hour 
before sailing ; the mate went 
ashore every afternoon at four, 
returned the next morning at 
nine, sank into a long chair 
and remained there. If he 
wished to give the serang, who 
led the Malay deck-hands, an 
order, he issued it from his 
chair; usually, however, the 
serang carried on without any 
orders at all. 

The second engineer was a 
cousin of the captain and mate, 
spoke like them and had the 
same ideas—or lack of them. 
The third and fourth engineers 
were quiet, decent, Eurasian 
lads, who modelled themselves 
on the second. The only real 
companion I had on board was 
the chief engineer—who, as I 
said, hailed from this part of 
the Highlands—and, although 
nearly twice my age, a very 
good companion he was—when 
he was sober. He always 
carried an ample supply of 
whisky aboard the ship, but 
where he concealed it no one 
knew. He went ashore every 
evening in Penang about six, 
and returned, usually very mel- 
low, somewhere about mid- 
night. 

He had been in the ship five 
years and had the other en- 
gineers completely under his 
thumb, for he was entirely 
competent, had a strong per- 
sonality and was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. A year or two 


before I joined her the captain 
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and mate had conspired to get 
him out so that their cousin, 
who had just got his chief’s 
ticket, might get the job. For 
@ month they kept a record of 
the chief’s lapses from sobriety, 
tabulated them neatly on a 
sheet of foolscap and took it 
to the owner’s office. The 
towkay glanced at the heading 
and grinned ; then he tore the 
sheet into fragments, threw 
them into the waste - paper 
basket and told the discom- 
fited pair to run away. With 
him the chief was a ‘joss 
man’; he believed, not with- 
out reason, that the punctu- 
ality of the Chu-lai’s passages 
was due to the way the chief 
regulated the engine revolu- 
tions. 

The chief got to hear of the 
conspiracy, but it made no 
difference to him; he con- 
tinued to treat the pair with 
good-humoured tolerance. Only 
once did I hear the captain 
attempt to remonstrate with 
him. It was on a morning 
after we left Moulmein. The 
chief was very merry the night 
before and had just put away 
a couple to brace himself up ; 
one could smell them. Raising 
his hand to the captain in a 
dignified rebuke he intoned the 
following— 

“Hush, captain! I am not 
drunken, a8 ye suppose, seeing 
it is but the third hour of the 
day. Acts second and fif- 
teenth !” 

The captain gazed at him 
in uncomprehending astonish- 
ment, then turned away. 

Really life aboard that 


steamer was priceless in its 
inconsequence. If I had little 
to do at sea except stand on 
the bridge for four hours at a 
stretch keeping a watch during 
which nothing ever happened, 
I had even less to do in port. 
The Chu-lai, like most Chinese- 
owned vessels, carried a chin- 
chew, or supercargo, who with 
his staff of tally clerks took 
complete charge of the cargo. 
The first day I was in Moul- 
mein I saw a sling of eight 
bags of rice swinging aboard 
from a lighter alongside. One 
of the bags caught on the 
corner of the hatch coaming 
and ripped open, spilling its 
contents into the hold. I 
dashed along the deck to put 
things right; the captain and 
mate raised themselves from 
their long chairs, gazed at me 
for a moment in languid aston- 
ishment, then sank back again. 
The chief engineer came out of 
the alleyway. 

** Look here, old man, that 
sort of thing simply isn’t done 
in these ships,” he said. “I 
once saw the second mate 
of a Chinese-owned steamboat 
sacked for looking down the 
hatch into the hold. Come 
and have a drink.” 

Under those circumstances 
of demoralising idleness it is 
little wonder I, also, soon 
acquired the long chair habit. 
I had no friends in Penang— 
where the ship lay out in the 
roads—so stayed on board, 
put in a lot of reading and 
studied Malay. Then one day 
in that port a veritable bomb- 
shell exploded in the saloon of 
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the old Chu-lai. I was the 
only one who noticed the 
sampan which heralded its 
approach. The sampan, pro- 
pelled by a lusty Chinese who 
had aS passenger a tuan in 
solar helmet and white duck 
suit, was making for our gang- 
way, and, to my astonishment, 
the tuwan turned out to be our 
captain. His demeanour, as 
he came up the gangway, was 
agitated. He promptly sum- 
moned his brother, the chief 
engineer, and even me, and 
breathlessly explained his un- 
usual presence. The towkay 
had just informed him that the 
Chu-lat was chartered to pro- 
ceed to Jeddah and bring back 
a crowd of belated pilgrims. 
The mate turned pale and 
sank back into one of the saloon 
settees as the captain raved on. 
I gathered the latter had pro- 
tested strongly against going 
to Jeddah on any such errand. 
He had told the towkay the 
Chu-lat was not fit to carry 
pilgrims, upon which the towkay 
replied that she was eminently 
suitable as she had glass ports 
all along her ‘tween decks ; 


luck to her. 
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also, years before, she had been 
regularly employed bringing 
hordes of coolies from Amoy 
and Swatow. The captain said 
she would be plunging violently 
into the head seas of the newly 
burst south-west monsoon all 
the way across the Indian 
Ocean and Arabian Sea; the 


towkay said she was a powerful 
vessel, let her plunge and good 
Every other 
objection the captain raised had 
been brushed aside; then, to 


his intense indignation, the 


towkay hinted politely that if 


he did not wish to go to Jeddah 


there was another captain 
handy who did. 
“He will not listen to me, 


. Iman,” the captain continued 


almost tearfully ; “ but if you 
protest also, perhaps he will 
be enabled to see reason.” 

The chief engineer, tall, spare 
and with a grim visage that 
wholly belied his sense of 
humour, looked at the captain 
rather contemptuously. 

** Me protest?” he cried. 
“T don’t give a continental 
damn whether the ship goes 
to Moulmein, Jeddah, or hell.” 


IV. 


Many and frantic were the 
preparations which followed, 
for the Chu-lai’s routine had 
been ruthlessly knocked out of 
joint. The question of coal 
and engine-room stores for the 
longer voyage was competently 
settled by the chief engineer 
in half an hour, but the pro- 
Visions, deck stores and other 
items took days to arrange. 





The chronometer, which had 
been wound daily but other- 
wise had not been looked at 
for years, was taken ashore to 
be rated. Charts were re- 
quired, boats had to be in- 
spected and rafts taken on 
board. At last we were ready 
for sea, bound for Aden to 
pick up a doctor. 

The morning we left Penang 
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the captain, mate and second 
engineer came off in two 
sampans. I imagine they 
had just bade long and tear- 
ful farewells to their families, 
for their faces were long 
and their eyes were sad as 
they filed up the gangway 
ladder in a gloomy procession. 
Despair seemed to shroud deck 
and engine-room. With the 
exception of the chief engineer 
—who was just as indifferent 
as his retort to the captain 
indicated — and myself — who 
was heartily glad of the change 
—every officer and engineer 
was acutely depressed. After 
all, for years they had rarely 
been out of sight of land for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch, 
so they must have felt they 
were venturing out into the 
great unknown; and navi- 
gating a ship as if she were on 
railway lines is poor practice 
for making a landfall off rain- 
obscured Guardafui, or picking 
one’s way through the Straits 
of Perim and the treacherous 
reefs which infest the lower end 
of the Red Sea. 

We unmoored at four o’clock 
in the afternoon and were 
clear of the north channel by 
sunset. We rounded Muka 
Head light, and when the 
captain set the course for Pulo 
Wey at the north end of 
Sumatra, instead of for Pulo 
Butang on the way to Moul- 
mein, he might have been order- 
ing his own execution. Next 
day there was feverish activity 
with sextants; the brothers, 
who were decidedly rusty, were 
taking sights, and working them 


up, morning and afternoon, 
There I could have helped 
them, for I was always a pretty 
good navigator, but my aid 
was never sought. They could 
not get it out of their heads 
that I was only that necessary 
evil—a person with a second 
mate’s certificate. 

The south-west monsoon was 
the captain’s chief, and very 
complete, obsession, and to 
avoid it as long as possible he 
decided to stand well to the 
southward. He certainly took 
no half measures. Though I 
had nothing to do with the 
navigation I had access to the 
log-book, and each succeeding 
noon position astonished me 
afresh. Within a few days we 
had crossed the equator and 
were well to the south of it. 
I assumed then that the noon 
positions were within a few 
miles of being correct; I am 
rather doubtful about it now. 

The chief engineer did not 
usually drink much at sea, 
but then it was years since he 
had been at sea longer than 
three days on end. On the 
seventh day out he had a 
birthday—at least he said he 
had—and he commenced to 
celebrate it immediately after 
breakfast. I spent most of the 
second dog-watch, from six in 
the evening until eight, trying 
to induce him to go to his 
bunk. I succeeded, and at 
eight o’clock left him snoring 
heavily ; then I went up to 
the bridge to relieve the mate. 
He was not there; the serang 
was keeping watch instead of 
him, but there was nothing 
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unusual about that; he used 
to prop the serang on the 
pridge whenever he fancied a 
yarn with his brother. He 
came up about half-past eight, 
gave me the course, then went 
below again. 

The heat on that bridge was 
intense, far worse than it had 
been in the chief’s cabin, which 
was fitted with an electric fan. 
I perspired freely in what felt 
like a sultry vacuum. A light 
easterly breeze followed the 
steamer; the smoke belching 
from her funnel was going 
straight up toward the zenith, 
smelling like sulphur, and rain- 
ing smuts on to the awning 
over my head. The sky was 
overcast and a thick drizzle 
came on; then the Chu-lai 
began to pitch; a swell was 
running up under her counter. 
Suddenly a peculiar feeling of 
apprehensive dread came over 
me; I became unaccountably 
nervous and jumped at any 
unusual sound ; as the dreary 
moments dragged I began to 
feel lonely. I would have sent 
for the chief engineer on some 
pretext or other, but... 

The wind freshened and 
chased the smoke in a black 
cloud far ahead so that I 
could see nothing in that direc- 
tion; then heavy rain began 
to drive under the awning 
from aft, and soon there was 
an inky darkness all round. 
The swell increased, and when 
I went into the chart-room at 
four bells —ten o’clock —the 
moving finger on the white 
face of the aneroid barometer 
which stared at me from the 
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after bulkhead made a very 
considerable angle with the 
setting needle with which it 
had coincided at eight o’clock. 
It had moved downward nearly 
half an inch. Somehow I 
connected this fall with my 
strange nervousness. All the 
signs seemed to indicate that 
we were on the outside edge 
of a cyclonic disturbance, and 
if so, we must be steering 
directly toward its centre as 
the wind was not changing in 
direction. I sent a quarter- 
master to call the captain. 

He came up scratching his 
ribs sleepily and apparently 
mildly resentful at having been 
roused. 

“What is the matter, Mr 
Bates? ’’ he inquired in his 
monotonous sing-song voice. 

“It’s so thick I can’t see 
the fo’c’s’le head, sir, and the 
glass has dropped half an inch 
since eight o’clock.” 

The captain stared around 
rather vacantly, but evidently 
the lack of visibility impressed 
him at last. 

“Put the engines to slow 
until it clears, then put them 
on to full speed once more,” 
he chanted evenly. 

Without even waiting to see 
his order carried out he calmly 
walked off the bridge and re- 
turned to his room, leaving 
me alone with my doubts. 
Such casual indifference on the 
part of any other shipmaster— 
especially my last one—would 
have soothed me and allayed 
my anxiety, but this one was 
not of the type which inspires 
confidence. I thought he had 
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failed to appreciate the situa- 
tion; I had not called him 
because I could not see very 
far, but because of the falling 
barometer and the threatening 
weather conditions. I put the 
engine-room telegraph to slow 
and rather fearfully awaited 
developments, though what it 
was I dreaded I did not exactly 
know, for the Chu-lai was a 
powerful well-found ship. 

Just as the ash-buckets be- 
gan to rattle up and down 
the stokehold ventilators, thus 
indicating that the end of my 
watch was near, the wind 
freshened to such an extent 
that I had to order the bridge 
awning to be furled, for it 
threatened to flap itself to 
pieces. The men had just 
finished the job when the mate 
came up at midnight to relieve 
me. He was distinctly peeved 
over the furling of the awning, 
for he objected to any dis- 
comfort. I took him into the 
chart-room and showed him 
the barometer, which was still 
falling rapidly, but failed to 
impress him; he just blinked 
at me and yawned drearily. 

“Well, west-half-north is 
the course, and the engines 
have to be put on to full speed 
when the weather clears,” I 
said impatiently. 

“I think I will spread that 
awning again,”’ he replied. 

With that I left him and 
went to my cabin, which was in 
the starboard alleyway. The 
need for action over the awn- 
ing, and my impatience because 
of the mate’s obtuseness, had 
cured my nervousness, and it 
never returned; I have not 


had a trace of it from that day 
till this. I was still rather 
perturbed over the idea that 
we were running toward the 
centre of a cyclonic disturbance, 
but argued myself into a more 
comfortable mood by _ the 
thought that long before we 
got into serious trouble the 
precious pair on top, used to 
softer skies and milder weather 
conditions, would be goaded 
by the rising wind and sea into 
doing something sensible. The 
Chu-lai’s engines, well and 
truly run in years ago, never 
vibrated much; now, when 
going slow, except for an ocea- 
sional dull thud or asthmatic 
wheeze, I could hardly hear 
them. Save for the motion 
caused by the swell there was 
little to remind me of the 
threatening weather outside, 
and. ten minutes after I got 
into my bunk, in spite of 
the muggy heat, I was fast 
asleep. 

I wakened at a quarter to 
four, when a quartermaster 
called me, as usual, and 
switched on the light. He 
stood in the doorway to make 
sure I had been properly 
roused. I sat up with al 
eerie feeling that something 
had gone wrong. I imme- 
diately missed the slight noise 
the engines had been making 
when I dropped off; I could 
hear neither thud nor wheeze. 
To add to the strangeness the 
ship herself was absolutely 
without motion. Using 4 
picturesque Malay phrase, the 
quartermaster explained— 

“The ship knows _ the 
ground,” he said. 
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It did not take me long to 
dress. As soon as I reached 
the deck I noticed that the 
wind had almost attained gale 
force, but it was coming at the 
ship with a roar from a new 
angle—from broad off the port 
bow instead of from right 
astern. It was pitch dark 
everywhere ; even in the cap- 
tain’s cabin there was no light. 
I stumbled up the bridge ladder 
and bumped into the serang 
and an elderly quartermaster. 

“Where is the captain ? ” I 
inquired. 

The serang took my arm and 
led me to the side of the 
bridge; with his disengaged 
hand he pointed down the 
after-side of it. The Chu-lai 
had a long lower bridge, and 
all the boats were kept up 
there. Even in the inky dark- 
ness I could see that one of 
them—the forward one on the 
starboard side—was missing. 
The davits were swung out 
and empty ; my eyes, becoming 
accustomed to the darkness, 
could see the falls hanging 
down the ship’s side. 

“Three twans—the captain, 
chief officer and second en- 
gineer — went away in that 
boat,” the serang declared 
simply. 

“Tuans! fine tuans!” the 
elderly quartermaster growled 
contemptuously. 

I walked to the binnacle in 
front of the idle deserted wheel. 
A light shone on the compass 
card; the motionless ship’s 
head was still pointing to west- 
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half-north ; it was the wind 
that had shifted. Heavy rain 
suddenly lashed the bridge, 
and I could not see many 
yards. I could do no good up 
there, so went to my room for 
my oilskin coat. I noticed 
lights in the engine-room, and 
could hear an auxiliary engine 
—probably the dynamo — at 
work. A shovel clanged on a 
stokehold plate. There was 
life down there, so I went to 
the engine-room door, where I 
found the third and fourth 
engineers. Neither of them 
had realised what had hap- 
pened; they were genuinely 
surprised to hear the vessel 
was ashore. 

The third said that about 
two o’clock the telegraph dial 
altered from ‘slow ahead’ to 
‘stop’ with an abrupt clang. 
He stopped the engines and 
stood by the telegraph awaiting 
further orders. With the clang 
he had felt a slight shock as 
if the vessel had been hit by 
an extra heavy sea. For half 
an hour there was a succession 
of slight shocks, then appar- 
ently the wind shifted. Before 
that it had been pouring down 
the ventilators, for their cowls 
were facing aft; afterwards no 
wind came down, and a fire- 
man went up and trimmed them 
to the new direction. When 
the second failed to relieve 
him at four o’clock he went to 
the former’s room and found 
it vacant; then he called the 
fourth. Both were mildly in- 
dignant when they heard the 
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second had gone off in the 
boat. 

“But he might have taken 
us,’ the third said in rather 
annoyed tones. 

A curious opinion, but de- 
clared quite frankly. I went 
along to the chief’s room. 
His door was open; I drew 
the curtain aside and switched 
on his light. He was still 
snoring in his bunk, just as I 
left him. I returned to the 
bridge to await daylight, won- 
dering what it would reveal. 
Sheltering on the starboard 
side of the chart-room against 
the driving wind and rain I 
tried to reflect calmly. Aground 
in the middle of the ocean! 
How strange! A heavy sea 


running, yet a motionless ship ! 
Stranger still, apparently, yet 
the explanation was simple: 
the sea alongside was quite 


calm. The Chu-lai must be 
lying under the lee of some- 
thing. Above the howling of 
the wind there came a less 
familiar sound—the roar of 
tortured surf. It seemed to 
come from right ahead and 
along the port side as far as 
the bridge; more of it came 
from almost dead astern. 
Dawn came that morning 
with startling swiftness. One 
minute I was wondering im- 
patiently if it ever would come ; 
the next minute I realised I 
could see the bridge rails on 
the starboard side. I stepped 
from my shelter and peered 
out to windward. The first 
thing I saw was a tall coco-nut 
palm bending before the blast 
like a tightly strung bow; 
its streaming fronds seemed at 


times almost to brush the 
ground. Growing daylight 
showed that it had several 
wind-tormented companions, 
all curving and swaying in 
grotesque attitudes. Gradu- 
ally the Chu-lai’s position wag 
revealed to me. She was lying 
on the beach of a small coral 
island which she had evidently 
struck at an angle, for it 
extended from right ahead to 
well abaft the beam on the 
port side. The atoll was only 
about a hundred yards long 
and fifty yards wide; it was 
of little height and there were 
barely a dozen trees on it. 

Almost right aft, so that I 
wondered how we had cleared 
it, and only half a cable length 
distant, was a reef with brown 
jagged rocks sticking out 
through the foam which 
smothered it. It seemed to 
have no connection with the 
atoll, nor was it sheltered by 
it, for great waves were thun- 
dering themselves into surf all 
over the reef. That was the 
surf I had heard from aft; 
what I had heard from for- 
ward was beating against the 
weather side of the atoll. I 
could see it now, shooting 
upward in towering spouts of 
foam and flinging misty spray 
all over the palms. 

From the bridge I gazed on 
a grey circular picture of storm- 
swept desolation. It was 4 
restricted picture, for I could 
barely see a quarter of a mile 
in any direction ; beyond that 
my view was obscured by 4 
thick veil of driving rain. I 
the centre of the circle was the 
Chu-lai, low leaden clouds 
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nearly touching her mast-heads. 
Her decks were almost deserted, 
and the rain-water from them 
was streaming out through her 
scupper-holes. On my left 
was the spray-lashed atoll with 
the fronds and boles of its 
palms rustling, bending and 
swaying in a perfect frenzy of 
motion ; close-to on my right 
great foam-crested waves were 
sweeping past ; behind me was 
the maelstrom of the reef. 
Suddenly the veil was pierced, 
and a new object rushed into 
the picture. 

“Tuan! tuan! the boat!” 

The serang and the elderly 
quartermaster were pointing 
excitedly out on the star- 
board bow to where a tiny 
close-reefed lug-sail had burst 
into their view. The deserters 
were returning. Where they 
had been since, panic-stricken, 
they left the ship soon after 
she stranded, I do not know. 
Probably they had let the 
boat run away before the wind, 
which, having altered in direc- 
tion, was now blowing them 
back again. Now perched high 
on the crest of a wave, now 
invisible in the trough, the 
white-hulled boat came on. 
Its occupants sighted the ship 
and jammed the tiller hard 
down; as the boat swept up 
into the wind I thought for a 
moment she would capsize. 
But no; almost smothered in 
Spray, lee gunwale awash, she 
came tearing along on her new 
course. With binoculars glued 
to my eyes I watched her 
closely and quickly saw that 
she could not possibly fetch 
the ship; she might make the 
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easterly end of the island, but 
it would be touch and go. 

On the off-chance that they 
might reach the boat with 
heaving lines I sent the serang 
and quartermaster running to 
the ship’s stern. They had 
not a hope, however; the 
only chance for the boat now 
was the passage between the 
atoll and the reef. The cap- 
tain was steering, the others 
crouching on the bottom boards, 
looking ahead. I could easily 
distinguish their features ; first, 
anxiety was apparent on the 
captain’s face, then blank de- 
spair; he had missed the 
ship’s stern by about fifty yards, 
and at that moment, I imagine, 
he discovered he could not 
weather the reef. He made to 
put the tiller hard up, then 
something happened. The 
second engineer rose to his 
feet and tried to grasp the 
tiller; the mate hit him, and 
there was a confused struggle ; 
the boat rushed on, struck the 
reef and turned completely 
over. The mast must have 
snapped, for I saw the canvas 
of the sail emerge from under 
the boat. One man I never 
saw again; the arms and legs 
of the two others beat the seeth- 
ing foam in desperate struggles, 
then disappeared for ever. 
Tragedy complete and appal- 
lingly swift; I doubt if five 
minutes passed from the time 
the boat was first sighted until 
all was over. I leant against 
the bridge rails feeling faint 
and sick. 

“* 'W-who was in that boat ? ” 
a Shaky voice asked. 


I turned round. The chief 
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engineer was standing beside 
me. He was blear-eyed, un- 
washed and unshaven. He 
had come straight from his 
bunk clad only in singlet and 
sarong—a loose skirt worn by 
Malays; on his feet were 
grass _ slippers. He was 
shivering. 


“The captain, the mate 
and your precious second 
engineer,” I replied rather 
bitterly. 

“ce My God ! 99 


Absolutely bewildered —as 
well he might be—he looked 
around, rubbed his eyes, then 
looked again. 

“Where, in the name of 
Heaven, are we?” he burst 
out. 

“I don’t know, but if the 
sun comes out I'll tell you at 
noon.” 

I began to feel hopeful that 
the sun was coming out. The 
weight was getting out of the 
wind and the rain had almost 
ceased. Evidently we had only 
been on the fringe of the 
cyclonic disturbance and it 
was fast passing away. We 
could now see a few miles, 
but so far there was nothing 
visible except our atoll and the 
reef astern. 

“Are we in the track of 
shipping?” the chief asked 
after a while. 

“I don’t think so.” 


“Then we may be here for 
weeks ? ” 

“* Months ! ” 

“ Well, I have enough Burma 
cheroots and whisky to last 
for months,” the chief said 
airily. He tapped his throat 
significantly. ‘‘ I’m going down 
to have a spot now,” he 
continued. 

It seemed to me that some- 
thing cracked in my brain 
just then. I shed my self- 
consciousness, and I believe 
at that moment I found my 
manhood. I stared straight 
into the chief’s eyes and spoke 
with quiet incisiveness, but 
without a trace of passion. 

“Tf I so much as smell 
liquor on you before I get the 
ship off this beach, [I'll 
clap you in irons,” I said 
deliberately. 

I do not believe a more 
astonished man than the chief 
engineer of the Chu-lai ever 
stood on a ship’s bridge. 
His mouth opened wide, his 
eyes stared. Incredulity was 
stamped all over his face. It 
was a minute before he could 
find speech. 

“ Hell’s bells!’ he ejacu- 
lated in utter amazement. 

Without another word he 
turned and went down the 
bridge ladder, his grass slippers 
flapping on the deck, his sarong 
fluttering in the wind. 


VI. 


I went into the chart-room 
and tried to puzzle out where 
the Chu-lai had got to. There 
was no island or reef anywhere 


near her position as shown by 
dead reckoning from yesterday's 
noon entry in the log. Either 
she was on an uncharted atoll 
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—a very unlikely thing—or on 
an outlying one of the Chagres 
group; and if the latter was 
the case, the previous naviga- 
tion must have been hopelessly 
erratic. Observations which I 
made on that and subsequent 
days showed, however, that 
she was in the vicinity of the 
Chagres archipelago ; also that 
the atoll was charted all right. 

As I pored over the small- 
scale track chart of the South 
Indian Ocean, which was all I 
had to go by, I became aware 
that someone was standing 
just outside the open lee door. 
The intruder was a fireman. 
He had. evidently just come 
out of the stokehold, for sweat 
was making streaks down the 
coal grime on his brown face. 
Perched on top of his head 
was a case of whisky. I looked 
out through one of the glass 
ports, from which I obtained 
a view of the bridge, and beheld 
a strange procession. There 
were five more grimy firemen, 
each one carrying a case of 
whisky on his head. Following 
them was the Chinese mess- 
room steward with a bottle of 
whisky in each hand. Bringing 
up the rear was the chief 
engineer—washed, shaved and 
clad in a clean white suit. 
He was carrying a bottle which 
was half empty. Most of the 
cases were stained with coal 
dust, showing that their prin- 
cipal hiding-places had been 
the bunkers. The chief passed 
through the procession and 
entered the chart-room. 

“ Has this place got a key ? ” 
he demanded gruffly. 
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“ Yes!’ I replied in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Right ! I want you to lock 
up all this stuff and refuse to 
hand over the key to anyone— 
especially to me.” 

“Good man!” I cried. 

Involuntarily my hand went 
out and the chief grasped it 
firmly. 

“ That’s all right,” he said 
hurriedly. 

I went outside while he 
superintended the stowage of 
the cases. A lustral tide of 
hope and confidence filled me 
to overflowing, and I began to 
dream of a great achievement ; 
we would get the Chu-lai off, 
then, single-handed, I would 
navigate her to Aden. My 
reputation would be made ; my 
name would become known in 
all the great ports of the East. 
Already I was hoping the cap- 
tain and mates of my last 
ship would quickly get to hear 
of my fame. The firemen and 
the mess-room steward trooped 
off the bridge; the chief en- 
gineer came over to where I 
was standing and smiled 
pleasantly. 

“You were talking about 
getting her off the beach,” he 
said. “Let’s discuss it. 
Luckily I had a job in a 
salvage steamer once and got 
lot of experience 


He broke off abruptly and 
looked with suspicion along 
the foredeck. 

“‘She’s lying very quietly,” 
he resumed. ‘‘ Has she made 
any water ? ” . 

I blushed and wished the 
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bridge deck would open up 
and swallow me. The very 
first thing I should have done 
when I found the Chu-lai ashore 
was to sound the bilges, and 
until that moment the idea 
had never entered my mind. 
Whatever the cause—forgetful- 
ness, inexperience, or sheer 
lack of knowledge—I had 
neglected the most elementary 
of seamanlike precautions. But 
I saw a way to save my face— 
at least partially. Almost every 
steamer of any size in Eastern 
waters, whether she carries a 
crew of Lascars or Malays, has 
a Chinese carpenter who in- 
variably answers imperturbably 
to the name of John. At that 
moment our carpenter was 
coming along the deck, sound- 
ing-rod in hand. 

** Have finish makee sound- 
ing, John?” I called down 
to him, hoping vaguely I would 
give the impression that he 
was carrying out my orders. 

“ Have finish ! ” 

“When makee write on 
board, bring him here.” 

** Allee light ! ”’ 

The board referred to was 
one kept in the engine-room 
in such a place that the en- 
gineer on watch could see it 
and be sure that no accumula- 
tion of water took place in 
the bilges. It was painted 
black, and the names of the 
different compartments were 
printed on it in white; oppo- 
site those the carpenter wrote 
the soundings in chalk. Pres- 
ently John strolled up on to the 
bridge carrying the board which 
he nonchalantly held up for 
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our inspection. The board 

showed these entries :— 
FOREPEAK. — ft. 3 in. 
No. 1 Hoxtp. 12 ft. 4 in, 
No. 2 Hotp. — ft. 2 in. 


The other soundings showed 
that Nos. 3 and 4 holds con- 
tained the average quantities 
of water in their bilges, as 
the forepeak and No. 2 hold 
did; it was on the terrifying 
treble figures which disclosed 
No. 1 hold to be more than 
half-full of water that our eyes 
were riveted. Here was a 
full-sized predicament. What 
about my high hopes of a 
great achievement now ? 

“Whew!” the chief en- 
gineer whistled. ‘The first 
thing, mister, is to make sure 
she stays on the beach; not 
to get her off it. What about 
tying her up to those trees ? ” 

By that time both wind and 
sea were rapidly falling, but, 
anyhow, the narrow strip of 
water which lay between the 
Chu-lai and the shore of the 
atoll was smooth, save for a 
slight swell. <A lifeboat was 
safely lowered on that side; 
wire hawsers were run away 
fore and aft, passed round the 
boles of the stoutest palms, 
shackled round their own 
parts and hove taut. While 
this was being done I explained 
how I had hoped to get the 
vessel afloat. I intended to 
go out in a boat as soon as the 
sea was calm enough, take 
soundings all round, then if 
feasible run away one of the 
bower anchors. The chief 
nodded in agreement. 
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“But all that'll have to 
wait,” he said. “There must 
be a devil of a strain on the 
collision bulkhead, and the 
bulkhead between Nos. 1 and 
2 holds. Let’s get the hatches 
off and go down.” 

We descended into the 
empty No. 2 hold first. The 
Chu-lai was a strong old ship, 
built of iron, which ensured 
she would last longer than any- 
thing built of steel, and to 
our relief there was not even 
a weep on the surface of the 
bulkhead. We next went down 
into the forepeak; the col- 
lision bulkhead between it and 
the flooded hold was stronger 
than the other, so we had not 
much fear of it; our faith 
was justified. Still the chief 
was not satisfied. 

“Tl shore up both bulk- 
heads before we do anything 
else,” he said. 

With the third engineer, most 
of his own stokehold crowd 
and half of mine, he spent the 
rest of the day handling balks 
of timber and wedges. The 
sun was just setting when the 
job finished and he came up 
on the bridge to report the 
bulkheads safe. The grilling 
hours down the hold and the 
forepeak had taken it out of 
him, and he looked about all 
in; he was limp and his 
clothes were soaked with per- 
spiration, and he had nothing 
to look forward to at the 
moment but a hot bath and a 
rather unappetising dinner, for, 
although the Chu-lai was well 
provisioned, the food by that 
time had become unattractive 
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because of its sameness. A 
happy thought came to me. 

“What about a whisky- 
and-soda ? ” I asked him. 

He stared at me steadily 
for at least half a minute. 

“T could do with one,” he 
declared at last, “and Ill 
have one—but only on condi- 
tion that you join me and we 
drink up here.” 

I joined him willingly, and 
at nine o’clock, sitting in our 
chairs under the awning just 
before turning in, I joined him 
again. We continued the prac- 
tice so long as he and I were in 
the old Chu-lai together. 

It was not until we were 
having our second drink that 
I ventured to ask him what he 
thought of our chances. Apart 
from a strong desire to avoid 
the unpleasant possibility of 
spending weeks on that remote 
atoll without seeing another 
vessel—and there was no wire- 
less in those days—I was still 
burning to show the part of 
the East I had temporarily 
settled in that I was a seaman. 
The discovery of the flooded 
hold, and the knowledge that 
the ship was holed below the 
water-line, staggered me at the 
moment; but the chief’s quiet 
efficiency had once more in- 
Spired me to hope. 

“Well, it’s like this,” he 
answered soberly. “It de- 
pends on where the hole is, 
and whether there are more 
holes than one. But, young 
Bates, if it can be done, we'll 
do it. And now to bed, for 


we've something to do to- 
morrow.” 
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We were called early next 
morning, and the chief and I 
were on the bridge before sun- 
rise. The wind had died away 
to a gentle breeze. Not a 
cloud was visible, and the sun 
shot straight up out of the sea 
over a clear-cut skyline. Our 
circle of vision was now horizon- 
wide and unbroken, for from 
the bridge we could see right 
over the atoll. The Chu-lai, 
in the centre of the picture, 
was a very busy vessel that 
morning. Below we could hear 
the firemen and trimmers shift- 
ing coal from the cross bunker. 
Water was again spouting out 
through the scupper-holes, but 
it was water which had been 
pumped up from the sea, for 
the sailors were washing down 
the decks just as though the 
ship was steaming placidly on 
her course. She was placid 
enough, and lying on an even 
keel without a suspicion of a 
list. Her bed was a beach of 
pure white coral sand, and she 
rested on it from abaft the 
engine-room tothe stem. Under 
her stern-post there seemed to 
be about six feet of water. 

Looking down through the 
crystal-clear sea we could see 
the bottom quite plainly. On 
the port side the sand sloped 
upward for a matter of twenty 
yards, rose above the water, 
and ten yards farther on was 
fringed by the coarse grass 
which covered the atoll; on 
the starboard side it quickly 
melted into brown, dead, coral 


rock. All round the rain- 
washed, palm-clad atoll—with 
its dazzling white fringe of 
beach —and round the reef 
astern, the sea was a light 
bottle-green, gradually merging 
into a deep sapphire-blue that 
stretched away to the horizon. 
The tiny wavelets washing up 
on the atoll and the reef 
glittered daintily in the slant- 
ing rays of the sun; in that 
natural scene of remote tropical 
loveliness the rust-stained old 
Chu-lai looked like an artificial 
excrescence. 

Abreast of the bridge on the 
inshore side a solitary jagged 
coral rock raised itself out of 
its white bed until its summit 
was within a fathom of the 
surface. Leaning well out over 
the bridge rail the chief engineer 
pointed downward. 

** That’s the little fellow who 
did the damage—I can’t see 
any other,’ he said. “She must 
have bounced off it and run 
on a few yards before she 
finally brought up. Let’s get 
into the boat and see if we can 
locate the hole, or holes.”’ 

The boat had been left in 
the water after the wire hawsers 
had been passed ashore. We 
went down the pilot ladder into 
her and gently paddled for- 
ward. Through the pellucid 
water the submerged part of 
the hull was visible right down 
to the turn of the bilge. It 
had a thin coating of weeds 
and small barnacles, for the 
ship had not been dry-docked 
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for months. Those really made 
our quest easier. We got 
abreast of the fore - hatch, 
shoved the boat off a few 
yards, then waited until the 
ripple caused by the oars had 
died down. About six feet 
below the water-line we saw a 
long red scar where the bar- 
nacles had been scraped away 
and the boat-topping was 
showing through the marine 
growth. 

“T can’t see the hole, but 
it’s there it must be,” said the 
chief. ‘‘If that’s the only one 
it won’t be so bad, for it’s in a 
straight plate. I was afraid 
it might be on the turn of the 
bilge.” 

It was then we discovered 
there was a slight tidal stream, 
for the boat was drifting slowly 
aft. We had found out the 
day before there was a rise and 
fall; the water in the hold 
had gone up to thirteen feet, 
then down to eleven. The 
moon was in its last quarter, 
therefore there would be neap- 
tides. 

“Those Malays dive like 
dabchicks,” the. chief went on. 
“Let’s get your serang into 
the boat and send him down to 
investigate.” 

We soon had the serang in 
the boat, stripped to a loin- 
cloth. Down he went, feet 
first, and we could see him 
treading water, peering at the 
gash, then feeling it. He came 
up, recovered his breath and 
dived again. This time we 
could see him measuring some- 
thing with his hands. He got 
back into the boat, dripping 
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and showing his white teeth 
in a broad grin. 

“One hole, tuan,” he re- 
ported, “‘two spans long, one 
Span broad.” 

“Seems too good to be 
true,” the chief declared. Then 
he spoke to the serang in 
Malay. “Try again farther 
down and see if you can find 
more holes,” he said. 

“Tl get Amat to come down 
with me; he’s a better diver 
than I,” the serang replied. 

Amat, a young = quarter- 
master, was summoned, and 
for half an hour the pair dived 
continuously. They got right 
down on the sandy bottom 
and peered under the bilge, 
which was the part the chief 
was most nervous about; but 
not another hole could they 
find. Well contented we re- 
turned aboard for breakfast, 
and during that meal the chief 
revealed how he intended to 
try and put a patch on the 
plate over the hole. He said 
he had seen the method tried 
before with fair success. 

The patch would consist of 
a wooden hatch cover—six feet 
by three, and made of three- 
inch planks—right round the 
edges of which would be nailed 
a canvas bag nine inches broad 
and four inches thick; this 
bag would be well stuffed with 
seaweed. In each corner of 
the hatch eye-bolts would be 
screwed, into which four guide- 
lines would be spliced. When 
ready the gadget would be 
lowered into the water and two 
of the guide-lines passed under 
the ship’s bottom and up on 
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deck on the other side by the 
serang and Amat. Guided by 
those two, and hauled down- 
ward by the lines, the hatch 
cover would then be placed in 
position right over the leak— 
the canvas bolster with which 
it was edged pressing on the 
Ship’s side. To keep the leak- 
stopper firmly in its place two 
small chains would be used ; 
those would also have to be 
passed under the bottom and 
up on deck, and, when riding 
fairly over the hatch cover, 
they would be taken to the 
winches and hove taut. 

The chief reckoned that by 
the time the hatch cover had 
been an hour in position no 
water could pass the weed- 
stuffed bolster between it and 
the iron plate against which it 
was pressing. To me the idea 
seemed feasible enough, but 
I could foresee considerable 
difficulty in getting the leak- 
stopper fixed on. Once on I 
thought it might possibly stay 
on, for luckily the Chu-lai had 
no bilge keels. 

“It sounds all right—but 
she’s lying hard on the bottom, 
forward,” I demurred. ‘‘ How 
are you going to get the guide- 
lines and the chains passed 
under her ? ” 

“ That’s the snag,” the chief 
conceded, “‘ but I think we'll 
get over it—though to get 
them passed we’ll have to take 
a risk. We'll have to pump 
out the for’a’d ballast tanks, 
then open the sea-cocks and 
flood No. 4 hold. When that’s 
done the serang can stuff a 
sack into the hole from the 


outside ; that won’t stop the 
water coming in but should 
curtail it for a little while. 
Then we'll start the steam 
pumps, put all the hand pumps 
down No. 1, get all hands on to 
them and pump like hell. If 
we can get enough water out 
of No. 1 to raise her a foot or so 
for’a’d, and can keep her up 
for an hour or so, we'll pass the 
lines and chains all right.” 
Immediately after breakfast 
we started to construct the 
chief’s patent leak-stopper, and, 
curiously enough, our only 
trouble was the difficulty in 
finding seaweed. I landed on 
the atoll and searched all round 
it, but could not see a blade. 
We were loth to scrape any 
off the ship’s side, for it was 
mixed up with shells, and we 
were afraid those might chafe 
through the canvas. We were 
just discussing the possibility 
of using grass well soaked in 
water instead, when Amat, who 
was out in another boat, found 
a@ great patch of suitable weed 
on the reef astern. Incident- 
ally he also found some of the 
planks of the wrecked boat. 
The next day we flooded 
No. 4 hold, knowing full well 
the risk we were taking but 
banking on the Chu-lai’s strong 
scantlings. The immediate 
effect was to depress her stem 
a few inches and tip her up a 
corresponding few inches for- 
ward. This was encouraging. 
Surely, we thought, with the 
forward ballast tanks empty 
and a few tons of water out 
of No. 1 hold, we would have 
her tipped enough to get the 
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chains under her bottom. As 
move succeeded move we began 
to see daylight. 

I think the chief was hugely 
amused at my boyish enthu- 
siasm, though he never tried 
to damp it. 

“Mind you,” he said one 
night, as he sucked contentedly 
at his cheroot, ‘we wouldn’t 
have quite so much zest about 
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getting this ship off the beach 
if we had to look forward to a 
court of inquiry ready to down 
us for getting her on to it.” 
He jerked his thumb in the 
direction of the reef astern. 
** As it is,” he continued, “ the 
two poor devils who got us 
into this mess are asleep out 
there— where no court of 
inquiry will ever find them.” 


VI. 


I had taken hourly soundings 
every day we had been on the 
beach, and was now able to 
calculate with fair accuracy 
the times of high and low water. 
On the day after we flooded 
No. 4 hold I reckoned it would 
be high-water about 5 P.M., so 
at noon we set all the pumps 
working full bore, having pre- 
viously pumped out the ballast 
tanks. I then got down into 
the boat to watch the six- 
inch figures on the stem which 
indicated the forward draft. 

The twelve-feet mark was 
just awash, and for a time I 
could not have said truthfully 
that I could see any difference, 
in spite of the chief’s anxious 
insistence that her bow must 
be rising. Then a fraction of 
an inch of stem showed between 
the bottom of the twelve-feet 
mark and the water. Inch by 
inch the bow rose, and I was 
able to tell the chief, who was 
leaning over the forecastle-head 
rails, looking down at me, that 
at last there was something 
doing. The eleven-feet mark 
came awash, then also rose 


clear. With eighteen inches 
of water under her bows and 
the pumps still going hard, we 
thought we might chance pass- 
ing the lines. I went aboard 
the ship, and the serang and 
Amat changed places with me. 

The leak-stopper was lowered 
to the water’s edge. The two 
Malays, each with a slack coil 
of the lower guide-lines—one 
inch manilla rope—in his hands, 
were ready. I gave them the 
signal and they dived, shooting 
down through the clear water 
like brown arrows. <A second 
or two later, sprawling and 
kicking, they disappeared under 
the turn of the bilge. 

Brave fellows performing a 
very gallant action! Their 
faith in their twans was touch- 
ing! For as we hurriedly 
crossed the deck to watch 
them emerge from the other 
side they were squirming under 
thousands of tons of metal 
poised precariously above them 
—with only our assurance that 
they were safe. They had a 
long way to squirm, for the 
Chu-lai was rather flat-bot- 
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tomed and she had a beam of 
nearly forty feet just there. 
And we were not very sure of 
their safety ourselves. A gentle 
swell was running —as, no 
matter how calm the sea, it 
had been running every day 
we were on the beach. A 
sudden list, a slight surge 
forward of the hull, and we 
might never have seen the 
two divers again. The chief 
and I now stood by the star- 
board rail waiting for them to 
reappear, and an_ eternity 
seemed to pass. I glanced at 
his hands; the knuckles were 
white with the intensity of his 
grip on the iron rail. 

The first thing I noticed was 
a whitish film oozing from 
under the bottom; the water 
down there became troubled, 
and first one sleek black head, 


then another, appeared from 
underneath the ship. Paying 
out their lines as they came 


up the two Malays shot 
triumphantly to the surface. 
The relief was overwhelming, 
and we would have given free 
vent to our feelings had we 
not remembered that the pro- 
ceedings had to be repeated. 
The men came up a rope 
ladder, and in a few minutes 
the serang was back in the 
water on the other side guid- 
ing the padded hatch cover 
into its position right over 
the hole. The guide - ropes 
were hauled tight, and now 
we had to bind our improvised 
leak-stopper hard against the 
iron plate in the ship’s side. 
This time when the Malays 
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passed under the bottom they 
were armed with heaving lines 
which had been spliced into 
thin wire ropes. I had not 
credited the chief with being 
emotional, but I am almost 
prepared to swear that I saw 
tears in his eyes the second time 
the divers appeared from under 
the turn of the bilge. I have 
said almost, for I could not 
be absolutely sure ; I was not 
seeing too well myself. I know 
the chief muttered a tense— 

“Thank God ! ” 

There was no time for con- 
gratulation or praise, for there 
was still much to be done before 
the tide began to ebb. The 
small wires were hauled under 
the bottom and taken aboard ; 
they in turn were spliced into 
the chain cargo-runners which 
were to keep the leak-stopper 
pressing firmly against the side. 
The winches clattered, then 
came to a standstill; not 
another inch could be got on 
the chains, which were bar- 
tight; whatever might happen 
afterwards the leak-stopper was 
in its place and rigidly held 
there. The sunset whisky-and- 
soda which marked the close 
of the operations was the best 
I ever tasted. 

As soon as the stopper was 
in position we proceeded to 
pump out No. 4 hold again; 
the forward ballast tanks were 
refilled, for we could not risk 
coming off the beach with 
them empty. When all that 
had been done we were back 
in our original position, but 
with the tremendous difference 
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that the leak had, we hoped, 
been effectually stopped. 

No. 4 hold being empty, and 
the pumps working nobly to 
get No. 1 also dry, it was my 
turn to do a job of work; I 
had to run away an anchor 
with sufficient cable attached 
to heave the Chu-lai off the 
beach. Now if a steam tug 
could have been brought under 
the bows and all the gear 
lowered on to its after-deck 
the matter would have been 
comparatively easy; I had 
nothing but the ship’s boats ; 
and a great bower anchor, 
and massive links of chain 
cable, are rather unwieldy 


things to handle with rowing 
boats. For days and nights 
when I should have been sleep- 
ing, my brain had been at 
work on the problem that 


was mine alone—it was out- 
side the chief’s province alto- 
gether. I had been out in the 
boat taking soundings all round. 
A hundred yards from the 
ship I had got a depth of ten 
fathoms ; from there, as the 
deep blue of the sea indicated, 
the soundings tailed away into 
ocean depths. Clearly forty- 
five fathoms of cable was the 
most I could safely run away, 
but the anchor was not at all 
likely to drag, and come home, 
uphill. 

We started in the dawn of a 
windless day, and in intense 
heat, with the sun glaring 
down pitilessly from a cloudless 
8ky, we toiled steadily on. 
First of all we ran out a kedge 
with a four-inch manilla rope 
attached to it as a guess warp 
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to be used for hauling out the 
boats ; we would have made 
little progress with oars. Two 
of the boats had been specially 
prepared with stout spars 
lashed across their gunwales 
aft to pay out the cable over, 
and the first of those was 
brought under the starboard 
bow. The windlass was put 
into reverse gear, and fifteen 
fathoms of cable, which had 
been unshackled from the 
anchor, hove out of the chain 
locker, paid out through the 
hawse-pipe and stowed away 
in the bottom of the boat. 
Ship’s anchor cables have a 
shackle at each fifteen fathoms ; 
when the first of those came out 
of the hawse-pipe, the pin was 
knocked out, the shackle with- 
drawn and the empty link 
hung by a good stopper from 
the ship’s bow. The boat 
moved away on its journey 
seaward, the men hauling 
slowly and painfully on the 
guess warp. As _ the _ boat 
crawled along the cable, link 
by link, was slacked over its 
stern. From the forecastle- 
head we could see the great 
chain writhing like a monster 
snake along the brown coral 
until with the deepening water 
it passed from our view. It 
was back-breaking work in that 
boat. 

When all the cable in the 
boat had been paid out except 
the end link the men held on 
to that, made the boat fast to 
the guess warp and sat down on 
the bottom boards for a 
breather. They needed it, for 
they were breathless and their 
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brown bodies glistened with 
perspiration. By this time the 
second boat had received its 
freight of fifteen fathoms of 
cable, and with nothing to 
check it, it was quickly along- 
side the first one. There its 
crew took over the end link, 
shackled it to the empty link 
in their boat, dropped the 
shackle on to the bottom and 
commenced their weary crawl 
seaward, paying out their cable 
as they went. The first boat 
returned to the ship, took on 
board another fifteen fathoms 
of cable and repeated the per- 
formance. When, however, it 


had got as far as it could go, 
its crew buoyed the end link, 
left it and returned to the 
ship—for all the cable I in- 
tended to run was now out. 
We had now to carry the 
anchor out, and for that I 


considered two boats neces- 
sary; it was too heavy for 
one. The boats were laid 
abreast of each other, about 
two feet apart, and a strong 
spar was lashed across them 
taking all four gunwales ; then 
the anchor was lowered into 
the water, hauled in between 
the boats and lashed securely 
to the spar. With the serang 
in one boat and myself in the 
other, we started the last 
journey seaward to where the 
buoy holding up the end of the 
cable was bobbing tantalisingly 
in the swell. The guess warp 
led between the two boats, 
which were crowded with deck- 
hands hauling like madmen. 
To encourage the others both 
the serang and I tailed on to 


the warp. How we strained 
and sweated. The anchor hang. 
ing down between the boats 
acted as a drag. The buoy 
seemed to mock us and come 
no nearer. Half-way out to 
it I thought my back would 
break, and my brain felt as 
if the sun was eating into it. 
Foot by foot we struggled on 
and gained the buoy at last. 

The carpenter shackled the 
cable to the anchor, and the 
hands stood clear while he 
carefully cut the lashing round 
the spar. With a heart-felt 
sigh of relief I saw cable and 
anchor vanish on their way to 
the bottom. We lifted the 
kedge and hauled ourselves 
back to the ship by the guess 
warp, coiling it down in the 
boats as we went. It will be 
remembered that the inner link 
of the first fifteen-fathom length 
of cable had been hung from 
the ship’s bow; it was now 
shackled on to the end of the 
cable which was hanging out 
of the hawse-pipe, and the 
connection between the ship 
and the anchor was completed. 
We started the windlass and 
hove in on the cable till it 
stretched out to seaward like 
a bar. By that time the sun 
was just setting. No. 1 hold 
was nearly dry; and, as it 
would be high-water about 
seven o’clock next morning 
when we would attempt to 
heave the ship off the beach, 
we took in the wire hawsers 
which were attached to the 
trees and hoisted the boats in 
their davits. We were all 
ready. 
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About eight o’clock the bilges 
of No. 1 were reported dry. 
The chief and I descended into 
the hold armed with lamps 
and quickly found the gash 
in the shell-plating; it was 
between two frames. Through 
the hole we could feel a portion 
of the hatch cover; it was 
damp, but there was no trickle 
of water; the leak-stopper 
seemed to be doing its work 
well, so we returned to the 
bridge for our final drink. 

I shall never forget that 
night. I was a little above 
myself and my heart was 
warm within me. I had 
planned and carried out a 
complicated operation, and led 
my men in a way that had 
inspired their confidence and 
ensured success. I had handled 
the kedge, the great bower 
anchor and the heavy cable 
with certainty, and placed them 
exactly where I wanted them. 
There had been no wind all 
day and the surface of the 
sea was now like dark velvet, 
spangled with the reflections 
of a myriad of stars. The air 
beneath the awning was frag- 
rant with the smoke from our 
cheroots. There was a sooth- 
ing murmur of surf; the ever 
restless swell was lapping gently 
on the shores of the atoll and 
on the reef. 

_ Barefooted, we lolled back 
im our long chairs, all ready for 
bed—the chief in his beloved 
sarong, myself in pyjamas. We 
lingered, carrying on a lazy 
desultory conversation. By 
tacit mutual consent we 
avoided the subject that was 
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uppermost in our minds; in- 
stead, as exiles do, we spoke 
of the homeland. I remember 
the chief telling me about 
these Cairngorms ; for the first 
time I heard such names as 
Bynack, Braeriach and the 
Lairig Ghru; he mentioned 
this very Shelter Stone—but 
I never expected to spend a 
night beneath it. The time 
wore on; the stillness around 
the decks was broken occasion- 
ally by the subdued chatter 
of the crew or a bar or two of 
a plaintive Malay song. 

When I got to my bunk 
eventually I could not sleep 
for thinking of what would 
happen in the morning. The 
serang would be perched up 
right forward in charge of 
the cable, the carpenter would 
start the windlass, while from 
the bridge I watched the ship’s 
head. Perhaps she would hang; 
she would not willingly leave 
the bed she had slept on so 
long. Right! I would use 
the engines—ring the telegraph 
for them to be put full speed 
astern. There was only one 
danger—the coral rock she had 
already hit—but the tight cable 
would ensure she would not 
fall back on that. The whirling 
propeller would churn the clear 
water into a frothing wash 
which would come surging for- 
ward along her sides; at last 
she would move and draw away 
from the beach. The engines 
would be stopped; we would 
heave her out to her anchor, 
weigh it and steam away.... 
And then! Well, there was 
only one doubt—suppose the 
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chief’s leak-stopper dropped off 
in the middle of the ocean and 
we had to take to the boats.... 
Even that doubt could not 
disturb my overweening con- 
fidence, and I ardently longed 
for daylight. ... I was only 
twenty-one. 

The main engines were to 
be ready with a full head of 
steam at the first streak of 


dawn, and I had left orders to 
be called at five o’clock. | 
woke with the electric light 
shining full in my face; the 
elderly quartermaster had come 
to rouse me, 

“Tuan, time to get up,” 
he said; then as a sort of 
an afterthought, ‘The ship 
does not know the ground any 
more.” 


IX. 


I was out of my bunk in a 
flash, and dashed up to the 
bridge. In the dim light of 
the false dawn I could see our 
familiar little atoll with its 
palms —I had counted them 
a dozen times — silhouetted 
against the western sky; it 
was right ahead and over a 
hundred yards away. The Chu- 
lai was lying serenely to her 
anchor—bobbing lazily in the 
swell as if curtseying to the 
home which for so long had 
given her hospitality. It was 
easy to see what had happened : 
a light breeze was blowing 
off-shore ; with the rising tide 
the ship floated and the taut 
cable had sprung her off the 
beach. 

Naturally our first move was 
to sound the bilges of No. 1 
hold; they were still prac- 
tically dry. After a consulta- 
tion with the chief engineer 
we commenced to get under 
way, and, as soon as the 
serang reported the anchor clear 
of the water, the engines were 
put astern. I felt a delicious 
thrill as the ship gathered 


sternway and the atoll receded 
still farther. When a quarter 
of a mile away from it I went 
slow ahead with the helm 
hard-a-port; when it came 
right aft I steadied the helm 
and stood straight out to sea. 

The chief went down No. 1 
hold to watch the leak. After 
five minutes he put his head 
out of the hatchway. 

“ Absolutely tight, so far,” 
he reported. “Try her at 
half speed.” 

A few minutes at half speed 
seemed to satisfy him; again 
his head appeared and he 
suggested full speed. It was 
about ten minutes before he 
reappeared, climbed out of the 
hatch and came on the bridge. 

“Not a weep! I guess it'll 
do!” he said. ‘‘ Where are 
we bound to?” 

I imagine we had both been 
of the opinion that to have 
spoken of our destination before 
we got the vessel afloat would 
spoil our luck; it would be 
like striking the medal before 
the campaign began. Anyhow, 
we had tacitly avoided the 
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subject, although I often pon- 
dered over it. 

“She won’t be allowed to 
carry pilgrims in this state, 
and there’s no port with a 
dry dock near,” I replied. 
“You've got plenty of coal; 
what about returning to Penang 
and leaving it to the towkay ? ”’ 

“ Oh, lots of coal,” the chief 
affirmed. 

“ Right ! 
goes |” 

“Good enough!” said the 
chief. 

We did not keep her going 
full speed. After our rather 
prolonged stay on the beach 
an extra day or two would 
not matter, so, under easy 
steam, we plodded on our way 
eastward. After the first 
twenty-four hours we ceased 
to worry about the leak. I 
slept on the bridge in a stretcher 
every night while the serang 
and the elderly quartermaster 
kept the watches. Then one 
bright morning we signalled off 
Muka Head, passed through the 
north channel and, with myself 
on the bridge and the serang 
working the anchors, made a 
creditable running moor in the 
roads. 

Before we had finished moor- 
ing, half of Penang—the towkay 
leading, followed closely by 
the relatives of the crew— 
seemed to be making for the 
ship in launches and sampans, 
and when the story of the 
interrupted voyage got about 
it created quite a sensation. 
For days ‘the third and fourth 
engineers — miraculously _re- 


to Penang she 
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stored to their families—were 
the heroes of a section of the 
local press, which published 
some wonderfully inaccurate 
interviews. Even the chief 
and I came in for quite a 
number of compliments. His 
proudest moment came, how- 
ever, about ten days later. 

We were standing in the 
bottom of the Tanjong Pagar 
dry dock in Singapore—to- 
gether with the old towkay, 
the new captain, the dock 
officials and the Government 
surveyors—staring upward at 
the now famous leak-stopper 
which had enabled a vessel, 
badly holed below the water- 
line, to come half-way across 
the Indian Ocean. The chains, 
which had been passed at the 
risk of men’s lives, were let go 
from the ship and rattled into 
the bottom of the dock. The 
stopper remained in position. 
A Chinese shipwright mounted 
a ladder and tried to knock it 
off with a maul; it clung to 
the ship’s side like a limpet. 
Eventually it had to be torn 
off the plate with crowbars. 

That was a lucky voyage for 
me. The chief and I received 
handsome money presents from 
the underwriters and the tow- 
kay, who also gave all hands 
an extra month’s pay. I, more- 
over, acquired something no 
money could have bought ; for 
from the moment I threatened 
the chief engineer on the old 
Chu-lai’s bridge up till now, 
I have never hesitated to give 
an order to any man—white or 
yellow, black or brown. 
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MODERN ATHONIANS. 


BY J. 


THE monastic world of Athos 
is little more than a stone’s- 
throw from the ancient Byzan- 
tine Tower which is now my 
home, and the peninsula of 
Athos stretches away from me 
in a restless blue sea. Mount 
Athos heaves his huge rugged 
form from the sea at the very 
tip of the peninsula, and from 
him the peninsula takes its 
name, though the local name of 
‘Holy Mountain ’ is commonly 
used by the inhabitants of the 
place. 

Quite close to me is the wall 
which crosses the peninsula, 
and which for a thousand years 
has been the point beyond 
which no woman may go. It is 
old now and broken, and five or 
six elderly Russian monks keep 
watch and ward from a small 
skete. 

The old pilgrims’ road passes 
immediately under my win- 
dows, edges the sea for a little 
way and then vanishes through 
a broken gap in the wall into the 
holy territory. The pilgrims’ 
road is the only link between me 
and the world, and three days a 
week the postman travels along 
it bringing letters and news- 
papers. It is thirty-six kilo- 
metres between the wall and the 
peasant town of Yerrisos where 
the postman lives, and by a 
special convention between the 
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monks and the Greek Govern- 
ment no road ‘upon which 
wheels can run’ can be made 
between these two points. This 
road has been worn by the feet 
of pilgrims in the thousand 
years it has been in use, and in 
some places it has been worn 
two and three feet deep through 
the rocks, but nowhere is it 
wider than a man can span with 
his arms. 

Until five years ago this part 
of the peninsula was a sort of 
75 per cent holy buffer between 
the monks and the outer world. 
It was occupied entirely by 
monks though actually outside 
the wall of their holy territory 
proper, and the Tower served as 
@ monastery for them. It was 
built on the ruins of an even 
older Tower some seven hun- 
dred years ago by Andronicus 
Second, a Byzantine Emperor, 
and was in due course given by 
him to the monastery of Vato- 
pedi, in the possession of which 
it has been ever since. But the 
monks left it when the Greek 
Government decided to take all 
the land outside the wall and to 
settle a tiny community of 
people here. 

The people in this village are 

.a8 cut off from the world a8 
were the monks before them, 
and they are steeped in stories 
and superstitions from the 
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monasteries, which is the near- 
est world to them. The men 
and women cross themselves 
when they look at the Holy 
Mountain, and the old village 
priest, once a monk himself, 
does likewise, and looks to- 
wards it when he prays, for the 
Holy Mountain colours their 
whole lives. 

As a village we consider our- 
selves complete. We have no 
doctor, no village nurse, no 
conveniences ; but the village 
schoolmaster is a man of many 
letters, and can write any 
business communications neces- 
sary for the village. The Vil- 
lage President can make his 
mark in Turkish, and though 
not renowned for honesty his 
intellect is above that of his 
fellow villagers, and he is de- 
cidedly a man of the world. 
There is a village Witch, who 
also officiates as mid-wife, and 
who is the best layer-out of 
corpses in the village. There 
is a Wise Woman, a Village 
Idiot, a Dwarf, and there is a 
Rug Miser. A man of sub- 
stance is the retired captain 
of a small trading steamer, 
who dresses ‘ European’ and 
can always be guaranteed 
to turn out when a great 
occasion occurs in the village, 
such as a brief visit from 
the Governor of the Province, 
the provincial Bishop and so 
forth. He and the President 
together entertain the Tax Col- 
lector, while their fellow vil- 
lagers stand in silent awe before 
the great man. We also have 
& massive Church Widow, who 
lights the Church lights, lives 
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a righteous life and whose word 
is weighty but to the point. 
The Witch is my favourite. 
There is a certain worldly 
elegance about the Witch, and 
I sometimes find myself won- 
dering in what Constantinople 
slum she acquired her gestures. 
Lean years and a refugee life 
have disillusioned her; she is 
thin from lack of the barest 


necessities, but she walks 
briskly as if life still had a 
meaning, and her ancient 


Turkish trousers swing and 
ruffle with hermovements. Her 
wit is spritely. Sometimes she 
is paid in a few eggs or half a 
loaf of bread for officiating at 
the birth of a child ; often she 
is sent home empty-handed, 
but she takes it all as part of 
the ills portioned out to her 
kind by a beneficent God. 
She scorns the other women in 
the village for their Eastern 
inactivity ; and though with 
her to-morrow is as good as 
to-day—if not better—yet she 
can on occasion take Time 
very firmly by the forelock 
and browbeat him badly. She 
does not altogether believe in 
either the old gods or the new, 
but she has a certain ancient 
wisdom of her own, culled 
from the strange byways she 
has trodden. 

I met her the other day 
talking to a weeping woman. 
She saw me coming and said— 

“See, she cries—cries—she 
who is greedier than cows! 
Now she cries and says it is 
God’s will her son is born 
blind! God’s will! When 
everyone who knows anything 
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at all knows that garlic is too 
strong for the eyes of the 
unborn! And that woman ate 
garlic till the day of the 
child’s birth. Ah bas!” The 
old horror spat in the dust 
between her feet, then walked 
away very rapidly, her finger- 
tips poised very lightly on her 
Swinging hips. Who could offer 
consolation to the mother of 
the blind after that ? 


The Rug Miser gloomily 
rubbed his chin and gazed up 
into the cool greenness of his 
walnut tree. It was the one 
walnut tree in the village, and 
his house was partially under 
its shade, so it offered him no 
exertion to get to it. Village 
children clustered under it in 
the hot months, and hence the 
gloom of the Rug Miser, who 
preferred his world to himself. 
He gave me a smileless good 
day, then fell to contemplating 
the despoiled branches of his 
tree again. Fat Melpomene 
from the café beyond paused 
on her way to the village well 
for water, a stamna in each 
hand. 

“Cut it down,” she sug- 
gested; “it will save you 
trouble. You might get good 
money for the wood, though 
God knows where, but you’ll 
get none from the nuts; the 
boys will take care of that.” 

“It has the heart of a 
man,” said the Rug Miser 
sourly. ‘Not that I think 
much of men, but I can’t cut 
it down.” 

Melpomene’s large sides 
quivered with her chuckles. 


She set her jars in the dust go 
as to stand at ease, a gesture 
which thoroughly upset the 
Rug Miser, who disliked con. 
versation. I could have ended 
his misery by taking myself 
off, but I wanted to hear 
wisdom from the lips of Mél- 
pomene. 

“If everyone had a walnut 
tree,” I suggested, ‘it would 
be much better, because there 
would then be no inducement 
to rob the only one.” 

“And who would plant a 
nut ¢ ’ asked Melpomene scom- 
fully. ‘‘I, myself, would be 
afraid, because he who plants 
a walnut tree dies when the 
tree is old enough to claim 
him. I remember seeing a 
nut planted by an old, old man 
when I was a child, but he 
died naturally before the tree 
was big enough to kill him. 
This tree was planted by a 
very old monk.”’ 

“The heart of the man and 
the heart of the tree are the 
same,” volunteered the Rug 
Miser; ‘‘only the very old 
dare plant them.” 

The Rug Miser owned a rug, 
hence his name. No maa 
knew exactly how he acquired 
it, though every man had his 
own opinion on the matter. 
He claimed that the rug was 
seven hundred years old, and 
during the entire time it had 
been in the possession of one 
rich family. He wanted t 
sell it for one thousand English 
pounds and refused to accept 
any lower sum, though al 
antique merchant in Athens 
once, in my hearing, offered 
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him six hundred pounds. If 
asked how he got the rug he 
always looked vague, and 
sighed, and ended his story of 
the immense value of the rug 
by saying, “And so a man 
killed another man, and I got 
the rug.” But that really was 
not all the story, for part of 
it was that he and his brother 
escaped, during the sacking of 
Smyrna, in a British battleship 
with the rug, and abandoned a 
wife and child in a burning 
house. He lived alone with 
his brother, but whenever he 
went out of the house he 
locked his brother out too, 
and carried away the key. 
On one occasion he wrote to 
Rockefeller in the hopes of 
selling the rug, and when I 
suggested that the letter might 
catry more weight written in 
English his reply was, ‘‘ But 
he will be so interested in 
hearing about my rug that he 
will be sure to find someone 
who can read him the letter.”’ 

I had a feeling that he really 
never wanted to sell the rug, 
as it gave him great pleasure 
to possess something which the 
ordinary man could not buy, 
even though he himself actu- 
ally lacked the price of a cup 
of coffee. Twice a year the 
Village has the gorgeous spec- 
tacle of it stretched at length 
in the sun, and the Rug Miser 
on his knees beside it fondling 
it and murmuring— 

“It is a rich man’s rug.” 


The other day a crowd clus- 
tered round the village well. 
A monk had hitched his mule 
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in the meagre shade of a muti- 
lated mulberry tree, and the 
populace stood around him. 
The Wise Woman, a sturdy 
bearded ancient, crouched on 
her heels on the cobbles round 
the well, her stick ready to 
hook anyone she wished to 
speak to, or to strike those 
who offended her. Wild pig- 
skins, bloated with wine, swung 
from the mule. 

“Wine from St Ann’s, wine 
from St Ann’s,” chanted the 
monk, and a small boy crier 
panted up and down the little 
village streets crying the same 
words. 

“Those who want children, 
buy,” cried the monk. 

“True, true,” declared the 
Wise Woman, trying to pick 
an argument with somebody, 
“true as the day is true. I 
myself never had a son until I 
was fifty-five years old. I was 
the Sarah of the village, and I 
am telling you no lies. I took 
wine from St Ann’s, and I had 
a son, and no good has he been 
to me from the day of his birth. 
Son!” she snorted, beating a 
stone with her stick, “‘ no prop 
and stay to my years. He 
walks the hills and herds goats, 
he eats bread, and that is all 
there is to him. But that does 
not say there is no virtue in the 
wine. It is good wine.” 

One or two timid childless 
women approached with small 
jugs. 

“Drink, but drink cau- 
tiously——_”” said the Wise 
Woman, and those who had 
children chuckled and nudged 
each other. 
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The Wise Woman hooked for 
me with her stick. 

“There is a famous ikon of 
St Anna, God’s grandmother, 
at St Ann’s,”’ she croaked, “ and 
every year at a certain time 
some of the grapes are blessed 
with it, and the wine from those 
grapes sold to the childless.” 

The monk smiled at me shyly 
and said— 

“Tt is indeed true, and the 
ikon is covered with jewels 
given by rich men after the 
birth of a child.” He took a 
small melon from a sack and 
gave it to me, his mild eyes 
beaming friendliness. 

“Perhaps you will come to 
tea later,” I suggested, “ in the 
Tower.” 

“T know.” He nodded his 
head and splashed wine into the 
jug a child held for him, The 
child handed extra money for 


candles to be lighted to St- 


Anna. “ Yes,” he said, “I 
would like that.” 

The Wise Woman hooked for 
me again. 


“Buy a cock from me,”’ she 
said; “I have a large cock.” 

“I bought a duck yester- 
day,” I answered, and she 
snorted her disapproval from 
the cobbles. 

“A duck in July? That is 
very bad. Here we say duck 
in January and cock in July. 
That is the way to eat, not 
duck in July.” She chanted a 
rhyme about it and said, “‘ From 
very old times. Perhaps in 
your country it is not the same, 
perhaps in England it is always 
January.” 

“It sometimes is,” I an- 


swered, thinking of past sum. 
mers. I hesitated, and they 
said “Send the cock 
morrow,” and I hurried away 
from a small  ten-year-olj 
vendor of eggs. 

The monk came to tea. His 
ample form filled my largest 
chair. He made the sign of the 
cross and blessed my house. 
hold before he sat down, calling 
for a loaf of bread to bless, 
Knowing a probable weakness 
from past experience, I asked 
if he liked eggs. He did—six— 
his gentle face smiled his ow 
great kindness. He liked plum 
cake ; he drank tea ; he ate the 
eggs ; he then drank wine, and 
when he had filled himself slow- 
ly and amply he settled down to 
talk. I poured more wine into 
his glass and hoped he would go 
on, for his eyes were filled with 
dreams and I wanted to hear 
what he would say. 

“TI spent the night at Zo 
graphou. It rises beautifully 
from the sea. It was the first 
time I had seen it, though I 
have been at St Ann’s for 
fifty years; but I am a con 
templative monk, and I can 
count the times I have left 
my monastery on the fingers of 
my hands. I like the story of 
the Church of St George, at 
Zographou. You would call it 
a legend, but we monks believe 
these things. You must & 
member that the very monas 
teries themselves would not 
have been if these things ha 
not happened, and it is most 
true of the little Church of & 
George. One day monks from 
the monasteries of Zographou 
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and Chilandari were walking 
together in the forest. The 
two monasteries lie close to- 
gether, and at that time they 
were friendly enough to be 
counted one group. At ex- 
actly the same moment the 
monks from both monasteries 
caught sight of an ikon of St 
George lying under a bush. 
They started to argue, a8 men 
do on such occasions, as to 
who had seen it first, and to 
which monastery it should be- 
long. Well, the argument grew 
to a quarrel, and the quarrel 
s0 fierce that the Abbots of 
both monasteries were called 
to the spot to settle the matter. 
But what could they do—no 
one would listen, and the monks 
of both places grew to hate 
each other so seriously that it 
really threatened to disturb 
the peace of the whole Holy 
Mountain, for all the monks 
began to take the matter up, 
and from pleasant discussion 
pass on to quarrelling. In 
distress the two Abbots tra- 
velled together to see a very 
wise hermit who lived in a 
cave overhanging the sea on 
the mountain itself, and they 
laid the matter before him. 
This disturbed the hermit very 
much, for as you know they 
only see their confessors once 
a year and never anyone else ; 
but seeing the matter was so 
urgent and that the monastic 
World was greatly disturbed by 
it, he consented to dwell on 
it and see if he could settle to 
which monastery the ikon be- 
longed. Well, he turned the 
Matter over and over, and 
VOL, CCXXXII.—NO, MCCCCIV. 
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after some days had passed he 
consented to see the Abbots 
again, and he said to them, 
“Do this. Let God decide the 
matter. Take you a wild mule 
that has never been saddled, 
and has never carried a man, 
and tie the ikon to his back; 
then lead him to the place 
where you found the ikon and 
let him go, and he will go 
directly to where it belongs.” 
The Abbots hurried away and 
they took a wild mule to the 
spot where the ikon had been 
found, and they bound it to his 
back and let him go; and the 
monks from both monasteries 
were there, and from other 
monasteries besides. The mule 
ran and ran, and when he came 
to that queer, high, sharp hill 
now called St George he bolted 
straight up it and fell dead on 
the top exactly where the 
Chapel of St George is to-day. 
And that is why it was built 
there, and why monks live up 
on top of the hill in the Church, 
for it takes stout hearts to 
climb up and to hold the ser- 
vices. Once there was a great 
argument about the matter, 
and a Bishop travelled for many 
days to Zographou to disprove 
the story, because he said the 
whole thing was a trick, and 
that it had taken place in the 
horse-fly season, and that the 
mule was so beset with horse- 
flies that it bolted, and that 
horse-flies and not an inner 
urge had goaded it to its death. 
He said all this in spite of the 
fact that he was a Bishop of 
the Church, and he did so 
because he was sure the age 
R 
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of miraculous ikons had passed, 
as God had no further use for 
them—as if he knew, poor 
man. Anyway, the monks took 
him up to the Church, toil- 
ing up the hill through the 
summer heat, and the little 
group of monks who live up 
there received him and gave 
him hospitality, and afterwards 
he asked to see the ikon face 
to face, and when he saw it 
he struck it with his fore- 
finger and cried, “‘ What is 
miraculous in this? ’”’ And he 
tried to take his finger away, 
but it had stuck. Books were 
read, services were offered, but 
he could not pull it away, and 
at last they had to cut it off, 
and he went away without it. 
It remained there for a long 
time, but the monks never 
really cared for it, as it was the 
finger of an unbeliever; and 
so in the end they chipped it 
off the ikon, but the place re- 
mains to this day where it 
was left sticking for so long, 
and can be seen by anyone 
who cares to climb that hill.” 

“It is a good story,” I said, 
and he smiled. 

“There are many such. The 
peninsula is full of them. We 
who live there know these 
things and their power ; people 
outside seldom believe.” He 
shook his head sadly ; then he 
asked if the Queen of England 
had short hair, and was pleased 
to hear that she had not, as he 
did not like the modern ten- 
dency to cut women’s hair at 
all. He asked for stamps, as 
he said he was trying to collect 
them, and he went off happily 


with an envelope full and 
some old illustrated English 
newspapers. 


This is a story of self. 
control, which comes from 
Dionysiou. It happened three 
years ago, and so is withip 
my memory. 

One day a monk came to 
the village and bought a goat, 
and as it was the middle of 
the summer fast the people 
asked what he wanted the goat 
for, and he told us this. A 
monk went to bathe one day 
where the sea is deepest and 
the cliffs dive sheer down to 
the bottom of the sea. Two 
monks went with him, not to 
bathe but to watch him swim- 
ming from the top of the cliffs. 
As they watched a large shark 
surged from the depths below 
up to him, rolled on its back, 
opened its jaws and swallowed 
him. But it only swallowed 
him as far as the armpits, 
because the monk flung out 
his two arms, and there he 
stuck, while the shark tumbled 
about on the top of the sea 
with him trying to swallow 
him completely. The two 
monks saw there was no hope 
of saving him, and that he 
must be frightfully mangled, 
so they shouted to him to die 
quickly —to fold his arms 
straight above his head and 
go down with the next gulp; 
and this the monk did, and dis- 
appeared down the shark's 
throat. They fished for the 
shark with the goat from our 
village, and they caught it and 
carried it with due ceremony 
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into the monastery and buried 
the monk as he should be 
puried; and when visitors 
plunge into the sea at that 
particular point there is always 
a monk to warn them, and to 
tell them the story of what 
happened three summers ago. 


A monk made a pact with 
the devil He made it in 
writing, and he and the devil 
signed it, and it can be seen 
any time in the town of Karyes 
with the devil’s signature still 
on it. The poor monk did not 
enjoy his pact for very long, as 
it began to prey on his mind. 
He lived alone outside the 
town of Karyes, and I have no 
doubt that the devil looked 
him up frequently to remind 
him of his pact, and in the end 
he could stand it no longer, 
but left the pact on his table 
with a letter of explanation, 
and jumped from the window 
of his house right down a high 
cliff and was killed on some 
pinnacles of sharp rock. His 
death is one of the dark stories 
of the place, for it is not what 
is called death. Death, they 
say, is different; it comes, 
and you go naturally ; but to 
take your own life, that has 
nothing to do with death, that 
has to do with the devil; and 
everyone in the village, and 
every monk, will shiver, cross 
himself and look at the top 
af the mountain. 

Now the great sinners who 
die on the Holy Mountain are 
always found out. ‘There are 


side tracks and byways hidden 
away in the forest and on the 
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mountain, like places in a fairy 
tale. There are tiny villages of 
monks who do nothing but 
paint ikons; there are others 
who do wood -carving; and 
these old men sit year in year 
out over their allotted task, 
their long beards parted in the 
middle and drawn to the knot 
of hair at the back of their head 
and securely pinned in place so 
as not to interfere with the deli- 
cate nature of their work ; and 
there are villages of charcoal- 
burners and wood-cutters. 
These are all strange people who 
live as apart from the world as 
the hermits, though if travellers 
or pilgrims should pass their 
way and linger they will gradu- 
ally be well repaid by a store of 
hidden information which they 
will never come across in the 
greater monasteries and sketes. 
They might hear, for instance, 
of the terrible, sinister cave of 
which the world knows nothing, 
but where the bodies of sinners 
are kept, and can be seen if the 
heart is strong enough. Now 
everybody knows that when a 
body is buried it rots away and 
becomes a handful of bones, 
but if the man is a great sinner 
his body does not rot. Monks 
are buried like other men, but 
after a number of years have 
passed they are dug up, their 
bones are carefully numbered 
and they are stored away in the 
bone-house of their particular 
monastery. But if the monk 
has been a great sinner, his body 
has not rotted: it has swollen 
to an enormous size, or has be- 
come covered with hair, or 
other monstrous things have 
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happened to it, according to 
the nature of the sin. It re- 
mains for ever a terrible ex- 
ample to all sinners, and is 
stored away in a cave in the 
company of other sinning 
monks. The cave is not far 
from the ikon- painting and 
wood-carving villages, and if 
you become intimate enough 
with the monks of those vil- 
lages they will talk of it, and 
show it if urged enough, though 
it is said that some men have 
looked and gone mad. 

To return to gentler beliefs, 
any mild old monk doctor will 
give you a bottle of rose essence 
made specially for the well- 
being of eyes from roses that 
have been blessed at the right 
season of the year. The Witch 
herself is no fool when it comes 
to brewing cures, and she can 
chant with any monk against 
the wiles of the devil as she sits 
on the sea-shore mending nets, 
with her big bare toe thrust in 
the meshes to keep it taut, and 
secreting precious things about 
her person which she has picked 
up on the shore. Dried sea- 
horses pounded to a fine pow- 
der and drunk in strong spirits 
will dispel the greatest feeling 
of weakness; tiny crabs’ claws 
will cure a child from squinting ; 
but what she really sighs for are 
certain parts of a dog otter, the 
virtue of which, she declares, 
when sun-dried and pounded 
to powder, is beyond the imag- 
ination of such a one a8 myself 
who actually believes that 
something looking like water 
bought in a chemist’s shop is 
good for sickness. The Wise 
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Woman agrees with the Witch, 
and fat Melpomene, and the Rug 
Miser, and so it must be true, 

Truth is always stranger tha 
fiction, and I am told that jp 
her younger days the Wig 
Woman could actually cated 
the spirit of a dead man ani 
return it to the body, and the 
massive Church Widow shrug 
her shoulders, looks at m 
firmly and says, “‘ And why not, 
if God wills it ? ” 

The Witch shrugs her shoul 
ders and remarks— 

“I have not seen, I hav 
heard—good people have toli 
me.” 

She will also sometimes say— 

‘Yes, I know the world! 
I have brought most of them 
into life, I have seen all thox 
in the cemetery out of it, and, 
man or child, I say to myself; 
What God wants with them in 
heaven I do not know!” 

It was the Witch who de 
prived me of the services of the 
debearded monk. 

One day a monk came into 
the Tower courtyard, and he 
had no beard and his hair was 
cut; but he was dressed asa 
monk in gown and high black 
cap. First he asked for bread, 
and after I had fed him he 
asked for work. 

At that moment the Witch 
came into the courtyard, and 
she saw at a glance that my 
mind was slowly revolvilg 
round the idea of having the 
debearded monk doing kitchal 
work. She squatted on he 
heels and accepted a cigaretit, 
and said brightly— 

“‘ Where is your beard ?” 
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Had I asked the question 
the man would have lied, as 
my manner of extreme delicacy 
at asking such a question 
would have invited a lie—but 
not the Witch. The question 
jumped out of her, and the 
answer jumped out of the 
monk. 

It was most unfortunate, he 
told us, but one day he found 
a boy who was shot, in the 
forest. The boy was dead, 
and he was afraid, so he pulled 
the body to a secret place and 
started to bury him. Here 
the Witch interrupted by 
saying— 

“There are no secret places 
for such things.” 

“So I found out,” said the 
monk. “I was only half-way 


through my task when I was 
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seen, and those who saw me 
took me to the Council in 
Karyes ; and the Council said 
it was too big a problem for 
them, and they sent me on to 
the Bishop in Athens, and he 
had my hair cut off and my 
beard shaved, and turned me 
out as a wanderer upon the 
face of the earth until they 
grew.” 

** And who killed the boy ? ” 
asked the Witch. 

“God knows,” said the monk 
wearily. 

A silence fell upon us, and 
somehow the group broke up 
under the discomfort of our 
reflections. During the night 
a sailing-boat called for water, 
and the debearded monk slipped 
into it and sailed away to find 
a kinder world than ours. 








ALDERSHOT FORTY YEARS AGO. 


BY POSTUMUS. 


Forty years constitute a 
period well adapted for retro- 
spection. It is a period which 
avoids the hint of mere an- 
tiquity implicit in the half- 
century of fifty years. Com- 
pared with reminiscences of 
things fifty years back, ‘ Forty 
Years Ago’ is the magnifica- 
tion of a landscape whose out- 
line, though blurred, is recog- 
nisable, rather than the dis- 
covery through a microscope 
of a world whose existence one 
had hardly realised. The period 
of forty years is, too, one with 
retrospective tradition. It is 
the burthen of one of the most 


famous of school songs. It 
coincides very nearly with Elia’s 
glance backwards at Christ’s 


Hospital. It has also in its 
favour that it gives us a glimpse 
of the last of the Victorian 
army before it was tried—and 
in some respects found wanting 
—in the struggle in South 
Africa. And, in the case of 
Aldershot, ‘ Forty Years Ago’ 
has the advantage of surveying 
that station just half - way 
through its existence from its 
inauguration to the present 
day. Forty years ago an elderly 
denizen of Aldershot, looking 
back over his four decades of 
reminiscence, would have been 
able to recall an Aldershot 
which consisted of but a small 
unknown Hampshire village on 
the edge of extensive and 


mournful heathlands, sparsely 
dotted with fir woods and 
intersected by the Basingstoke 
Canal. 

Forty years ago, in the early 
‘nineties of the last centwy 
that is, Aldershot was far 
different from the Aldershot 
of to-day. It was much mor 
self-contained. Its outlying 
military suburbs were not then 
in existence. In place of the 
fine red-brick barracks now 
existing, there were still row 
upon row of wooden huts, 
originally destined for the 
Crimea, or erected while the 
Crimean War was still in pro- 
gress. These collections of huts 
formed the North and South 
Camps proper, in contra-dis- 
tinction to the so-called Per- 
manent Barracks—now known 
as Wellington Lines — which 
had been constructed as far 
back as 1857. The latter build- 
ings were characterised by wl 
necessarily large mess-rooms in 
the officers’ quarters and by 
inconveniently poky anit 
rooms, the arrangement being 
due, so it was said, to the 
decision of the Prince Consort, 
who visualised officers sitting 
an immense time at table and 
requiring an ante-room merely 
as a place of assembly for 
dinner. 

Even in the new red-brick 
barracks which replaced the 
Crimean huts the conservatism 
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of the Royal Engineers and the 
Barrack Department was very 
marked. No bathrooms were 
installed, and the arrangements 
for obtaining hot water were 
primitive almost to non-exist- 
ence. This latter feature was, 
however, not the drawback it 
would be considered to-day. 
Forty years ago, so far as its 
officers were concerned, the 
British Army was, above all 
things, a ‘ cold-tub ’army. The 
officer who, even in the depths 
of winter, would shrink from 
the ablutionary rite of a cold 
hip- or sitz-bath in his quarters 
would have been thought a 
poor creature indeed. A modi- 
cum of warm water ‘to take 
the chill off’ was perhaps 
permissible, but even this de- 
parture was regarded as a 
symptom of effeminacy. It 
may be said, then, that the 
design of the officers’ messes 
was, in this respect, in keeping 
with the spirit of the age. 
Other die-hard features were, 
however, not so excusable. Al- 
though electric light was fairly 
common in the early ‘nineties, 
that generous illuminant was 
unknown in the camp; even 
gas, introduced so far back as 
1816, had not yet found its 
way to military Aldershot. In 
the new barracks both mess and 
barrack rooms continued to be 
lit by the old, wasteful, mal- 
odorous and dangerous system 
of oil lamps. Needless to say, 
no telephones were installed, 
although these necessary in- 
struments were in common use 
elsewhere. Nothing surprised 
those who served at Aldershot 
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forty years ago more than to 
discover, when translated to 
remote stations such as Bar- 
bados or Bermuda, that every 
house was provided with an 
apparatus unknown in the new 
military buildings of Aldershot, 
upon which money had been 
80 lavishly expended. 

In those days Aldershot was 
the focus of military life at 
home to an extent not so 
apparent to-day. There was 
no Tidworth. The very name 
Catterick was unknown, and 
a survey of Aldershot in the 
early ‘nineties of last century 
will be more representative of 
military life in general than 
would be a similar exposition 
of conditions of to-day. Look- 
ing backwards, the impression 
made on the writer of this 
article is that the Army then 
was rather more of a ‘royal’ 
army than it is to-day. It 
had not been identified with 
the nation as was the case in 
the tremendous upheaval of 
the Great War, and, forty 
years ago, the Army was a 
comparatively small body of 
men forming a distinct caste 
of its own; by no means a 
backwater, yet apart from the 
great stream of national life ; 
and unrevealed to the nation 
by the immense publicity and 
advertisement afforded by the 
Military Tattoos of the present 
time. The contrast between 
the position of the Army forty 
years ago and that which it 
occupies to-day, in order to 
be fully grasped, must be 
visualised by such an instance 
as that of a battalion, headed 
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by its band, marching through 
a country village. Forty years 
ago a cry of ‘ soldiers’ would 
have brought every inhabitant 
to the street to gaze with 
admiration at the red-coated 
warriors, some of the more 
informed civilians pointing out 
to a neighbour the solitary 
ribbon or two on the breast 
of an officer or a senior N.C.O., 
betokening Egypt or some fron- 
tier campaign in India, marking 
out the wearer and setting him 
apart as a man who had 
actually been at war. To-day 
the same battalion might march 
through the same village. Of 
the subalterns none, and even 
of the captains but a few, will 
show the emblem of service in 
the field ; while, of those who 
pause from their work in street 
or shop, many will have seen 
Real War, in a shape and to 
an extent that most of the 
officers of the battalion, and 
all the rank and file, may 
pass to their graves without 
ever witnessing. The village 
barber has his four medals in 
@ cupboard somewhere (he was 
out in 1914 and won the 
D.C.M. at Ypres *17). As an 
ex-Old Contemptible he per- 
haps still regards himself as a 
professional soldier; but his 
friend the butcher, and his 
neighbour and enemy the tailor 
(there is a hen feud of long 
standing), and his acquaint- 
ances among the baker and the 
grocer (with a wooden leg), 
and the wheezy man who sells 
vegetables (he could not get 
his respirator on in time), and 
the odd man at the Red Lion 
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(disability 20 per cent), ar 
civilians, and have neve 
imagined that they were any. 
thing else, even though they 
all wore khaki—and wore it 
with distinction—for two years 
and more. Yet it is those 
civilians who are the veteran 
soldiers, while the young men 
marching so blithely down the 
street are the untried amateur 
of war. And as the battalion, 
now marching ‘ At Attention,’ 
swings past the prim little 
War Memorial at the outskirts 
of the village, the butcher calls 
out to the baker some old 
trench jest, and the barber— 
the tame villatic fowl forgotten 
for the moment—chats with 
the tailor about Thiepval, or 
Wipers, or Galilee. The steady 
tramp, tramp becomes fainter 
in the distance. 
sound of the music dies away. 
Then the ordinary routine of 
village life begins anew. But 
to one observer, who can re- 
member marching with his 
battalion through that self- 
same village forty years ago, 
there is a profound difference. 
The Army is not now, to the 
middle-aged civilian, the remote 
romantic thing it used to be. 
There are precious few civilians, 
now of middle age, who need 
worry themselves over Dr John- 
son’s dictum that every mal 
thinks meanly of himself for 
not being a soldier or not 
having been to sea. 

In other words, the Army 
has become much more identi 
fied with the nation than Con- 
sule Planco had been the case, 
and other circumstances have 
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pethaps tended to make it 
appear less a royal bodyguard 
than of yore. Forty years back, 
the fact that the sovereign 
was a woman; that she was a 
widow who had suffered much ; 
that she was a little old lady 
—so old as to have become the 
very symbol of England ; that, 
with one or two exceptions, 
there was not a single serving 
officer but held his commission 
from her hand—all these factors 
led to a chivalrous devotion 
and deep-rooted affection never 
likely to be approached. When 
the King’s health is drunk 
to-day it is with a spirit of 
loyal devotion impossible to 
exaggerate; nevertheless, the 
words, “ The Queen, God bless 
her,” had in them an appeal, 
and evoked in the utterer of 
them, a sentiment impossible 
to describe. The wife of a 
distinguished General once told 
the author that, of all her 
years of following the drum, 
no incident was more vividly 
impressed upon her memory 
than the sound of those five 
simple syllables, spoken at sea 
by her husband’s brother offi- 
cers at the long dinner table 
in a troopship’s saloon. And 
apart from the peculiar senti- 
ment of loyalty to the old 
Queen, the hierarchy of the 
Army had in it a royal strain 
unknown to-day. It had in 
its Commander - in - Chief the 
direct and visible representa- 
tive of the sovereign, for that 
office forty years ago was held 
by the Duke of Cambridge, a 
cousin of Her Majesty. A 
newly gazetted subaltern, re- 
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ceiving a communication in 
which the scribe would inform 
him, ‘I am directed by His 
Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief . . .” and so 
forth, would thus early realise 
how close was to be his 
connection with the Royal 
House. 

Charles Lamb once remarked 
about the Inland Revenue that 
it was “an abstraction I never 
very much cared about,” and 
probably most of those who 
had begun their soldiering under 
a royal Commander-in-Chief ex- 
perienced a similar feeling when 
that post was abolished and 
the Army Council took its 
place. The ‘Old Duke’ loved 
the Army, and the Army ever 
kept a warm corner in its heart 
for its royal Commander-in- 
Chief. Like the Queen, he 
had become almost a _per- 
manency of military life, for 
he had been Commander-in- 
Chief for six-and-thirty years, 
and so old a soldier was he 
as to have commanded a divi- 
sion in the Crimea. Sometimes 
at Aldershot forty years ago, 
when troops were marching 
homewards from a field day, 
a slight check would occur. 
The order would be rapidly 
passed to march to attention. 
Hurried whispers of ‘The Old 
Duke ’ would be repeated from 
front to rear. And there on 
horseback, by the roadside, 
would be a big red-faced old 
man with great bushy whiskers 
and of somewhat ferocious 
mien ; and if any young officer, 
passing under those eagle eyes, 
had something wrong in his 
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turnout or appearance, as likely 
a8 not he would hear a gruff 
commentary from the royal 
throat, expressed in no uncer- 
tain tone. 

Undoubtedly it was very 
much a royal army. Forty 
years ago there were not 
a few officers still serving 
who remembered the differen- 
tiation between a ‘Company’ 
regiment and a ‘Queen’s’ 
one, and could appreciate the 
change brought about when 
the ‘ Europeans’ of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company 
were taken over and formed 
into Queen’s regiments of the 
Crown. ‘Taking the Queen’s 
shilling’ was a synonym for 
enlisting which seems to have 
no counterpart to-day. As 


khaki was absolutely unknown 
at Aldershot in those days, the 


vivid uniforms worn in the 
field, and particularly the scar- 
let of the infantry of the line, 
emphasised the fact that the 
troops were clothed in the 
livery of the sovereign. The 
deep-rooted conviction of the 
Army lay in its belief that it 
existed entirely for dealing with 
‘the Queen’s enemies.’ Forty 
years ago, if it had been ex- 
plained that the Army’s duty 
was to assist in “‘ making the 
world safe for Democracy,” 
there would have been the 
same stupefied amazement as 
would greet the statement to- 
day that its object was the 
Exposition of Relativity or the 
Propagation of Mormonism, or 
any other object apparently 
quite remote from the Army’s 
life. To be quite frank, no 
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one in the old Army cared 
straw for Democracy, but every 
one did care, and care a great 
deal, for the old Queen. 

To afford the reader of to-day 
a glimpse of training at Alder. 
shot forty years ago, it is 
necessary first to make him 
realise what features, which are 
mere commonplaces to-day, 
were then non-existent. Flying 
was merely a childish dream, 
or, at best, subject-matter for 
the more improbable fiction of 
Jules Verne, and aerial work 
was entirely unknown except for 
captive balloon practice (‘gas 
bag on a string’) carried out 
by the Royal Engineers, with 
an occasional ‘free run’ as 
well. As for the internal com- 
bustion engine, petrol-driven 
machines were in their earliest 
infancy, completely unreliable 
and extremely rare, and thei 
use upon roads—except at 4 
walking pace and preceded by 
@ man with a red flag—was 
illegal. Transport was there 
fore entirely steam and horse, 
and what we call loosely 
‘motor’ transport is a thing 
of very modern growth. Very 
much more recently than forty 
years ago—five years before 
the Great War, to be exact— 
the Army relied upon steam 
traction engines for heavy 
transport by road, but such 
was its colossal inefficiency that 
not even the Army Service 
Corps could make it function 
with effect. As for the fighting 
arms, the cavalry certainly 
attached importance to coll 
steel and charging home, but 
to a very much less extett 
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than is imagined by military 
writers of to-day, for it is a 
fact that, forty years ago, our 
cavalry was far ahead of Con- 
tinental practice in fire action 
and dismounted work gener- 
ally. The artillery had not 
yet been provided with a quick- 
frmg gun—even the spring 
spade, if memory serves aright, 
had not been adopted—and to 
an infantryman who had the 
privilege of seeing a field-gun 
fire live ammunition it was 
always a source of huge amuse- 
ment to watch the gun, after 
discharge, leap backwards in 
the air, to be instantly man- 
handled back by the gun’s 
crew like a refractory child in 
the tantrums, coaxed by its 
nursery attendants. The in- 
fantry had, three or four years 
earlier than 1892, been issued 
with a long magazine rifle, but 
the old Martini-Henry with its 
huge bore (‘577 inch), its savage 
‘kick’ and its immensely long 
triangular-section bayonet (but 
also with its excellent sim- 
plicity of construction), was still 
in use by the Militia and Volun- 
teers. Both these forces have 
now disappeared, although the 
latter, in an immensely im- 
proved form, has been replaced 
by the Territorials. 

The machine-gun was in those 
days the ugly duckling, the 
unwanted child, in the family 
of weapons. It was no untried 
weapon, although the pattern 
then in use, the Maxim gun, 
Was of recent adoption; but 
Its liability: to ‘jam’ told 
against it, and, what was far 
worse, it did not lend itself 
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to the uniformity and spec- 
tacular precision of barrack 
square battalion drill. At 
Aldershot, circa 1892, each 
battalion had one of these 
weapons; but it was very 
rarely seen, and passed most 
of its existence securely locked 
away in the quartermaster’s 
store or immured within the 
regimental magazine. Its em- 
ployment was thought to have 
a prejudicial effect on the 
musketry of a battalion, and 
even as late as 1901—when 
the South African War was 
raging—it was still frowned 
upon at Hythe. The writer 
of this article can remember 
the second-in-command of the 
School of Musketry taking the 
officers who had just reported 
for a musketry course round 
the establishment on the first 
day of work. All instruction 
connected with the mechanism 
of the rifle was to be carried 
out in comfortable heated class- 
rooms; that for the machine- 
gun in an open shed (it was a 
bitterly cold winter), and in 
a dark corner of it at that. 
Before leaving the shed, the 
second-in-command paused and 
said significantly, “‘ Gentlemen, 
the commandant is not very 
keen on machine-guns.” It 
was like Talleyrand’s Surtout 
pas de zéle. As regards the 
machine-gun, the British Army 
did indeed make up on the 
roundabouts what it lost on 
the swings, for the absence 
of machine-gun fire effect was 
compensated for to some ex- 
tent by the super-excellence 
of our musketry. Nevertheless, 
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one often wonders how many 
lives were later thrown away 
as a result of the obstinacy 
and short-sightedness of those 
die-hard rifle ‘ fans.’ 

In the days of which we are 
writing, the infantry pur sang, 
the men with rifle and bayonet, 
the P.B.I. in fact, bulked larger 
than they do to-day, for not 
only was the tank not even 
dreamt of, but in the ranks of 
the infantry itself the machine- 
gun played but a small part, 
and the Lewis gun was un- 
known. Bombing was thought 
to be as dead as bows and 
arrows. A brief retrospect of 
infantry training forty years 
ago may therefore have some 
interest in it. It must be 
admitted that in those years, 
just before the Army was 
tested in the furnace of South 
Africa, training had become 
artificial and unreal. Close 
order barrack square drill still 
constituted a great portion of 
the infantryman’s training, and 
although ‘ extended order ’ had 
come in, it was thought to be 
unsoldierly, and ‘ keeping step,’ 
when in that formation, was 
often insisted upon by the 
more rigid of commanding offi- 
cers. The very fact that ‘ field 
training ’ was a recognised term 
reveals the fact that it was 
regarded as a portion of the 
soldier’s instruction additional 
(and often, indeed, as sub- 
sidiary) to the real training on 
the barrack square. The great 
test of a battalion was a rigid 
perfection and an ordered alert- 
ness of movement at drill. To 
be told that his battalion was 


‘unsteady on parade’ woul 
have been a blow to the pro. 
pects of a commanding office, 
At Aldershot forty years ag 
the remark was someting 
made, and not wholly in jest, 
“Nothing ruins a smart bot. 
talion so much a8 mancuvre, 
unless it’s active service ;” ani 
those who joined then as young 
officers often heard from their 
seniors how sometimes in their 
young days, if a man eva 
stirred on parade when the 
battalion was at ‘ attention’ 
the parade would be inte. 
rupted, an escort would kh 
fallen out, the culprit dis 
armed of his rifle, stripped 
of his side-arm, and marchel 
off a8 a prisoner to duranc 
vile. 

(Talking of the guardroom, 
does the crime, one wonden, 
of ‘ Volunteering for the Guard- 
room’ exist to-day? An in 
toxicated soldier would loudly 
and angrily demand to be put 
in the guardroom, and nothing 
would soothe him until his 
request was granted. Do i- 
subordinate fusiliers nowadays 
ever sit down in their barrack 
room to relieve their feelings 
by shaving their great hairy 
caps? Is the phrase “He 
cutting up his straps” eve 
heard, to signify that so-and-#0 
is peevish and upset ? Ci som 
les neiges d’antan ?) 

But, to resume : if the trail- 
ing of forty years ago wa 
hollow and unreal, there is # 
obvious explanation for it 
There were very few in the 
senior ranks with the know 
ledge or experience requisilé 
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to teach. Earlier in this article 
it was pointed out that to-day, 
in comparison with middle- 
aged civilians, the rank and 
file and the bulk of the officers 
of the Army are mere tiros. 
But there is an important 
corollary to that—namely, that 
these tiros have the benefit of 
receiving instruction from men 
who are masters of their craft. 
In the typical battalion de- 
scribed, the commanding offi- 
cer, the second - in - command 
and the company commanders 
will have served in the Great 
War ; above them the brigadier 
and the divisional commander, 
and so on upwards to the top, 
will be soldiers of immense 
practical experience in ‘real’ 
war. Such a state of things 
was quite unknown forty years 
ago. The recent ‘big’ wars 
were then the American Civil 
War, the Seven Weeks’ War 
of 1866, the Franco-German 
War, and the war between 
Russia and Turkey in 1877 
and 1878, but of these prac- 
tically not a single English 
soldier had any first-hand ex- 
perience. There were, of course, 
not a few very senior officers 
who had served in the Crimea 
—the ‘Old Duke’ and Lord 
Wolseley among them — but, 
even forty years ago, the 
Crimea was long out of date, 
and it was a campaign of such 
miscalculations and error as 
to have rather a negative than 
& positive instructional value. 
The British Army had landed 
im the Crimea without any 
transport whatever—not even 
an ambulance. Put very 
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simply, no officer of the British 
Army, no matter how senior, 
had any experience of what 
was then ‘modern’ war, and 
this circumstance naturally re- 
acted upon the value of the 
training in vogue. It was 
difficult, for instance, for any 
young officer, no matter how 
zealous or how keen, to become 
breathless with adoration over 
the tactical instruction dealt 
out to him by a commanding 
officer who not only had no 
experience whatever of war 
with a capital W, but who had 
possibly never even been under 
fire in his life. There was thus 
prevalent among the younger 
officers of forty years ago a 
sense of boredom, and there 
was displayed by them some- 
times a listlessness which came 
not from lack of zeal but from 
a sense of disappointment. It 
was the disappointment which 
would have been experienced 
by a boy, mad keen to be a 
sailor, who, having been bound 
apprentice to a firm of ship- 
owners, had discovered that 
he would have to learn his 
seamanship on shore, and from 
a mentor who himself had 
never been to sea. 

In these circumstances it was 
natural that barrack square 
drill and interior economy 
should assume an importance 
quite beyond their real value, 
and, as a result, the adjutant 
of a battalion was a star in 
the military firmament of far 
greater magnitude than is his 
successor of to-day. He was 
not only the staff officer to 
the ©.0.; a good deal of the 
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instruction of the battalion 
was in his hands; and he 
deputised for his commanding 
officer in a manner and to an 
extent not often realised to-day. 
This latter feature was due to 
the fact that, forty years ago, 
the second-in-command was 
often rather outside the orbit 
of the purely military part of 
battalion life. Often he was 
more a grocer than a soldier. 
In those days the Navy, Army 
and Air Force Institute had 
no counterpart. The canteen 
and the grocery shop were 
under battalion management, 
and the work concerned, which 
fell mainly on the second-in- 
command, was severe, respon- 
sible and involved. The annual 
turnover might amount to 
thousands upon thousands of 
pounds, but no expert assist- 
ance was afforded him by the 
military authorities, although, 
should he be taken in—as he 
sometimes was—by a dishonest 
employé, the War Office was 
merciless in demanding restitu- 
tion from him. Most officers 
dreaded this portion of their 
career. With some the soldier- 
ly instinct survived. Others 
frankly became grocers and 
retained the grocer complex 
and the grocer outlook even 
when promoted to command. 
Looking back, the most amaz- 
ing feature of the Army was 
that it was totally unorganised 
for war. There was nothing 
whatever in the shape of an Ex- 
peditionary Force. There was 
no such formation as a Division. 
A Brigade was the highest 
unit, but outside Aldershot— 


where there were three Tnfantey 
Brigades and one Cavalry 
Brigade—no Brigades existed, 
The Militia was entirely fo 
Home Defence, a8 were als 
the Volunteers, an inchoate 
mass of units with no organiss- 
tion whatever, though, cui 
ously enough, they had, om 
paper, a Brigade system m.- 
known to the regulars outside 
Aldershot. In case of opem- 
tions overseas, it was generally 
supposed that the Brigades at 
Aldershot would be the fin 
to be despatched, but this was 
nowhere laid down, and ther 
was no guarantee whatever 
that the Generals and staffs 
who had trained such units, 
or the Generals and staffs of 
the other commands, would 
accompany their formation 
to the field. Active service 
was confined entirely to ‘small’ 
wars, and to have served fin 
war thus came to be 4 
rather rare distinction and 
of great advantage to the 
professional career of aD all- 
bitious officer. The inevitable 
result was that when hostilities 
were in the air there would 
set in an orgy of wangling, 
of jockeying, of pulling of 
strings, and of a use of ‘il 
terest’ that it is difficult to 
realise to-day when organise 
tion is more definite and clear 
cut. An officer with ‘ interest’ 
would be selected for the stafi 
rather than one who lacked it, 
even though the latter’s qualif- 
cations might be superior ; the 
home battalion of a ‘ fashion 
able’ regiment would displace 
a unit at the head of the roster 
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for foreign service. The system 
prevailed also in India. It 
was, of course, a rotten system ; 
put it was not stamped out 
until the God of War had flung 
practically all the Regular 
Army, a good fraction of the 
Militia, some Volunteers, and 
an immense number of Imperial 
Yeomanry and overseas con- 
tingents ‘into the soup’ in 
South Africa with unerring and 
impartial hand. 

One of the most important 
reforms which resulted from 
the South African War was 
the formation of a real staff. 
Forty years ago no General 
Staff existed, and the functions 
of operations and training were, 
at Aldershot and elsewhere, 
part of what would now be 
called the ‘A’ branch, who 
did ‘Q’ duties in addition. 
The remoteness and aloofness 
of the staff from regimental 
officers was much more marked 
than is the case to-day. An 
infantry Brigade Major is at 
the present time a very useful 
officer, but is not—even in his 
own imagination—relatively to 
his regimental comrades in the 
station where he functions, a 
being of another world. But 
even the lapse of forty years 
has not dimmed the impression 
made upon a young soldier— 
the writer of this article—by 
the recollection of the Brigade 
Major of one of the Aldershot 
brigades. Mounted on a great 
chestnut horse, immaculately 
turned out in long frock-coat 
and cocked hat, he would pass 
slowly and majestically through 
the lines of the brigade. Incessu 
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patuit deus, looking indeed like 
one of the sterner Roman 
emperors proceeding to the 
Senate House to receive the 
acclamations of its members 
and his formal inclusion among 
the great deities of Rome. To 
the salute of the startled second 
lieutenant this demi-god might 
condescend to raise two fingers 
to the cocked hat’s brim, but 
of friendly greeting—even of 
chill recognition—there would 
be no more trace than might 
have been vouchsafed by one 
of the prouder medizval Popes 
to a bleeding flagellant or to 
a mendicant friar. Luckily 
the rough-and-tumble of the 
South African War, which 
showed pretty plainly that these 
demi-gods might after all be 
of very ordinary clay—and 
rather stupid clay at that— 
put an end to all that prepos- 
terous nonsense. 

Does the ‘old soldier’ exist 
to-day ? Forty years ago, al- 
though ‘short service’ had 
long been introduced and the 
bulk of the rank and file of 
a home battalion were young 
and immature soldiers, there 
was always a sprinkling of 
privates who had aged at a 
terrific rate. Many of them 
looked as old as a man of 
sixty to-day. And yet, even 
assuming that those venerable 
warriors had enlisted at the 
maximum age, and even grant- 
ing that they had extended 
and re-engaged till they were 
‘over their twenty-one,’ their 
ages, in very few cases, could 
have been over, forty-five—in 
other words, hardly past the 
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very prime of life. Many were 
under forty. This premature 
ageing was a very marked 
characteristic of the Victorian 
soldier, and many causes have 
been assigned for it. The late 
Lord Plumer once told the 
author that, in his opinion, 
the excessive and monotonous 
sentry-go of those days had 
much to answer for, but this 
could hardly have been the 
whole cause. It is possible 
that Indian service, with its 
long spells of hot weather in 
the plains and the terrible 
epidemics with the inevitable 
nerve strain brought about— 
and the absence of sport char- 
acteristic of to-day—were pre- 
disposing causes. Added to 
this, it must be said that a 
copious indulgence in beer, espe- 
cially in a tropical climate, 
could hardly have had a re- 
juvenating effect. Whatever 
the cause or causes, the ‘old 
soldier,’ of even late Victorian 
days, seems to have no counter- 
part in the present time, and 
one looks in vain in the ranks 
of a battalion for those red- 
nosed, grey-headed, bald and 
prematurely aged men who 
were once by no means an un- 
common sight. 

It cannot be denied that the 
Army of forty years ago was, 
so far as the rank and file are 
concerned, much less temperate 
than its successor of to-day. 
The canteen did a roaring 
trade; ‘soft drinks,’ though 
not unknown, were not exactly 
fashionable ; and in the author’s 
battalion there was a private 
—let us call him Brown—who 


was known as ‘ Jubilee Brown’ 
from the fact that he attained 
in his defaulter sheet his fiftieth 
entry of drunkenness. Yet, 
when all is said and done, 
drunkenness was confined rather 
to an element in each battalion 
than diffused throughout it, 
and some of the topers were 
by no means the worst soldiers 
either on parade or in the field. 
Organised sports and games 
did not play the part they do 
to-day ; there were no ‘pic- 
tures ’; other amusements were 
few; and the monotony of 
the soldier’s life drove many 
to drink. It is worth noting 
that, forty years ago, cigarettes 
had not reached even the ser- 
geants’ mess; and a private 
smoking a cigarette would have 
been as startling a sight as 
would be to-day a private with 
a monocle. The officers of the 
Army forty years ago were, a8 
a class, particularly abstemious 
(cocktails, be it noted, were 
then entirely unknown), but it 
was possible for a ‘ soaker’ to 
adhere to military life for a 
longer period and in a manner 
which would be impossible to- 
day. The author of this article 
remembers one case of delirium 
tremens, and has memories of 
a general officer—not at Alder- 
shot—who was distinctly ‘ un- 
der the weather’ as often a8 
not. 

The military authorities sub- 
mitted to the tyranny of beer 
and of the ‘Trade.’ There 
was a fixed belief that without 
beer the British soldier could 
not march or fight. (During 
the Crimean War a very high 
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onage had been much con- 
cerned about what porter the 
Guards were accustomed to 
drink, and gave orders that 
“ Mr Grant should be requested 
to get that particular kind of 
porter.”) The provision, trans- 
port and issue of beer was an 
important feature of training 
and manceuvres. Towards the 
end of a long, hot, tiring march 
a whole brigade might be held 
up. If you moved forward 
to investigate the cause of the 
check you would soon find it. 
Beer. Drawn athwart a steep 
hill would be one or two con- 
tractors’ waggons, the horses 
exhausted and rebellious, the 
civilian drivers hot and sulky, 
and under the great white 
waggon-tilt—visible, of course, 
to the enemy for miles—would 
be seen big, fat, brown barrels 
of British beer. An attack 
might be hampered, or a re- 
treat might be delayed, the 
whole operations might be 
ruined. But the beer was 
there, and that counted for 
a great deal. 

Looking at a current local 
map of Aldershot, the veteran 
is almost startled to see that 
it is connected with London, 
with the Midlands and with 
the sea-coast by fleets of motor- 
buses. Forty years ago such 
mobility was non-existent, and, 
a8 there were no motor-cars 
or motor-cycles of private 
Ownership, life at Aldershot 
was more stay-at-home than 
18 perhaps the case to-day. 
Shanks’ mare was, however, 
called a good deal into service, 
and walking held a place which 
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would be absolutely unknown 
to-day were it not for the 
advent of the civilian hiker. 
Physical fitness—it was the 
Sandow era—was a craze; 
everyone walked a good deal 
and kept extremely fit by that 
method. In the writer’s bat- 
talion were three subalterns 
who used to think nothing of 
walking to Guildford and back 
between lunch and dinner, keep- 
ing up a steady six miles an 
hour for the better portion of 
the twenty miles out and 
home. 

It might be imagined that 
the bicycle would have been 
employed, for, in the early 
’nineties, it was no new and 
untried invention ; the present 
‘safety’ pattern—as distinct 
from the old ‘penny farthing’ 
—had been in use for several 
years, and the pastime of cy- 
cling had been revolutionised 
by the invention of the pneu- 
matic tyre. But cycling was, 
in military Aldershot, ana- 
thema, the sin of witchcraft, 
taboo. It was ‘ impossible.’ 
It was simply one of those 
things which ‘ were not done.’ 
If a subaltern—in mufti, of 
course—were to be seen cycling 
in Aldershot by daylight—there 
were some enthusiasts who used 
to go a-wheel on dark nights— 
he would be summoned, as a 
heretic against ‘Form,’ before 
a Holy Office of his outraged 
comrades and, inevitably found 
guilty, would be subjected to 
draconic punishment. That an 
officer should ever bestride a 
bicycle in uniform was an 
eventuality so awful and un- 
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thinkable as to be beyond the 
ken of human imagination. It 
is impossible to realise the 
atrocity or horror such an 
action would have been con- 
sidered forty years ago other 
than by imagining the Chief 
of the Staff appearing to-day 
at an inspection with a false 
nose, or an archbishop hurrying 
up the Mall on roller skates to 
attend a levee at Buckingham 
Palace. The bicycle was, in 
the days of which we write, 
thought to be the hallmark of 
the clerk, or shop assistant, 
class. A public schoolboy might 
learn to ride one in the seclu- 
sion of a country home in his 
holidays, but that was all. In 
the military world it was not 
to be thought of. There was 


a good deal of snobbishness in 
late Victorian England, and it 


was only the storm of enthu- 
siasm of 1896 which blew the 
bicycle into Aldershot. It was 
then that Society with a large 
S used to disport itself in 
Battersea Park astride a wheel, 
and, with this lead, even con- 
servative and snobbish Alder- 
shot had to follow suit. 

The absence of the distrac- 
tion afforded to-day by the 
motor-car possibly caused field 
sports and games to play a 
larger part in the officers’ 
recreation at Aldershot than 
they do to-day, but this is 
a statement upon which it 
would be very dangerous to 
dogmatise. In the non-mili- 
tary world, and even within 
the Army, it is, of course, a 
commonplace that mechanisa- 
tion has to a great extent 


replaced the horse (one wonders 
what would have happened 
to a prophet at Aldershot 
forty years ago, who would 
have foretold that many then 
living would see cavalry regi- 
ments ‘ mounted ’ not on horses 
but in armoured cars!) Qn 
the other hand, there is the 
paradox that nowadays the 
infantry is far more ‘horse’ 
than before, owing to the fact 
that the company commander 
are mounted and the existence 
of the ‘Ten Pounder ’ charger 
—unknown in the days of 
which we write—has brought 
hunting, certainly hunting with 
a drag, within the ambit ofa 
much larger number of officers, 
Possibly cricket was mor 
universal and rather more of 
a religion than it is now in 
these days of movement and 
speed. Concerning one game 
it is, however, as well to correct 
a curious belief, prevalent 
among juvenile pressmen, t 
the effect that, forty yean 
ago, lawn tennis was a pat 
ballish affair played with lop 
sided racquets on an untrimmed 
plot of grass and over a sagging 
net. The early ‘nineties wer 
the era of Baddeley and Pim, 
and if the Dohertys had no 
yet reached the summit of the 
ladder they were making pt 
gress upwards. ‘Class’ tenuis 
has undoubtedly become hardet 
and faster (though not to such 
a great extent as some simple 
minded people imagine), but 
if Mr Wells’ Time Machite 
could be brought into actiol 
and if an observer, after watel- 
ing lawn tennis played at Alder 
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shot to-day, could be whirled 
back to watch it played there 
forty years ago, it is doubtful 
whether he would detect any 
marked difference between the 
better players of the game ; 
he would notice none at all 
in the ground, the implements 
or the accessories on, or 
with which, it is played. Un- 
doubtedly the general standard 
would be higher, due simply 
to the fact that lawn tennis 
is, year by year, played by a 
wider number of people, and 
that the average court year 
by year approximates more 
nearly to the centre court at 
Wimbledon. 

In matters of uniform and 
dress, ‘Form’ was probably 
more of a tyrant than to-day, 
and particularly was this the 
case with plain clothes. There 
was an iron rectitude to be 
observed in “running up to 
town,” when a frock-coat and 
top-hat were de rigueur should 
the journey involve a visit to 
Clubland or the West End. 
Even an afternoon’s constitu- 
tional across Caesar’s Camp 
and home by Laffan’s Plain 
would as a rule be undertaken 
under a bowler hat. The cloth 
cap and the Trilby hat 
were unknown in those days: 
the soft collar, now almost 
universal, would have thrown 
Many officers into a seizure. 
What came later to be known 
a8 ‘ratcatcher kit’ was abso- 
lutely unknown in the Alder- 
shot of the ‘nineties. To dine 
at a Service club, or any other 
club, except in white tie and 
tails—the dinner coat had not 
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then ‘arrived ’—was unthink- 
able, but the Service club then 
hardly affected a subaltern, 
for so congested was the roll 
of applicants for membership, 
that seven or eight years was 
no unusual period to remain 
upon the waiting list. 

As is the case to-day the 
demands of India caused the 
home battalions to be draft- 
finding units of officers and 
men. But the young officer 
proceeding, forty years ago, 
to the East knew nothing of 
the comfort of the liners which 
form the hired transports of 
to-day. In the early ‘nineties 
the troopships were still naval 
vessels, under Admiralty con- 
trol. Big ships, as ships went 
forty years ago, with their 
tall white sides and yellow 
funnel and barque-rigged masts, 
they can best be described as 
whited sepulchres. They rolled 
frightfully in heavy weather, 
and contained within them the 
maximum of discomfort. In 
the Navy they were always 
known as ‘lobster pots,’ from 
their cargoes, and were com- 
manded as a rule by officers 
with no further hope of pro- 
motion, and if efforts had been 
thought out to ensure friction 
between the two Services noth- 
ing better in that line could 
have been achieved than this 
trooping system. In_ these 
vessels a junior subaltern would 
find himself an inhabitant of 
Pandemonium, a small tri- 
angular space aft in the 
darkest embowelments of the 
ship, surrounded by what were 
by courtesy called cabins, in 
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reality dens separated from the 
central space merely by Vene- 
tian shutters, which were re- 
moved soon after leaving 
England for the purpose of 
ventilation. These dens con- 
tained three berths apiece, and 
grew harrower and narrower 
as they approached the stern 
of the trooper. Each was 
lighted by one circular port- 
hole, of stout and not unduly 
transparent glass, which could 
be opened only in the Suez 
Canal owing to their small 
distance from the water-line. 
If the ship were full, as was 
usually the case, certain un- 
fortunates had to sleep in 
cots slung in the central space, 
and dress as best they could 
on lockers which contained 
their kit. His experience of 
“a life on the ocean wave” 
was by no means a bed of roses 
for the youthful ‘ grabby.’ 

Yet those who were young 
officers at Aldershot round 
about forty years ago and are 
still alive can look back upon 
@ service in some _ respects 
unique. They saw the last of 
the Old Red Army and the 
close of the Victorian era. 
They went through the puri- 
fication by fire in South Africa. 


They adapted themselves to 
what was in many respects a 
new army, remodelled and re. 
formed as the result of the 
experiences of that war. Ag 
field officers and senior com- 
pany commanders they went 
out with the Old Contemptibles 
in 1914, and when that army 
perished, the graves near Mons 
and Le Cateau, and by the 
Yeser and the Aisne, were filled 
by hundreds of their comrades, 
Of those that still survive, 
the advance of instans senecta 
and the provisions of the Royal 
Warrant have consigned the 
vast majority to retirement, 
Their swords are beaten, if 
not into ploughshares at any 
rate into trowels and secateurs. 
Yet their hearts are still with 
the Army, and, as they gaze 
affectionately—and with envy 
—upon their young counter 
parts and successors of to-day, 
they know well that these can 
be trusted to carry on the 
history and traditions of what 
is the grandest profession in 
the world, which they them- 
selves learnt at Aldershot— 
Forty Years Ago. 


O mihi praeteritos referat si 
Jupiter annos. 
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MEET MR A. WIGGINS. 


It was early May and the 
hour noon. The conditions of 
this month and hour in North- 
em India are so singularly 
unpleasant that they need not 
be enlarged upon. Suffice it 
that they imply an impelling 
desire to be in the shade and 
to drink cool liquids. But 
where I now stood, neither 
shade nor drink was available, 
nor at any place nearer than 
seven miles. I stood on a 
desolatingly flat plain covered 
with parched yellow grass that 
made thirsty noises in the wind, 
and dotted with the thirstiest, 
thorniest thorn-trees ever seen. 

From one horizon to the 
other stretched the plain, and 
so did the only feature upon 
it, and that not a very inspiring 
one—a railway. On this I 
stood and watched a loose 
horse— my horse — trailing a 
rein and joyfully trotting 
back to camp seven miles 
away and leaving me to walk. 
He knew he had me at his 
mercy, and was imparting into 
his gait derisive actions, step- 
ping very high, floating along, 
blowing impudently through 
his nostrils. In fact, he was 
cocking every kind of snook 
at me that a horse could cock, 
and showing me how much 
better he could get along with- 
out than with me. I saw him 
tread on the rein and hoped 
it hurt him; and then he 
floated, and minced, and whin- 
nied himself into the ‘thorn scrub 
and heat haze and was gone. 

Well, there was one bright 


spot at the end of the seven- 
mile walk that lay before me. 
In two or three hours’ time, 
when I limped into camp, I 
should have the extreme plea- 
sure of shooting the brute. I 
knew this for certain. It made 
me almost happy. And almost 
for certain I knew that next 
day the brute would be alive 
and unshot, and would have 
wormed his way back into my 
affections. This moderated my 
happiness. 

The railway ran as straight 
as a ruler from north to south. 
My camp lay close to it. There 
was therefore no shorter way 
of getting there than by walk- 
ing on the line. That meant 
seven miles on ballast and 
sleepers. The alternative was 
a like distance over a country 
split into millions of fissures 
by the heat, each fissure with 
a gape just wide enough to 
take my boot and bite it, and 
all concealed beneath the dry 
grass. 

I stood on the line, looked 
along it southwards, and found 
that Euclid was wrong. The 
metals were certainly parallel 
straight lines. Yet they met 
in the distance before they 
passed out of sight. I turned 
and looked northwards, and 
perceived a point which had 
both part and substance— 
Euclid was wrong again—for 
it increased in size as it came 
nearer. And it was on the 
line. I could not tell how far 
off it was, for it danced and 
shimmered in the hot air that 
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flickered over the permanent 
way. I whipped out my 
glasses. In their blurred field 
I made out something red 
which flickered, and below it 
a@ quivering blobby thing, with 
something white onit. Enough! 
This must be a trolley with its 
red flag and a man in white 
as a passenger. And it was 
coming my way; and would 
soon, if force, fear or fraud 
could accomplish it, be going 
my way and taking me with it. 

Soon it emerged into clearer 
visibility and I could make 
out a seated figure and two 
coolies, running one on either 
line, propelling the trolley. As 
they arrived where I was stand- 
ing the stout figure applied a 
brake, and with a slight squeak 
the trolley came to a standstill. 

Seated squarely on the centre 
of the trolley seat was a short, 
bearded, burly figure, in a 
crumpled white duck suit, a 
rifle between its knees and a 
hat of enormous size on its 
head. The hat had a bulge 
on it all round its outside, like 
a battleship’s. Owing to the 
bushy brown beard and this 
hat, very little of a face could 
be distinguished. But when 
the hat was lifted in a courteous 
greeting, I perceived a very 
honest British face, and par- 
ticularly a pair of limpid child- 
like brown eyes. 

“« Any trouble, sir? ” 

“None that you can’t get 
me out of.” 

I stated my predicament, 
and Mr Alfred Wiggins—for 
this was none other than the 
person I wish you to meet— 
solved it instantly with a shift 


of his position and a cordial 
invitation to join him on his 
trolley, and away we rumbled. 

Mr Wiggins and I exchanged 
names and professions. I learnt 
among a good many other 
matters that he was a per. 
manent-way inspector over a 
thirty-mile stretch of the rail- 
way I was now travelling on 
without a ticket. His talk for 
a while dwelt lovingly on 
sleepers, bolts, fish-plates, bal- 
last, metals, bridges and wash- 
outs. It turned to sport, and 
the length of horn of the black 
buck that was travelling with 
us under the seat, and of other 
deer that Mr Wiggins had shot 
or missed while cherishing his 
fish-plates, bolts and nuts. He 
spoke also of horses as tricky 
animals, and of ‘‘ridin’ on 
’orseback as what I should call 
tirin’.”” His opinion of horses 
was a low one. When you 
were not tiring yourself riding 
on their backs, they kicked 
you with their back feet or 
tore you down with their teeth. 
A trolley was a much better 
way of getting about than 
horses, said Mr W. 

To these stinging criticisms 
on the noble animal I chorused, 
“They are, they are!” or 
“They do, they do!” Noth- 
ing that Mr Wiggins could say 
against the horse could be, 
with me just then, too hot or 
too strong. My spite and 
anger against one particular 
member of that loathsome tribe 
were still hot upon me. I was 
sorry when he left the horse, 
turned to more personal mat- 
ters and told me that there was 
a Mrs Wiggins, and that he 
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nad married her out of the 
parracks, her father being a 

¢ and her mother a very 
good woman, but not quite— 
Mr Wiggins paused here and 
left me to suppose (wrongly) — 
‘all there.’ She was quite all 
there, a8 I deduced later, but 
not quite a pure Saxon. 
Whether Mrs Wiggins was a 
little sunburnt in consequence, 
I never really learnt. He also 
told me the exact measure- 
ments of his hat, twenty-two 
inches brim to brim. I noticed 
when he wanted to adjust the 
angle at which it sat on his 
head that he only had to hunch 
a shoulder. 

The coolies propelling the 
trolley were pattering steadily 
along behind us, leaping on to 
it now and again till it died 
away and then pattering again. 
I turned to watch them. Their 
bare feet never missed the rail. 
Even to us, seated and doing 
nothing, the sun was almost 
unbearable, and they had to 
push a trolley, plus 24 stone 
at least. 

“How many miles can your 
coolies do in a day, Mr Wiggins 
—a day like this ? ” 

A stout forefinger was ad- 
vanced towards me till it just 
touched my knee. Mr Wiggins’s 
forefinger was a sign of great 
emphasis. It was constantly 
in play, sometimes just touch- 
ing my knee, sometimes getting 
half-way there, sometimes ad- 
vancing only an inch, some- 
times it only gave a flickering 
movement.. And when his fore- 
finger worked, he dropped his 
voice and spoke very slowly 
and earnestly and challenged 
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me with his eye. Then I knew 
that I was being told the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, and must be 
prepared for statements that 
might sound like lies, whole 
lies and nothing but lies. 

“Tl tell ye, sir,” said Mr 
Wiggins, in answer to my ques- 
tion, “and I'll tell ye true. 
These lads of mine—with a 
third in relief along with them 
—done 54 mile, 4 furlongs, 
measured, on a day like this, 
only ‘otter, in twelve counted 
hours; 6 to 18 o’clock, sir.” 
He paused, rolled his challeng- 
ing eye from off mine, sat back, 
and let this statement percolate 
through me. 

* But mind, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “I treats ’*em kind— 
like yoomans almost. Not like 
some of our chaps who treats 
‘em with the boot. Wot I 
meanter say is I lets ’em ’ave 
a drink o’ pani reasonable, or 
I gives ’em five minutes for a 
smoke. If I shoots a deer, 
I gives ’em a bit. I never ’its 
’em, not without good and just 
cause, and never not too ’ard. 
Consequence is they fair wor- 
ships me. Treats me like God 
—one o’ theirs I mean, sir. 
And they’re good lads, too, 
works honest and earns scarce 
more in a day than wot you 
or me’d spend on matches. 
Ay, and married too, and with 
children. But aggaravatin’ at 
times.” 

Here Mr Wiggins, anxious 
for corroboration of these state- 
ments as to his singular benevo- 
lence, called over his shoulder— 

“TI treats you kind, don’t I, 
Spunkie ? ” 
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“* Ha, sahib,”’ replied Spunkie, 
grinning widely while he ran. 

“°’Ow many bawl-butchas, 
Debi ? ” 

Debi, also grinning heartily, 
took one hand off the trolley 
and held up four fingers, thereby 
signifying that his quiver held 
four bawl-butchas. 

** Then there’s another thing. 
I speaks their lingo—fiuent. 
They likes that. It come easy 
tome. Most of our chaps thinks 
it low.” 

I had not yet heard many 
flowery" Persian idioms in Mr 
W.’s speech, but it was early 
to judge. 

** But look here, Mr W. Just 
before you came along I put 
my hand on the line. I took 
it off again pretty quick. What 
about your lads’ naked feet ? ” 

“Yes, the metals is ’ot. 
Causes a lot of exparnsion. 


The metals wants watching 
round about now, else they 


buckles. But them niggers’ 
feet is like wot boots is to you 
and me, sir. Better—there 
bein’ no cobbler’s bills. But 
yet again, I ain’t quite so sure 
as to their bein’ as good’s 
boots. No. I don’t want to 
deceive ye; under some cir- 
cumstances, nigs’ soles ain’t as 
good’s boots. Snakes, f’rin- 
stance.” 

Mr Wiggins operated his fore- 
finger — fully operated it — it 
touched me. His voice sank 
to a graveside tone and tempo. 
But he ceased here. 

“Yes ? ” I asked. 

“If you ain’t nowise pressed 
for time,” answered Mr W. 
irrelevantly, “‘I usually ’alts 
under this ’ere kicker-tree, mile 
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210, fur. 5. It don’t give much 
shade, but there’s water neg 
here, and we’ve done ten mile 
and I lets my lads ’ave a drink 
o’ pani here and a smoke. Fo 
a ’arf hower or so.” 

Actually I was much pressed 
for time, because I was anxious 
to shove along and shoot my 
horse while in the humom, 
But I did not say so, and we 
halted in the scraggy shade of 
a kikur-tree. 

** Now, you two,” said M 
W., “’op it. Buzz off. Pani, 
Arder gunter. Mallum.” This 
was fluent Hindustani for water, 
half an hour, and get that clear, 

Mr Wiggins produced from 
under the venison a tin box 
with a domed lid, which Mn 
W. had that morning stocked 
with needments for the moun- 
tain air, and a porous earthen 
pot, wet on the outside and ful 
of almost cold water. He 
shared these with me. 

“We was talkin’ of nigs 
feet,” resumed Mr W. 

“* And snakes,’ I added. 

* And snakes,” said Mr W,, 
sinking his voice and turning 
those childlike eyes on me 
“Well, sir, if you cast your 
eye along this pernament way, 
ye’ll see she runs along a much 
higher embankment just about 
here nor what she do else 
wheres. To be eggzack, from 
mile 210 to mile 210 fur. 4 
It was—now let me see”— 
he ticked off the seasons with 
the operative finger—“ not thre 
rains agone, nor the one afore 
that. No, nor yet the one afore 
that. "Twas six rains agone 
be eggzack. There was tt 
menjious floods out—tremer 
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jious—nothin’ ever seed like it 
since the railroad come ’ere. 
And all in a lump, mind ye— 
wash-outs, slips, culverts and 
pridges gone, ballast clean car- 
ried away. Plenty of work night 
and day for the pernament-way 
staff. “IT'weren’t special bad 
about here, but bad enough.” 

Mr W., having launched his 
narrative, I shall now take com- 
mand of the craft and give the 
substance of his words, rather 
than his words themselves. 
Only in the ruddier, forefingery 
portions of the narrative shall 
Mr W. resume command. Truth 
to tell, his craft steered a little 
wid when Mr W. took the 
wheel, and required occasion- 
ally to be brought back to the 
proper compass-bearing. 

It was, then, during the latter 
part of this torrential flooding 
that Mr W., feeling a little 
uleasy as to a certain spot on 
his thirty-mile stretch, launched 
forth on his trolley to inspect 
it. It was only some six miles 
away, and he started late in 
the afternoon, meaning to finish 
his inspection, carry on to the 
nearest island or railway sta- 
tion, and spend the night there. 

The whole country was a sea 
of water. The railway, running 
along its embankment some 
six foot above the surrounding 
plain, was itself awash, but 
only to the extent of a few 
Inches. This was not deep 
though to stop them, but ren- 
dered their progress slow. Mr 
W. found all well with his 
doubtful point, and carried on 
to the higher embankment, to 
which he had recently called 
my attention and on which I 
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was now eating the larger 
portion of the contents of the 
domed box. Here they were 
on dry going once more, and 
with a slight gradient in their 
favour Mr W. rang up ‘ Full 
speed ahead’ and away they 
went. Twilight had begun to 
fall. It was raining all round 
them, though not actually where 
they were. The thunder rolled 
continuously. 

Picture, therefore, Mr W. 
propelled by his two hench- 
men shooting along over this 
short dry stretch of high em- 
bankment. Beyond this lay 
three more miles of railway, 
flooded but practicable, which 
they would have to traverse 
ere they reached their jour- 
ney’s end—to wit, the railway 
station where they were to 
pass the night. 

Mr Wiggins having set his 
stage, with some skill and a 
good many dives into the wings, 
proceeded to bring on his 
players. 

The trolley had scarcely ac- 
celerated a score of yards, and 
Mr Wiggins’s attention being 
fixed rather on the resonant 
heavens above than on the rails 
slipping away beneath him, 
when one of the coolies threw 
tongue, and both of them leapt 
on to the trolley. This, owing 
to the slight gradient, carried 
on, reached the bottom of the 
favouring slope and came to a 
standstill. Thinking that one 
of his men had missed his foot- 
ing and turned his ankle or 
trod on a sharp bit of ballast, 
Mr W. turned to inquire the 
cause. He perceived that both 
men were green with terror, 
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and both were trembling. 
“What is it?” he asked. 
“* Sahmp,” was the reply. Then 
as his eyes took the direction 
of the coolies’ fixed stare astern 
—there was yet light to see 
fairly clear—he saw that the 
line was crawling with snakes. 
They lay lax and motionless, 
they looped over the rails, they 
moved slowly over the sharp 
ballast. And there were more 
snakes swimming and landing 
and joining their friends on 
the only little stretch of dry 
ground for miles. For though 
the embankment here was high, 
the water lapped within a foot 
or two of the top. Glancing 
at the nearer scene, the occu- 
pants of the trolley perceived 
a considerable movement of 
snakes to and from under their 
trolley. This stood only a foot 
or so above the ground, and 
it had little iron spoked wheels 
which offered rather a con- 
venient approach to a nice 
little additional bit of dry 
ground—the trolley. 

One of the coolies had put 
his bare foot on a snake. 

The situation was unpleasant, 
but they were yet to realise 
how unpleasant. 

“The thunder give over just 
then. It was that still we could 
hear our hearts going. And 
we could hear something else 
as well—a rustlin’ and a clickin’ 
noise, caused by them crawlers 
shifting the lighter ballast 
stones just a leetle bit as they 
crawled over ’em. 

“IT sez jes’ now,” continued 
Mr W., “that the pernament 
way was crawling with reptiles. 
Now I ain’t agoin’ to deceive 


or alyways exaggerate” (he 
pronounced both g’s hard, whic, 
made it a very formidabk 
word). ‘‘ Them crawlers wasn 
scrounging like bees—or ants— 
nor yet maggits. I can’t te 
ye ow many there was about 
us, ’coz I didn’t count, and the 
light failing. Wot I meante 
say is that you or me in boot 
and slacks, especially if starched 
and in good daylight, or even 
in that failin’ light, might 9 
walked careful like, with a 
stick, and bin safe from ’em, 
But nobody wouldn’t’ve liked 
the job. I don’t reckon that 
while the light lasted I sea 
more than ten snakes in twenty 
yards. But snakes is lengthy 
reptiles, and takes up room a 
you may say. I disremembe 
seein’ any big ‘uns—none over 
six or seven foot. But it kep 
gettin’ darker, and they kep 
slidin’ up out of the water 
to the dry, and when ther 
they bided ! 

*“* Now you sez to me, ‘ Why 
didn’t you in your boots and 
slacks, and while the light 
lasted, ’op off the trolley and 
push her clear? "T'was only 
a matter of a hundred yan 
either way, instead of standin’ 
there demeanin’ yourself * 
shiverin’ like a native, ani 
a-countin’ o’ them mixel 
bathers while the light lasted! 

“Tl tell ye, sir. Bein’ # 
it was certain sure to rain and 
rain tolerable ’ard, when ! 
started, and wadin’ to do, | 
just slips on shorts and canvas 
shoes and not even socks, | 
dursn’t get down and shove 
clear.” 

Mr Wiggins withdrew his sel 
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yindicatory forefinger and con- 
tinued, or I shall for him. 

He was a calm man. He 
said so and he looked it. Noth- 
ing ever worried him, he said ; 
up till now he had seen no 
cause for alarm. It was almost 
dark, and the rain was going 
to fall very heavily, but they 
were safe on their little wooden 
island and immune, so far, 
from them crawlers. Wiggins 
had just summed up the situa- 
tion thus. He was seated on 
the seat and the two coolies 
were standing on the deck of 
the trolley behind him. It was 
at this moment that something 
slid over the instep of one of 
the coolies. With a yell both 
men leapt over the back of the 
seat and stood upon it. Wig- 
gins also stood. Things that 
could get up on to the deck 
of a trolley by way of the little 
wheels might also come up 
through the bars of the seat. 
The three men must have felt 
like people standing on a rock 
which a rising tide would shortly 
submerge. 

Wiggins took the flag out 
of its socket, and using the 
pole with tact and persuasive- 
ness, induced the intruder to 
slide off and join his mates. 
There was still light enough 
for him to see that there was 
an intruder, and that it was 
one of the very bloated, short, 
torpid kind. From his descrip- 
tion of it, it might have been 
@ Russel’s viper, not an animal 
that even the extremist mem- 
bers of the 8.P.C.A. would 
care to make a scene about at 


the annual bear-fight of the 
Society. 
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Wiggins had to reconsider 
the situation. Here they were, 
stuck on their island, less in- 
clined than ever to leave it 
now that it was dark; and 
yet it had proved itself to be 
no longer above the rising tide 
of serpents. The trolley party 
had but two courses open to 
them—they could get down, 
push their island over the short, 
dry, snaky stretch of railway 
to the safety of the flooded 
line, and so three miles to their 
night’s destination, or they 
could remain and await events. 
In the humid stillness which 
often precedes a_ torrential 
downpour, the clicking and 
rustling about and under the 
trolley was still very faintly 
audible. They decided to stay 
where they were, and Spunkie 
was ordered to keep brooming 
the deck below their seat until 
something came to move them 
along. But what ? 

Trampling on the heels of 
the question as to what was 
to get them out of their pre- 
dicament came the answer, 
“No. 12 up goods train.” She 
was known to be due at this 
point in a few minutes’ time, 
because she passed the Wiggins’ 
residence seven miles away each 
evening at 7 P.M., and when 
she did so, Mrs Wiggins would 
’oller out, “‘The tea’s wet, 
father,” and father would then 
have a good sluice in the goossle 
canner (or scullery sink of the 
East) and thereafter sup. 

I had at this point to bring 
Mr W. back to the compass-bear- 
ing of his tale, for he became 
involved in his sink and his 
sluicings and over his supper, 
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and looked like shaping a new 
course altogether. I therefore 
dragged him away from his 
house and reminded him that 
No. 12 was ‘doo along’ in a 
few minutes’ time, and that 
I was waiting to know whether 
she was to overrun the trolley 
or to stop in time. 

This, said Mr W., depended 
on two things. First, on No. 
12’s headlights, which were 
notoriously poor; and secondly, 
on Driver Jakes, who was a 
proper boozey owl. The head- 
lights, so far as they went, 
were dependable. You knew 
where you were with them. 
But Jakes was another pair 
of shoes. In Mr Wiggins’s 
words, Jakes was ‘spiteful,’ 
by which he meant that Jakes 
was not as regular in his cups 
as a better-hearted tippler 
would be. Up to a degree 
Jakes could be depended on. 
He could be depended on, for 
instance, to pick up without 
fail daily, at a small railway 
station some twenty miles back, 
a bottle of native spirits by 
arrangement with a friend there. 
And to start drinking so soon 
as the sun was below funnel- 
top. Jakes could further be 
depended on by the time his 
train passed the spot where the 
trolley was now marooned, to 
be (1) oiled, or (2) smorged. 
To me oiling was a familiar 
term, for a mechanical age 
naturally prefers an oil-can to 
illustrate a national hobby to, 
as formerly, the sails of a ship 
or the effect of waves over 
persons or things. Smorging, 
on the other hand, though un- 
familiar to me, was one of 


those words that speak for 
themselves, even to the meanest 
intellect. It was here that 
Jakes became spiteful and un- 
trustworthy. The exact how 
and spot when he passed from 
oil to smorge was never known, 
and herein lay Wiggins’s chief 
dilemma. For if Jakes were 
merely oiled, he would still be 
in charge of his engine, though 
unfit for this, and jealous of 
his fireman assuming any con- 
trol, which is to say that a 
bad look-out would be kept 
just when, on a night like this, 
a particularly bright one was 
essential. Whereas, if smorged, 
he would be asleep among the 
coals, and the fireman (“a 
bright lad, though a native ”) 
would be in charge and keeping 
a good look-out. 

It was, therefore, clearly de- 
sirable that Jakes should be 
smorged, but Wiggins had to 
provide for his being merely 
oiled. 

He now issued his next direc- 
tions as follows. Upon order 
duly given and not before, 
Debi was to set alight Wiggins’s 
hat, which was still dry and 
would burn like an old bee- 
skep. Though in the midst 
of rain, none had yet fallen 
where they were. The hat was 
dry and so were Wiggins’ 
matches, and so was his way- 
book, which furnished several 
pages as kindling. So also 4 
strip of the coolies’ cotton 
garment, which was torn off 
into small pieces to make extra 
sure. The hat when alight 
was to be placed on the flag- 
pole and waved. 

But if No. 12 failed to see 
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this, she might perhaps hear 
Wiggins’s rifle, which he now 
charged with four cartridges, 
with a fifth in the chamber, 
while he opened and placed in 
his left pocket a fresh packet 
as a quickly reached reserve. 
Good staff work, this. 

This done, he cudgelled his 
prain for further measures, and 
finding none, assumed that air 
of philosophical calm which 
he assured me was a proper 
thing for the superior race to 
display when leading an in- 
ferior race through a crisis. 
Spunkie kept scraping at the 
deck below him with the flag- 
pole. 

A little after her time No. 
12’s whistle was heard, and 
soon after her lights were seen. 

In massive British calm Wig- 
gins awaited her onset. But 
he did not wait quite long 
enough, and gave the word to 
light up (‘‘ Hagg do ”’) a little 
too soon. The hat blazed, and 
the pole, no longer a boarding 
pike or broom, and now a 
beacon, waved it in roaring 
ares through the black dark- 
ness. Anxious to see the state 
of the reptiliary, the pole was 
lowered so as to throw the 
light on to the ballast. No 
Snakes were seen, but there 
were many suspect shadows, 
especially close to and along- 
side of the metals. Then the 
hat slipped off and burnt itself 
out in front of the trolley, 
which was annoying because 
the train was coming up from 
behind it. It had yet given 
no sign of slowing down. 

And now the heavens de- 
Scended on them in a solid 
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deluge. No. 12’slights dwindled 
to two pin points, and Wiggins 
started slow magazine fire into 
the air. He fired five shots, 
and the train still came on. 
He then dived his hand into 
his pocket and, there being 
no time to charge his magazine, 
fired single shots not in the air, 
but a little to the right and 
left of the engine lights. This 
was in the hope, grown now 
rather slight, that if his shots 
were not heard, the whistle of 
the bullets past the engine or 
their impact upon it might be. 

He was almost at his last 
cartridge when they heard the 
brakes come on, and the usual 
feu-de-joie of bumps and clink- 
ings which run down a goods 
train when the engine wants 
to stop and the trucks do 
not. 

So far so good. But their 
troubles were not quite all 
over yet. 

No. 12 came to a halt within 
loud-speaking distance of the 
trolley, which her headlights 
showed up, though its dazzled 
occupants could see little of 
the engine. It turned out later 
that the fireman had seen the 
blazing hat, had called his Mr 
Jakes’s attention to it, and 
had been told to ‘‘ Chuparrao 
soor,”’ which is polite for ‘‘ Shut 
your mouth, fellow.” It was 
Wiggins’s shots that dissuaded 
Jakes from running on. 

** Hullo ! ” from the engine. 

“Ts that you, Jakes ? ’ from 
the trolley. 

“No. It’s Mr Jakes, damn 
you.” 

“Look here! It’s me—Wig- 


gins speaking — Alf Wiggins. 
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D’ye get me? 
me ? ” 

* Yes—I gets ye and I hears 
ye; but I ain’t yet heard why 
yer a-’oldin’ up my train.” 

(Considerate Mr Wiggins 
missed out all the expletives, 
but I felt they were there.) 

““* Look ’ere, Jakes,’ sez I, 
‘ we’re stuck ’ere on the trolley, 
the floods bein’ out.’ 

“*T sees that without yer 
tellin’ me.’ 

“*'We can’t neither go on 
nor back,’ sez I, payin’ no 
regard to his narstiness. 

*“*So ye keeps a-tellin’ me. 
But I’m a-goin’ to show you 
ow to, and quick too. If you 
and your niggers don’t get that 
trolley off of the metals in two 
shakes, my ingine’ll do it for 
you. See?’ 


Can ye hear 


“* But,’ sez I, patient-like, 


‘the floods ’as drownded out 
every snake in the place, and 
they’re layin’ all about the 
pernament way ; and we bein’ 
bare-legged can’t get off and 
clear ’er.’ 

“With that Jakes ’e fetches 
a narsty crool larf. 

*“* * Ho, Mr Tee Tote Wiggins,’ 
’e sez, ‘80 ye’re one of the sly 
kind wot won’t drink with a 
chap and wot likes drinkin’ 
with hisself! Snakes! Pink 
"uns is wot ye’re seein’, and 
mice and rats, all colours ’cept 
their nat’ral.’ 

“TI sees then ’tweren’t no 
use argle-bargling with Jakes. 
So I tells my lads to get the 
fireman to put ‘is ’ead outer 
the cab opposite to wot Jakes’s 
was, and to talk to ’im direct, 
and tell him to get Jakes to 
finish off the booze and be 
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done with it. I thought the 
fireman mighter done it, bein’ 
a native and crafty. 

“* And jes’ then I sees a light 
bobbin’ along towards us from 
the rear of the train. This 
be Noronha, the half - cagte 
guard, comin’ to see wot’s up, 
Not much good them Dlacky- 
whites, but Noronha played 
up, I will say.” 

Wiggins shouted to Noronha 
that if he kept on he would be 
walking among snakes, and the 
light shot up to the top ofa 
truck and then came bobbing 
forward to the tender, and was 
finally lost in the engine cab, 
Here the fireman must have 
acquainted Noronha with the 
situation, for he played » 
most skilfully. He made ont 
to the half-tipsy Jakes that in 
coming along to see what was 
holding up Jakes Sahib’s train 
he had got soaked through and 
was now about to ketch the 
fever, and probably go off his 
head. Could kind Jakes Sahib 
do something about it? Jakes 
had but one remedy for all 
troubles, and magnanimously 
gave the guard a sip out of the 
bottle. The guard, after sip 
ping, passed it back to Jakes, 
who, such is the force of habit, 
put it to his own lips, finished 
off the fiery liquid, complained 
of drowsiness, and subsided 
very soon into a corner and 
slept. 

Now all was clear line agail 
and the fireman in charge. He 
at once uncoupled his engine 
(without putting foot to the 
ground) and brought her for 
ward to within jumping # 
striding distance from the front 
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of the trolley. He would not 
come any nearer lest he should 
hit the trolley too hard and 
eapsize it or its occupants. 
Noronha with his lantern stood 
on the front plate of the engine 
ready to receive them. But 
though the trolley was within 
@ jump, its seat was not, and 
none of its occupants would 
come off it while a single 
shadow lurked on the deck 
below them. The headlights 
of the engine threw a good 
many shadows. Noronha, who 
had been holding his light near 
the ground so as to examine 
it, said that he could not see 
a single snake. He then asked 
for the flag-pole, and hung his 
lantern, which gave but a 
feeble glim, on to it. Thrusting 
it forward he shed a little 
light under the trolley seat. 

“What you brought your 
umbrella for, Mr Wiggins, if 
you don’t use it ? ” 

“I ain’t brought my um- 
brella.”” 

“Why, there’s one layin’ 
right under where you’re stand- 
in’. No, there’s two—wow ! ” 

“You go and fetch the fire- 
man’s long fire-rake,” said Wig- 
gins, “and shove ’em right off 
clean and good. No fumbling, 
mind. We don’t want ’em 
startin’ up under us or climb- 
ing.” 

Noronha next poked his lan- 
ten at a fore-wheel, gave 
another yell, let the lantern 
slip off, and reported— 

“A fat one, ’alf cut a-two, 
wreathin’ in pain, mixed up 
with the axle and very much 
alive,” 


This one was left. The trolley 
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was now pulled right up to 
the engine by means of the 
flag-pole, and the three ma- 
rooned men stepped straight 
from seat to engine. 

There was to be only one 
more little hitch. The engine 
went slowly ahead till the cow- 
catcher touched the trolley, 
which was then pushed very 
carefully till clear of the dry 
permanent way and on to the 
flooded portion. Noronha was 
sent back before this along the 
top of the trucks (he would 
not walk on the ballast and 
had no lantern) to stand on 
the top of his own van and 
wave a tail light (if he could 
get at it) in case a passenger 
train, known to be due about 
now, should come along from 
behind the goods train. The 
rain was still cascading down. 

The engine party, on arrival 
at the flooded portion of the 
line, took soundings and found 
only a few inches of water. 
Wiggins was about to lead his 
natives down to clear the line 
of the trolley, when Jakes, 
revived by the air and motion, 
once more stood by them sway- 
ing and troublesome, with a 
coal hammer in his hand. This 
upset their plans. Wiggins 
could not leave the engine 
because he knew his Jakes. 
He knew that Jakes, once they 
were off the engine, would 
steam away back to his train, 
pick her up, and then steam 
past them, leaving them to a 
three-mile walk in water and to 
probable drowning. It was 
impossible in the utter dark- 
ness to distinguish which was 
the track, where the water 
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was shallow, and which was 
not the track, where it suddenly 
deepened to six feet. And 
without their Wiggins, the two 
natives refused to leave the 
engine. 

Wiggins, rising to the occa- 

sion, now landed Jakes one 
under the jaw, and then they 
laid him among the coals, and 
the fireman was given the 
hammer to tap him on the 
head with if he showed lively 
again. 
Then the three men got 
down, splashed their way to 
the trolley, and by the light 
of the headlights placed their 
unwilling hands upon it, threw 
first the deck and later the 
wheels clear of the line. This 
done, they remounted the en- 
gine, the train was picked up, 
and away they steamed to the 
junction, which they reached 
without further mishap. 

There was yet a good deal 
more to tell aLout Jakes, the 
unpleasing appearance of his 
hair when mingled with rain 
and coal dust, the handing 
him over to the proper authority, 
and his eventual transfer to so 
remote and insignificant a 
branch-line as to be considered 
a mere twig in the railway 
system. Suffice it that within 
a year he was dead, after 
suffering ‘‘dretful agony pain 
’ceept w’en under morphium. 
"E bein’ dead, I won’t say 
nothin’ more against the man. 
As the sayin’ is, ‘ Nil desper- 
andum.’” With which laud- 
able sentiment Wiggins finally 
passed to his unexpected arrival 
that night at his own home. 
Here, after greetings and a 
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change of clothing, he sits 
supper and tells Mrs Wiggin; 
his adventures. 

“And w’y didn’t you kick 
them niggers off the trolley 
and make ’em clear it, father! 
Wot else is them ’eathens paid 
for? *Stead o’ mucking about 
and getting runned over, ora 
good as, by that boozer Jakes,” 

““W’y, ma, you wouldnt 
‘ave ’ad me done that; and 
them with bare legs and in the 
dark and snakes all about.” 

“Well, I dunno but wot! 
wouldn’t.”’ 

For the last time Wiggins 
advanced his forefinger. He 
was very earnest. He not only 
touched my knee, but the finger 
rested there. His childlike eye 
held mine. 

** You married, sir ? ” 

ce No.” 

He sighed, flicked a crumb 
out of his beard and called » 
his well-beloved Spunkie and 
Debi. 

Now had my answer bed 
“Yes,” Mr Wiggins might have 
gone on and on and on. But 
as it was “ No,” he, of courte, 
realised that to try and explail 
woman to a bachelor wouli 
have been mere waste of breath. 

In due course he set me 
down at my camp. I fou 
that beast of a horse much t# 
busy with the contents of 4 
bucket to look up and say le 
was sorry for his caddish be 
haviour. Two attendants wet 
squatting by him, one at bs 
fore and one at his hind leg, 
searching for thorns and groa 
ing when they found one. 

I joined the search pati 
and groaned with it. 
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A MISERABLE OBJEKT. 


BY 0. W. 


THE great surgeon resumed 
his chair at the writing-table, 
fitted the tips of his long 
supple fingers together with 
precision and surveyed the 
Miserable Objekt dispassion- 
ately from under his heavy 
level brows. 

“T agree entirely with your 
physician’s report, but I don’t 
know whether there is any- 
thing in my line the matter 
with you”’—he was a man so 
secure in his pre-eminence that 
he could afford to say that 
sort of thing—‘‘so I shall 
write and tell him that I mean 
to keep an eye on you until I 
do. He wants you to lie up 
for a bit, in any case. You can 
now either go into a nursing 
home in these parts—there are 
plenty of them, excellent ones 
—where you will pay many 
more guineas a week than you 
can afford, or there is just a 
chance I may have a bed in 
one of my wards at the Central. 
You will see life there without 
even being put to the expense 
of buying a ham. As you’ve 
been associated with the place 
for 80 many years, The Chair- 
man would have approved. 
So I'll stretch a point. You 
will have the most highly 
skilled professional attention 
money can buy, because I 
shall be looking after you 
myself. You will have the 
finest nursing in the world, 
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because you will be in the 
hands of the Central nursing 
Staff...” 

* But couldn’t I... .” mur- 
mured the Miserable Objekt. 

“No, you couldn’t. Not if 
you were to offer a hundred 
guineas a week. We haven’t 
room for paying wards—yet. 
But you had better make up 
your mind at once, because, if 
I have a bed now, I shan’t have 
it after next taking-in day, the 
day after to-morrow.” 

Thus adjured, the Miserable 
Objekt, with misgivings, made 
up his mind, The great man, 
who did more generous actions 
offhand in a week than would 
keep the average man stocked 
for a year, rang up his house- 
surgeon. ‘“‘ We’ve got a bed 
in Shrewsbury, haven’t we? 
H’m. H’m. Ah! Well, that 
was the risk we had to take. 
H’m. H’m. Ah! I’m sending 
a patient down at once, Yes, 
that’s right. Oh, I see. For 
the case-sheet? Call it ‘ For 
observation’ and ‘ Request 
case.” You might mention it 
to Sister.” 

** So that’s settled,’ he went 
on, replacing the receiver. 
‘“‘ Take my card in case Latymer 
hasn’t time to tell them in the 
Receiving Room.  First-rate 
man, Latymer, but rushed off 
his feet. Mind you’re there 
by four, or Sister will be cross 
with me, Just ask for Shrews- 
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bury Ward. Good-bye. See 
you later.” 

It was settled beyond with- 
drawal. The Miserable Objekt 
knew he had rather less than 
three hours as a free agent, 
because he was about to fall 
under a system of smooth un- 
Swerving discipline compared 
with which martial law is free 
and easy. He knew, because 
for more years than it was 
convenient to recall he had 
studied voluntary hospital 
organisation sitting at the feet 
of the greatest hospital ad- 
ministrator of his own and 
probably any other generation. 
After having studied the system 
in theory, to see it working in 
practice, to exchange an inter- 
mittently active for an entirely 
passive part, would be a rare 
and most instructive experi- 
ence. It was so great a privi- 


lege that he wondered why he 
none the less felt such a 
supremely Miserable Objekt. 
He wondered why the phrase 
haunted him so persistently. 
Hurriedly packing a bag, he 


remembered. A great many 
years ago, prowling through 
the hospital where rebuilding 
had just begun without inter- 
rupting the day’s work, the 
then Chairman—The Chairman 
still, for he never resigned— 
had, with his master key, 
thrown open the door of an 
empty ward on a pile of 
tattered volumes and rolls of 
manuscript stacked on the floor. 
* Behold the muniment room 
of the great Central Hospital,” 
he said, pointing a finger dra- 
matically, as was a way he had 


at times, at the jumble. (The 
records are worthily housed 
and carefully preserved to-day,) 
“T have always been in hopay 
of going through them, but 
hospital work does not leave 
one much time for retrospective 
piety. But they are quaint 
and instructive records.” He 
picked up a volume, dated 
during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and open- 
ing it haphazard, ran his finger 
down the page. It seemed to 
be a report to the Court of 
Governors, delivered at the 
festal board (if memory serves) 
of some City tavern. It was 
plentifully besprinkled with 
references to the benefits con- 
ferred on, and the unctuously 
subservient gratitude expressed 
by, the handful of ‘ Miserable 
Objekts’ discharged after 
treatment. He stayed his finger 
at the phrase, “‘ There we have 
it again. It was apparently a 
generic term for all in-patients. 
That is the spirit we have got 
to exorcise in the new Central. 
For it still lingers, if in lew 
outspoken phraseology. Not 
that I am disparaging the 
work these grand old patrician 
founders of ours did. Their 
patronage was very genuile, 
their generosity often princely, 
but there was very little that 
was human about it. Self 
complacent patronage on the 
one side; unctuous deference 
on the other. There is 00 
reason why a patient of the 
Central should be made to fed 
conscious of being a Miserable 
Objekt. He has a right to be 
there, the right of his needs, 
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otherwise he has no business 
in the place at all.” 

He expressed the same prin- 
ciple more tersely but no 
less uncompromisingly at some 
meeting or conference shortly 
afterwards (probably apropos 
of the abolition of the ‘ letter ’ 
' gystem which entitled the 
governor or subscriber to 
nominate a patient to a bed). 

“Then, sir, I gather there 
are now no qualifications for 
the admission of a patient to 
the wards of the Central ? ” 

“Indeed there are.” 

“And they are. . .?” 

“The need of the patient in 
question.” 

For some reason or other 
these memories had the effect 
of allaying the Miserable 
Objekt’s misgivings. After all, 
he was not going among 
strangers, only to the friends 
and protégées of his late Chief. 


He arrived punctually at the 
big complex of unornate build- 
ings which dominate their 
rather sordid surroundings. The 
wonted air of quiet orderly 
activity pervaded the familiar 
hall. The imperturbable head 
porter, just outside his lodge, 
cocked one eye towards the 
éver-open door of the receiving- 
toom. It was unusually restful, 
with only a stout and tearful 
matron in consultation with 
Sister in a far corner and a 
Wayfaring man apparently 
sleeping it off on the long rows 
of empty benches. The house- 
man on duty emerged for a 
moment from an inner chamber, 
nodded at the great man’s 
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card, scribbled a line upon it 
and retired again. An impas- 
sive clerk at a desk asked 
for some personal particulars, 
entered them and nodded across 
in the direction of another 
clerk at another desk. The 
latter entered the particulars 
in a second folio, invited the 
Miserable Objekt to sign an- 
other sheet, no doubt com- 
mitting his liberty and rights 
of citizenship to the Central, 
said, “Take it with you and 
follow the porter, please.” 
There was not a moment’s 
waste of time before the un- 
flurried machinery had ab- 
sorbed another Miserable 
Objekt. The porter led the 
way to a lift; the lift came to 
a standstill on the third floor ; 
the porter opened a door super- 
scribed Shrewsbury Ward. 
Leading the Miserable Objekt, 
feeling more apologetic than a 
new boy on his first term at a 
dame’s school, through a 
spacious ward, he delivered 
him and his credentials to a 
young, brisk, authoritative 
Nurse. She was compact com- 
petence. Glancing at the paper, 
then at the Objekt, she said, 
“Get into your things, please. 
You are Number Eleven. You 
may undress in the bathroom.” 
Relieved thereby of his worst 
forebodings (for it was visiting 
day and the patients’ friends 
were just leaving), the Objekt 
reappeared in pyjamas and a 
dressing-gown, bearing some of 
his outdoor garments over his 
arm and the more intimate 
residue in his modest suitcase, 
which he tried to stow un- 
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obtrusively under bed No. 11. 
Thirteen pairs of Eyes, or as 
many of them as were able to 
take an interest in extraneous 
affairs, followed his every move- 
ment. 

“What are you doing?” 
said Nurse briskly. ‘‘ You can’t 
bring those things into the 
ward.” 

“What am I to do with 
them ? ” asked the Objekt for- 
lornly, while vigilant Eyes 
looked at each other with self- 
congratulation writ large. 

“Send them back by who- 
ever brought you. Why can’t 
you read your card? Oh, 
bother! You are a Request, 
so I suppose you never had 
one.” The reference was to 
the card ordinarily sent to 
every in-patient before admis- 
sion, setting forth exactly what 


he was required to bring and 


not to bring with him. Its 
receipt might have spared the 
Objekt many moments of 
anxious embarrassment, but the 
masterful methods of the great 
man had short-circuited it. 

** Bother ! ” said Nurse again, 
evidently confronted by a 
dilemma. ‘“ Wait a minute. 
I'll have to see Sister.” 

She turned away. The Eyes 
consulted one another in keen 
speculation. A minute or so 
later she came back with an 
air of relief. “Sister says I 
may put your things in a 
linen cupboard for the present.” 
She took the outer garments, 
folded them in their creases 
and smoothed them out with 
an expert touch. 

“But what am I to do 
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with .. .?” began the Objekt 
helplessly. 

“Put them in your locker, 
of course,’’ came the response 
80 promptly as to suggest that 
‘stupid ’’ had only just beep 
bitten off in time. 

He noticed for the first time 
a small locker supporting ap 
ingenious electric lamp, stané- 
ing by his, as by every other, 
bedside. Its cubic capacity 
was strictly limited. Its lower 
Shelf was indeed already cun. 
bered by one or two strange 
articles of crockery, the pu. 
pose of which remained obscure, 
After disposing of towels, py- 
jamas, handkerchiefs, a little 
stationery, a couple of books, 
some toilet necessaries, it was 
full to overflowing. 

“You needn’t put in thos 
Shaving things,” interrupted 
Nurse. ‘“ You get shaved here. 
No razors are allowed in the 
wards.” 

The Objekt hastily secreted 
a safety razor and shaving 
brush. The ordinance had pr 
sumably been enacted befor 
the days of safety razon 
Nurse in the meantime had 
carried off the rest of bis 
worldly goods. 

Reduced to his lowest de 
nominator, the Objekt sluk 
into bed. Its check curtail 
at any rate offered some cove 
against the scrutiny of the 
coldly critical Eyes. He had 
offended against every mk 
and regulation of admissioL 
But difficulties had arisen oaly 
to be removed; routine hal 
never been allowed to become 
red tape. 
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He took furtive stock of 
his environment. Shrewsbury 
Ward was a long oblong room 
running half the length of one 
of the wings of the old main 
puilding. A row of six tall 
windows commanded a magni- 
ficent vista of chimney pots. 
A hospitable fireplace occupied 
the centre of the inner wall— 
a luxury perhaps, seeing that 
the ward, like the rest of the 
block, was kept at a comfort- 
able temperature, but of such 
good cheer that on a bleak day 
in early spring few would be 
churlish enough to grudge it. 
It redeemed the whole atmos- 
phere of the ward from institu- 
tional chilliness. So did the 
splashes of spring flowers which 
the probationers, with the taboo 
attaching to the ritual of hy- 
gienic observances, were just 
removing at nightfall. Why 
can flowers remain, presum- 
ably innocuously, in a sick 
room up to eight or nine 
o'clock during the summer 
months, when they must be 
expelled early in the afternoon 
during the winter ? 

On either side of the fire- 
place the inner wall was broken 
by two wide apertures affording 
glimpses of an exact facsimile 
of the ward with six tall win- 
dows giving on a peaceful grass 
quadrangle. It thus became 
a self-contained unit. The 
Objekt tried to visualise it as 
he first remembered having 
seen it before rebuilding; he 
had a vision of a barn-like 
area redeemed only from drab- 
ness by the dignity of its 
proportions. Its dinginess was 
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now a thing of the past, but 
its dignity remained. The cool 
green-tiled walls, the light and 
shade flickering in the polished 
floor, the fourteen blue-cur- 
tained beds, each with its own 
electric lamp and its vivid 
splash of colour (the Objekt at 
first sight derived it from what 
he took to be a folded scarlet 
counterpane, but it proved later 
on to be another juju survival) 
looked very cheerful. Its peni- 
tential aspect had been per- 
manently banished, symbolic 
of the new spirit The Chair- 
man had inspired into the old 
institution. 

Through a cheerful ward- 
kitchen it opened on to Howard 
Ward, a unit in every respect 
its facsimile, but as remote 
from it, as far as intercourse 
between its occupants went, as 
if it were on another continent. 
Even after his short tenure of 
bed No. 11 the Objekt began 
to feel content that his lot 
was cast in Shrewsbury Ward, 
that he had his appointed 
niche there, that, if he were 
fated to be a Miserable Objekt, 
he was fortunate in being an 
inmate of the finest ward in 
even the Central. Similar senti- 
ments, observers have noted, 
seem very soon to inspire the 
occupants of every one of the 
fifty odd other wards. They 
become identified with their 
ward. 


Left to his own devices the 
Objekt brooded on the iniquity 
of a régime that sent a grown 
man with probably nothing 
the matter with him to bed 
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at sight, turned his light out 
at eight o’clock, denied him 
the solace of tobacco and 
officially instructed him to sleep 
until four o’clock the next 
morning, at which monstrous 
hour they expected him to 
begin another day. He had 
habitually and from his youth 
upwards been a bad sleeper. 
He pictured himself tossing 
about feverishly until the small 
hours, and, just when there 
was a chance of snatching a 
few hours’ rest, of being roused. 

The whole question of 
hospital hours had always 
puzzled him. What was the 
point—especially in the case 
of medical patients—of waking 
sick men and women who, if 
not incapable of doing any- 
thing, had nothing urgent to 
do all day long, at the crack 
of dawn? The explanation, 
to his humiliated surprise, was 
that until then, though he 
flattered himself he knew all 
about hospital administration, 
he had never realised the work 
involved in making ready, in 
getting the complex machinery 
in motion.... Amid these 
reflections, just before eight 
o’clock, the night staff began 
to relieve the day. The Day 
Nurse, who had reduced the 
Objekt to his abject state by 
depriving him of his outer 
garments and of any chance 
of evasion by stealth during 
the watches of the night, came 
to him, switched off his light 
and wished him good night 
with an enigmatic smile. “ You 
are sure to have a good night. 
But Sister says I am to tell 
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you that Night Nurse has, if 
wanted, some medicine tha 
Mr Latymer has prescribed fq 
you that will send you 
sleep. And mind, no smoking.” 
It was a very human touch tp 
give a victim to insomnia th 
hint that, as a last resouree,g 
sleeping draught might be avail. 
able. He felt almost reassure 
when he saw her exchanging 
word with the shadowy fom 
of her opposite number of the 
night, who nodded. With th 
latter’s arrival a new atmo 
phere of vitality, like a breath 
of fresh buoyant air, came into 
the ward. It would be libellow 
to suggest that a member of 
the Central nursing staff m 
duty was frivolous enough to 
dance to her work. It ca 
only have been that her feet 
touched the floor so lightly 
that it had that effect. With 
astonishing swiftness and abse- 
lutely noiselessly she flitted t 
the fireplace, drew up a small 
table and settled down to he 
needlework in an arm- chai. 
The big central lights (the 
only positively ugly furniture 
of the ward) had all been er 
tinguished except one. She 
drew it down to her chair and 
threw a soft pink fabric ove 
the globe, so as to focus the 
light only on her work. The 
ward was now in complet 
darkness, but for the flicker d 
the firelight and the rosy glow 
on the ceiling. It was vey 
still too, except for the souné 
of some heavy breathing tha 
was in itself soporific. But the 
Objekt missed something, w# 
conscious of feeling disap 
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pointed . . . until he remem- 
pered. Before leaving his work, 
The Chairman had at one time 
peen fond of stealing into a 
ward, either a surgical (where 
there was less chance of dis- 
turbing the patients than in 
a medical) or into a children’s, 
of which he never tired, either 
to assure himself that all was 
well or at the last moment to 
talk over Something with some- 
one he had not found time to 
see before. “‘I am very fond 
of this hour when I am tired,”’ 
he once said. ‘It breathes 
peace and refreshment—a day’s 
work done, a day’s suffering 
over. I like these lights, too. 
Can you match that exact 
shade anywhere?” The dim 
ward was pointed by three or 
four specks of light (it was 
before the days of refracted 
lighting) of a delicate lilac- 
mauve that was oddly restful 
and attractive. ‘“‘ Special to 
the Central,”’ he went on, “ re- 
gardless of expense. When 
these wards were first opened 
they had naked lights. I did 
not like them, and it struck 
me that the glare might worry 
patients unable to sleep. So 
I grumbled to Night Sister. 
She came back two minutes 
later and tilted that shade 
over the lamp. Recognise it ? 
The common or garden blue 
prescription form twisted up 
with a pin run through it. 
They’ve spread all through the 
hospital since then.” 

Well, “the old order 
changeth *—inevitably. But 
for a moment the Miserable 
Objekt thought he saw the 
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tall graceful figure silhouetted 
against the firelight, the keen 
eagle profile outlined against 
the darkness. It seemed as if 
his spirit was still brooding 
over the great work he in- 
spired with new life and mean- 
ing. So all was well; all was 
very well. ... 


Number Eleven was roused 
with difficulty at four o’clock 
the next morning to the sound 
of a screen being placed round 
his bed. Night Nurse, as bright- 
eyed and rosy-cheeked as if 
she herself were only just afoot 
after a long night’s rest, was 
placing a basin of steaming 
hot water on his bed-table. 
‘Good morning,” she said. 
“Splendid! You can wash 
yourself, of course.” She 
tripped away to attend to those 
who could not. In between she 
found time to keep an eye on 
the preparation of breakfast. 
The ward was already wide 
awake. Some of those—and 
they were in the majority— 
allowed ‘up’ were squatting 
round the fireplace making 
toast ; others were going to or 
returning from the bathroom. 
One of them stopped and read 
Number Eleven’s case - sheet 
with the eye of an expert. 

“Morning. Came in yester- 
day, didn’t you? Only ob- 
servation. Temperature nor- 
mal, pulse normal. So that’s 
all right. Bit dull at first, eh ? 
Want ajobof work? Right-o! 
I’ll talk to Nurse about it.” 

With a friendly nod he passed 
on to exchange a cheery word 
with everyone in the least con- 
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versationally inclined. He was 
on confidential terms with both 
the day and the night staff. 
Early as it was he looked 
freshly shaven (something of 
an achievement where razors 
were not allowed), and his 
wavy hair had a high polish. 
He wore his smartly fitting 
dressing - gown, displaying a 
speck of spotless pocket hand- 
kerchief, with an air. One 
knew the type. Within a week 
or 80 of joining up he would 
have had his stripe; within a 
month he would be relieving 
the Sergeant-Major of clerical 
work, and quite soon afterwards 
he would be sent up for Ser- 
geant. Now something on the 
road, but as alert, adaptable 
and knowledgeable as ever, he 
was as decidedly an acquisition 
to the ward as he had been to 
the platoon. It was he who 
brought Number Eleven his 
breakfast, neatly set out on a 
tray covered by a spotless 
napkin—to wit, an egg (fresh), 
a plateful of bread and butter 
(not scrape) and a pot of tea, 
milk and sugar—all good. The 
only item that gave pause was 
the tea, a brew of some body, 
but in flavour curious and hard 
to analyse—this, too, for good 
and sufficient reasons. At eight 
o’clock the Day Nurses came 
on duty and the night staff 
-withdrew by instalments. The 
Night Nurse handed over to 
the Day Nurse after a short 
exchange of confidences. Day 
Nurse approached Number 
Eleven with a Monna Lisa 
smile that set him on his guard. 

“Morning,” she said, pro- 


ducing a clinical thermometey, 
“Hold that under your am 
Had a bad night, I’m afraid,” 

“‘ Hardly a wink of sleep.” 

“I know,” she replied sym. 
pathetically. “Night Nun 
told me all about it. Good 
thing we had that sleeping 
draught up our sleeve.” 

She resumed her work, for 
work against time was toward, 
Everyone able to move was at 
work. Number Eleven looked 
on enviously. Number Three, 
who was entrusted with the 
particularly responsible and 
honourable duty of going ove 
with a damp duster all the 
rods (there were three to each 
bed) supporting the bed cu- 
tains of fourteen beds, just 
little out of Nurse’s and the 
tallest probationer’s reach er 
cept on tiptoe, came across 
with a pile of brass ash-trays. 

*‘Eleven, twelve. OK 
Number Seven has a _ glass 
one and Number Nine none 
at all. Feel like a job df 
work? Might give these a 
polish. With plenty of elbow 
grease. Here’s the shammy. 
Mind, Nurse always inspects 
them herself. She can’t be half 
sarcastic.”” Number Eleven, 
unsuspecting that it was the 
chore always reserved to the 
untried and probably incol- 
petent, felt his self-respect tr 
stored. He was no longer thé 
only able-bodied drone in the 
hive. Some were privileged 
to help, but only as stripper; 
the probationers made the beds, 
others were allowed to polish 
(under supervision) the chails 
and miscellaneous articles 
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furniture. But everyone had 
his job, and competition for 
promotion was keen. By eight 
o'clock the ward was swept and 
garnished to a spotlessness that 
satisfied even Nurse’s eagle 
eye. At her final inspection 
she only had to turn back one 
ash-tray and put two bed- 
covers straight. All patients 
were chivvied back into bed. 
The tinkle of a _ hand-bell 
created a hush of expectancy. 
Sister, supported by her two 
Nurses and their probationers, 
advanced slowly up the middle 
aisle. As she passed, her eye 
rested for a moment with dis- 
pleasure on something, possibly 
the semblance of a stain under 
one of the beds. She said 
nothing, but two of the pro- 
bationers straightway fell pros- 
trate on their knees and looked 
at one another reproachfully. 
A hassock had been placed in 
the middle of the ward. Sister 
knelt down straight as a lance, 
and in a low voice read the 
collect and two or three peti- 
tions from the book of common 
prayer. Then she passed into 
the adjoining ward, whence 
her voice sounded muffled. But 
it was not until it died away 
there that the ordinary low 
hum of the traffic of the ward 
revived. Nothing could have 
been simpler, nothing less ob- 
trusive. It took less than three 
minutes in all; but for some 
Teason or other it was deeply 
and restfully § impressive. 
“Tails ” (Sister’s generic nick- 
hame at the Central, from the 
distinctive crisply starched 
streamers to her cap) in Shrews- 
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bury was not tall, but she 
carried herself as one set in 
authority. On her rounds her 
manner seemed perhaps a little 
aloof and frigid. But it was 
the aloofness of the captain on 
the bridge who can only rarely 
allow himself the luxury of 
relaxing. She noted with kind- 
liness that Number Eleven was 
a new case, but she showed a 
personal interest only in the 
cases that had just undergone 
or were about to undergo opera- 
tion. Watching her quiet, 
assured and entirely competent 
bearing, the Objekt remem- 
bered the ardent sympathy 
The Chairman had shown in 
the nursing profession, the lofty 
standard he had set it—“ the 
most Christ-like work to which 
ahy woman can dedicate her 
life ’—of his unwearying cham- 
pionship of its fair claims to 
recompense and recognition. In 
its nursing staff the Central, 
the whole of the voluntary 
hospital system, was reaping 
where he had sown. 

The rest of the morning 
passed somnolently except that 
one interlude reduced Number 
Eleven to the nadir of 
Miserable Objektivity again. 
A probationer with a big tray 
filled with an odd assortment 
of groceries was apparently 
raiding his locker. She seemed 
more particularly concerned in 
the crockery housed therein. 
“No butter,” she said plain- 
tively. ‘‘ Where do you keep 
your tea? Not even sugar? ” 
The Objekt started up panic- 
stricken, mindful of his break- 
fast. “‘I see,” said the pro- 
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bationer on hearing his apolo- 
gies. “‘ That’s allright. You’re 
a new case. You can make it 
up when you get your stuff 
in.” She continued her raid, 
levying, a8 a matter of course, 
a small toll of tea—that ac- 
counted for the subtle flavour 
of the brew—butter, eggs and 
sugar for the common stock 
from every locker. The card 
that never reached him would 
have reminded Number Eleven 
that in-patients were requested 
to provide themselves with 
‘luxuries.’ Remembering his 
breakfast, he realised that he 
had, unwittingly, been cadging 
on the stores of his fellow 
patients. He had never quite 
understood why The Chairman 
had insisted on retaining this 
regulation, which, where the 
hospitality of the Central was 
in other respects so lavish, had 
always struck him as an anach- 
ronism. The Chairman had re- 
plied gravely, “The majority of 
our patients are not paupers, and 
dislike being treated as such. 
If they were consulted they 
would, by an overwhelming 
majority, prefer to contribute 
to their maintenance. It braces 
their self-respect. Besides, 
think of the thousands a year 
it saves.” 

“ But how about the people 
who genuinely cannot afford 
it?” 

“I can’t imagine,” he said ; 
“put I should never be sur- 
prised to hear that Sisters had 
found a way out.” 

This apparently was what 
had happened. Most of the 
patients in Shrewsbury were 
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more than amply supplied ang 
their stores were usually » 
plenished week by week. Ther 
were one or two who obviously 
could not be. Yet they seemed 
to fare exactly as everyone 
else. It is therefore to he 
assumed that the Sisters had 
found a way out. At any 
rate everyone seemed to be 
content, and there were no 
indications of class warfare, 

The reminder made it urgent 
for him to resume communica 
tion with the outside world 
He therefore wrote a moving 
8.0.8. depicting his invidiow 
plight. The question of its 
despatch arose. None of the 
inmates of the ward, unleg 
they went ‘ upstairs ’ on official 
business, ever seemed to leave 
it. No arrangements for the 
despatch of letters were ap 
parent. Reluctant to expose 
his ignorance again, he waited 
on tenter-hooks until the day 
staff was beginning to melt 
away before he appealed to 
Number Three, who was sur 
to know the proper procedure, 
if any, and an improper one 
in any case. 

“Want to post a letter! 
Oh, certainly! That’s easy. 
Get hold of one of the Day 
Nurses going off duty. They 
are always ready to oblige 
Of course, if you want it # 
arrive by the first post there’ 
always a chance they may 
forget it until the next mom- 
ing if they haven’t any post 
of their own. Better siill 
try Mother Twinkletoes. She 
passes a box on her way home.” 

With a gallant bow and his 
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hand on his heart he ap- 
proached Mrs Tinkler, officially 
ward ‘maid’ in Shrewsbury 
for some quarter of a century, 
mofficially guide, philosopher 
and friend to everyone associ- 
ated with it. She was just 
resuming her outer garments 

tory to departure. 
Though gladly boasting her- 
self a grandmother, she carried 
on outrageous flirtations with 
most of the patients when she 
was not helping one of the 
probationers out of the pit- 
falls of inexperience. A Cock- 
ney born and bred, she had 
spent her life in the shadow 
of the Central. Her cheeks 
were still as rosy as winter 
apples, and her twinkling eyes 
when she was laughing, as she 
normally was, had a way of 
disappearing in their folds. 
Number Eleven had been hon- 
oured by her acquaintance and 
patronage from an early hour 
that morning. Scanning his 
case-sheet at the foot of his 
bed, she had cheerily remarked, 
“Ho! Only a nobservation 
case. So you’re all right. Sir 
‘Enery always clears ’em out 
sharp. Can’t be bothered with 
‘em for long.” 

It is perhaps straining a 
metaphor to speak of Mrs 
Tinkler, as Number Three was 
fond of doing, as the “little 
tay of sunshine ”’ of Shrewsbury 
Ward (she must have turned 
the scale at eleven stone), but 
she undoubtedly radiated 
warmth and kindly humour. 

‘Mrs 1.,” said Number 
Three, “you know the pash 
for you that consumes me. 
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But before we fly together to 
the talkies would you post a 
letter for this poor sick man, 
‘cos it’s his last words to his 
mother? Then I shall know 
that you really love me for 
myself alone.” 

“Get away, you and yer 
nonsense, talking to a respect- 
able married woman,” rejoined 
Mrs Tinkler, beaming apprecia- 
tion. “Im? ’E’s only a 
nobservation. Where’s_ ’is 
letter ? ”’ 

** And don’t forget it, dearie.”’ 

“* Me forget it,’’ snorted Mrs 
Tinkler. ‘‘ Likely, isn’t it? 
When I’ve got four more.” 

Though reassured, Number 
Eleven reflected that this make- 
shift was a flaw in the perfect 
organisation for the patients’ 
comfort. The need for it was 
no doubt of comparatively 
recent growth, because the pre- 
ceding generations had no 
doubt not been prolific letter- 
writers. But it should be easy 
enough, he thought, to have a 
post-box in every ward and to 
detail a porter to clear them 
every evening in time for the 
last post. It was hardly fair 
to impose the responsibility on 
individual members of the nurs- 
ing staff (though they would 
be the last to complain) of 
turning out to post patients’ 
letters at the end of a hard 
day’s work. It was one of 
those trifles that had been 
overlooked. He made a mental 
note to mention it, when occa- 
sion offered, to The Chairman, 
who was always open to sug- 
gestions for the Miserable 
Objekts’ greater comfort if he 
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might not always be receptive 
to others. If he approved, the 
matter would be on the agenda 
for the next meeting of the 
House Committee. If passed 
(as it would be), a notice “‘ by 
order of the House Governor ” 
would be out within four-and- 
twenty hours. The Chairman 
himself would ... Then he 
remembered. The result would 
still be the same, of course, 
but The Chairman himself .. . 


As Number Eleven ‘settled 
down,’ he became, for the first 
time, aware how busy and how 
full of interests life for a 
hospital patient can be. If he 
had given the matter a thought 
before, it had been to wonder 
how a patient, in a surgical 
ward, had managed to kill 
time for, on an average, four to 
five weeks; if complications 
ensued, it might be almost as 
many months. The distinction 
is pertinent, because in a medi- 
cal ward the patient is sick, 
usually too ill in himself to be 
affected by outside happenings ; 
in a surgical ward he is either 
preparing for or recuperating 
from operation. Once he is 
allowed ‘up,’ his interests be- 
come normally active. After 
being examined inside and out 
by a very busy and autocratic 
young man, who proved to be 
the great man’s house-surgeon 
and round whom two satur- 
nine and subdued youths, his 
dressers, revolved apprehen- 
sively, on every detail of his 
nefarious past, Number Eleven 
was allowed ‘up ’—that is to 
say, at stated hours he was 


allowed to leave his bed an 
in dressing-gown and slippers, 
free to take a more active part 
in social life. At first it seemed 
to be so entirely made up of 
uprising and lying down at 
arbitrary intervals as to leave 
little room for other activities, 
It was punctuated by blessed 
oases when smoking wa 
allowed. Very soon, however, 
it became the normal way of 
life, even that mysterious in- 
terval when one was shoo’d to 
bed at 1.30 p.m. only to be 
allowed up again at four. Dis. 
cipline was rigid because it 
was not so much enforced 
that it was automatic. It n 
more entered anyone’s heal 
to question it than to rebd 
against the laws of Nature or 
the orders of Sister. Except 
for the incursions of Mrs Tinkler 
and of the morning and evening 
newspapers, hawked from bed 
to bed, the outside world ceased 
to be. In time one came 
take only an academic interest 
even in the vagaries of the 
weather. Whether it were rail- 
ing or sleeting outside, the 
atmosphere of the ward was, 
and would be, always equable. 
So why worry? It was only 
on Saturday evenings that the 
evening papers, recording the 
prospects of the Cup or the 
League teams, excited some 
stir in the group forgatherel 
round the big fireplace. Other 
wise, empires might rise or fall 
they did not affect the eva 
tenor of one’s ways. On thé 
other hand, events of the most 
engrossing interest were always 
happening within the wall 
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itself. That evening Nurse, 
with a hospitality that took 
no refusal, had proffered 
Number Eight a ‘cocktail.’ 
Did that presage ‘ upstairs’ 
(the operating theatres are on 
the topmost floor of the main 
puilding) or only an X-ray 
examination in its deepest 
basement ? The problem was 
discussed in all its bearings, 
but the issue remained open. 
The house - surgeon was ob- 
served in close consultation 
with Sister in the middle of 
the ward with his eyes resting 
on Number Four’s bed. Did 
this portend that a second 
operation might be under con- 
sideration or, now that the 
last stitches were out, that his 
discharge was imminent? It 
was a matter of public interest, 
because in either case it would 
mean that the Vulgar Boatmen 
would lose one of their strength. 
In Number Eleven’s case, 
though the great man himself 
might prefer to reserve his 
opinion, the experts found no 
difficulty in diagnosis. One 
school of thought took a dis- 
tinctly pessimistic view, based 
on the paucity of information 
to be gleaned from a study of 
the case-sheet, of obscure intes- 
tinal trouble which would ap- 
parently involve the removal 
of most of his internal ap- 
paratus; the other, pinning 
its faith on the temperature 
chart, were equally confident 
that it was a ‘ wash-out,’ for 
who had ever heard of a patient 
whose temperature showed no 
Variation and whose pulse re- 
mained constant being sent 
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‘upstairs’? The very thought 
of it made the Vulgar Boatmen 
vocal. The nomenclature of 
this distinguished coterie may 
seem to call for explanation, but 
its origin, as that of most great 
institutions, was simple, well- 
nigh inevitable. Number Four, 
at the opposite end of the ward 
(only a simple hernia who had 
recently been ‘ upstairs ’), hap- 
pened to have a particularly 
fine, full, baritone voice. He 
was one of the intelligentsia of 
the ward, set some store by 
his unfailing stock of spotless 
white linen handkerchiefs ; and 
in his rare moments of in- 
activity was by way of reading 
Wells’s ‘ History of Mankind.’ 
He was now ‘travelling’ for 
a great commercial house, and 
was held in high esteem as an 
authority on the prospects of 
the Cup, for had not he him- 
self played for a League team 
in his time? He was palpably 
a man of parts, but whatever 
else he was or was not he was 
undoubtedly a born impresario. 
In Number Five, the bed ad- 
joining his, was one of the 
oldest inhabitants (a kidney 
with complications), a singu- 
larly agreeable light tenor. 
Elsewhere in the ward was 
another light baritone, who 
was ‘up’ and therefore able 
to consort with Number Four, 
beside whose bed a chair was 
always reserved for him. There 
were one or two other voices 
scattered about sufficiently 
trained to reinforce the volume 
of sound effectively. For some 
reason or other (for their reper- 
tory was by no means limited) 
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they had adopted the “ Volga 
Boat Song” as their star turn. 
Number Eleven’s arrival coin- 
cided with its finest flower. 
Thenceforward if anything call- 
ing for comment happened in 
the ward—if the wheeled chair 
alrived for the X-rays, or 
the more impressive wheeled 
stretcher for a convoy ‘ up- 
stairs,’ or a probationer dropped 
a thermometer—it was to its 
low, melancholy, haunting dirge. 
The first time Number Eleven 
heard it, low and very carefully 
modulated, it sounded so won- 
derfully well rehearsed and 
was in such perfect unison that 
the unexpectedness of it took 
his breath away. The curious 
thing about it was that it was 
impossible to forecast what 
incident was going to evoke it. 
The veriest trifle was enough 
to stir a low hum, which in a 
few seconds would swell to 
a full-throated plaint. An- 
other astonishing thing about 
it was that neither Sister nor 
anyone in authority seemed to 
be aware of it. It is this 
very rare combination of un- 
questioned discipline elastic 
enough to find room for the 
unusual and spontaneous, that 
is characteristic of the Central. 
Routine never became irk- 
some or oppressive. One 
result was the extraordinary 
good relationships between the 
patients among themselves 
and with the nursing staff. 
There was no doubt the normal 
percentage of grousers and cur- 
mudgeons a8 in aby other 
human grouping, but they met 
with no encouragement to 


make themselves obstreperous, 
What impressed Number 
Eleven more than anything 
else was the very tactful cour. 
tesy—it was more than mere 
politeness—they showed for one 
another. Pretty well every 
grade of education or social 
position (within the hospital 
patient category) was repre- 
sented, with a preponderance 
in favour of manual workers 
and artisans—not perhaps a 
class that has most oppor- 
tunities for studying or culti- 
vating the graces and amenities 
of life. A new-comer in the 
ward inevitably stirred their 
interest, and this always kindly 
interest equally inevitably took 
the form of direct questions. 
But let the new-comer once 
make it clear that this interest 
—Number Eleven perhaps had 
inevitably more than his fair 
share of it—was not to his 
taste, his desire for privacy 
was immediately and unques- 
tioningly respected. He was 
free to join in the general con- 
versation of the ward that 
focussed in the last two hours 
of the day round the big fire- 
place ; everyone was ready to 
be on the customary cordial 
terms with him, but no more 
questions, direct or indirect, 
assailed him. Among the more 
communicative warm friend- 
ships (whether their warmth 
long survived the chilly contact 
with the outer world is another 
matter) sprang up, and were 
sincere, helpful and generous. 
The atmosphere was propitious 
to fostering the growth of 4 
very enlightened urbanity. 
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Reflecting on these things in 
the firelight Number Eleven 
remembered a bleak afternoon 
when The Chairman, standing 
in one of the tall windows, 
was watching the forlorn be- 
draggled assemblage of in- 
patients’ relatives and friends 
falling into queue in the rain 
for the opening of the gates on 
a visiting day. It was the year 
when he had just issued the 
first of his famous 8.0.8. 
appeals, and the outlook was 
full of anxiety. He beckoned 
to the other to join him in the 
window. ‘ Do you realise what 
it would mean,” he said, nod- 
ding at the care-worn procession 
outside, “if the great voluntary 
institutions like the Central 
were forced to close down for 
want of support? It would 
mean a revolution. Not neces- 


sarily with machine-guns and 


that sort of thing. They 
would give us, of course, 
State hospitals instead, and 
they would be very efficient and 
well ordered. But they would 
never take the place of the old 
voluntary hospitals, because 
they would be entirely foreign 
to the genius of our race. 
They would inevitably lack 
the human touch — between 
man and his fellow man. 
Machine-made charity by Act 
of Parliament. No! Our 
people would never stand it.” 
At the time the writer had 
failed to understand him. He 
had attributed the words to 
one of those rather dramatic 
illustrations with which he was 
‘sometimes moved to emphasise 
the thoughts and anxieties 
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uppermost in his mind. Look- 
ing back, after having had ex- 
perience at first-hand of the 
humanising conciliatory spirit 
the voluntary hospital system 
—quite apart from its work 
for the relief of suffering— 
exercises year in year out 
throughout the Empire, he does 
not feel so sure. 


Twice a week, usually in the 
afternoon, the great man, at- 
tended by Sister and his house- 
surgeon, followed by the satur- 
nine dressers and a trail of 
students, would go his rounds. 
It was a very solemn cere- 
monial, rather reminiscent of 
a full-dress inspection by the 
General Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief. The great man would 
halt at the foot of the bed 
while Sister took down the case- 
sheet, perhaps ask a question, 
nod pleasantly with an en- 
couraging monosyllable to the 
patient and pass on. Very 
rarely he might have the bed- 
clothes turned back, the dress- 
ing removed and inspect the 
wound. A few quick instruc- 
tions to the house-surgeon or 
Sister would follow and possibly 
a word, thrown over his 
shoulder to the students, where- 
upon the latter would crowd 
round the bedside. This always 
stamped its occupant an object 
of interest and redounded to 
his prestige. When the pro- 
cession halted at the foot of 
Number Eleven’s bed, the 
latter’s expectations were keyed 
up. Sir ’Enery’s recognition 
of him would make his position 
assured. But the great man 
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seemed entirely uninterested. 
He simply nodded to the Miser- 
able Objekt and remarked, 
“Seem pretty comfortable,’’ 
dropped a word to his house- 
surgeon and passed on. Num- 
ber Eleven felt hurt, almost as 
if he had been publicly cut by 
an acquaintance with whom he 
had been on friendly terms. 
A minute later he became 
sensible of the tact of this 
non-recognition. It would be 
foreign to the tradition of the 
Central for one patient to 
enjoy even the suggestion of 
preferential treatment over an- 
other. Therefore the great 
man knew no one patient 
personally more than another. 
A blackboard had in the mean- 
while been set up on the open 
space in front of the fireplace, 
and, on finishing his round, the 
great man took up his stand 
there while the students clus- 
tered round him. He began 
to lecture—he was a famous 
teacher—in a low voice on a 
text that his round presumably 
had suggested, and illustrated 
it with a freehand impression- 
istic sketch in chalk on the 
blackboard. Most of the 
patients strained their ears to 
no purpose, and before they 
were ‘up’ again Sister had 
seen that the sketch had been 
wiped out. It was very tan- 
talising. One result of this 
particular visit was that Nurse, 
with an ingratiating smile, an- 
nounced that she had a special 
cocktail for Number Eleven 
that evening. Being made wise 
by a previous visit to the X-ray 
department, Number Eleven 
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protested tearfully. That par- 
ticular mixture did not guit 
his constitution. Nurse replied 
that this was a very special 
mixture. As a matter of fact, 
it was so subtly blended as‘to 
be almost tasteless. “If only,” 
said Nurse, “I had had a drop 
or two of Sauce, you would 
have been asking for more,” 
Most of the fireside council 
diagnosed ‘upstairs’ for the 
morrow. Number Seven, as 
an authority, dissented. “If 
it is, it’s only exploratory. 
He’s an observation, and Sir 
*Enery doesn’t go ’acking about 
promiscuous. ’E ’ad three goes 
at me,” 

None the less, in the course 
of the following morning, the 
trolley drew up beside Number 
Eleven’s bedside ; he himself, 
alrayed in sacrificial garments 
and swathed in blankets, was 
silently and deftly placed upon 
it; felt himself wheeled 
smoothly along a corridor, con- 
veyed swiftly upstairs in a 
lift and silently introduced to 
an inner chamber with big 
folding doors. The noiseless 
precision of his progress was 
almost uncanny. There he was 
received by a silent figure, 
clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful, whom he took to 
be the house-surgeon, attended 
by two other white cowled 
apparitions, presumably repre- 
senting the first and second 
murderer. A tall dominant 
figure in white appeared in the 
doorway. His manner was 
very different, inspiring confi- 
dence and dispelling foreboding. 

“Hullo! That you? Got 
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cold feet? Well, we are not 

going to keep you long and 

we renot going tocarveyou up.”’ 
Nor did they. 


In the afternoon a party of 
distinguished visitors, con- 
ducted by one of the Senior 
Officials, trailed through the 
ward. The manner and idio- 
synerasies of those visitants 
always afforded the patients 
considerable entertainment. 
Most of them, on being re- 
ceived by Sister, were painfully 
il at ease and adopted a 
deprecatory manner, as if they 
would like to apologise for the 
intrusion but did not know to 
whom. Others, doubtless re- 
acting to the Miserable Objekt 
tradition, affected an air of 
graciousness, which probably 
was not meant to be as in- 
sufferably patronising as it ap- 
peared. The comedy of it— 
the embarrassment of the visi- 
tors and the scorn of the 
patients —reminded Number 
Eleven of those personally con- 
ducted tours of people whom 
he had reason to wish should 
become interested in the work 
The Chairman would at times 
take round. There were never 
any awkward moments then, 
because he was himself so 
keenly interested that he kept 
everyone else interested, and 
80 entirely immune from self- 
consciousness himself that he 
safeguarded everyone else from 
feeling intrusive, At the close 
of one of these personally con- 
ducted tours, when he had 
taken his party through the 
wards, the theatres, the out- 
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patients’ department, and had 
expatiated on the iniquity of 
an institution like the Central 
being handicapped in its work 
for lack of the particular special 
department or equipment on 
which he had set his heart at 
the moment, one of the party 
lagged behind and fell in with 
the writer, who was shepherd- 
ing the rear. He was a keen- 
eyed, sharp-featured little man, 
probably ‘ big business ’ of some 
kind, not given to illusions and 
accustomed to summing up his 
fellow-menswiftly andshrewdly. 
He was evidently perplexed and 
far less interested in the work 
of the hospital than the per- 
sonality of its Chairman. 

“ He’s quite a successful man 
of business, isn’t he? Not hard 
up or anything of that kind ?”’ 

“T don’t know anything 
about his private affairs, but 
I take it that a man is not 
the Chairman of a big Dock 
company and an active director 
of many other concerns without 
having his fair share of business 
ability.” 

** And he does not want social 
recognition or suchlike flap- 
doodle ? ” 

It was suggested that a man 
who was known to be a frequent 
and welcome guest at Sand-- 
ringham and Marlborough 
House did not as a rule have 
to go out of his way to court 
that sort of recognition. 

“Nor a title. He’s bound 
to come into one? ” 

There was no denying it. 

“Then,” he concluded, 
thoroughly baffled, “‘ what does 
he get out of ut?” 
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The same question has in 
one form or another probably 
puzzled a good many people. 
What did he get out of it for 
devoting the best years of his 
life to the Central in particular 
and to hospital work in general ? 
In business life, at the bar, in 
politics or in public life he had 
every prospect of a more than 
eminent career. He deliber- 
ately turned his back on it. 
The only explanation that sug- 
gests itself is that “he loved 
his fellows, and their love was 
sweet.” That is all he got out 
of it. Hospital work afforded 
the fullest scope for his wide 
humanity, but did not exhaust 
it. It took me a long time to 
realise it, but I am sure now 
that any story of injustice or 
undeserved hardship appealed 
to him as keenly as the suffer- 
ings and needs of the sick poor. 
His was such a generous nature, 
and of such swift vision, that 
it took fire before the sym- 
pathy of the average man had 
had time to become tepid. 
Nor was it a brilliant blaze of 
straw. The thought that pos- 
sessed him then was to bring 
relief, to take some effective 
action. His generosity never 
ran to seed in sympathetic 
sentimentality. I remember 
of comparatively recent years 
putting an injustice, which I 
thought (and still think) a 
small number of ex-Service 
men had suffered at the hands 
of Government at the instance 
of the Treasury, before him, 
and asking him if he could 
not take it up, because no one 
could put it before the public 
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conscience so effectively as he, 
I illustrated its effects by one 
or two concrete cases for which 
it was possible to quote chapter 
and verse. No one else who 
had the public ear would press 
it, because by reason of the 
smallness of the numbers in- 
volved, neither kudos nor votes 
attached to the championing 
of it. The answer was an 
eight-page letter in which he 
patiently set forth the reasons 
why—the principal one with 
characteristic modesty was 
that, being neither a military 
nor an ex-Service man, it would 
not become him to ‘ butt in’ 
—he felt he was not the man 
to bring the matter up for 
debate. It was followed by 
the characteristic postscript: 
“The case of makes my 
heart ache. Give him the 
enclosed ” (enclosed was a 
banknote), “ but don’t let him 
know from whom it comes— 
or if you think it would buck 
the poor chap up to know I 
feel for him, tell him I have 
just won a bet, which is against 
my principles, and am anxious 
to rid myself of my ill-gotten 
gains.” Characteristic of his 
“‘on second thoughts ” was his 
eagerness to do something effec- 
tive to bring prompt relief 
whenever a concrete case of 
hardship was brought to his 
notice and the equally spon- 
taneous anxiety to divest the 
relief of any suspicion of the 
Miserable Objekt flavour. They 
were the inspiration of bis 
hospital work and why it ap- 
pealed to him above any other. 
Despite his reluctant refusal, 
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I kept on, I regret to say, im- 
portuning him until I had a 
letter from a friend who knew 
him far more intimately, asking 
me to desist from bringing 
any further cases to his notice, 
because, being no longer a 
young man, he could not, with 
the burden of his hospital work 
on his shoulders, do anything 
effective and “it is not fair ; 
they only make him miserable 
and depressed.” It was only 
then I realised that it was 
‘not fair.’ He genuinely suf- 
fered personally under cases of 
hardship he was impotent to 
relieve. 


After his exploratory visit 
upstairs, it was not so much 
that all interest in Number 
Eleven waned as that it was 
switched off at the main. The 
house-surgeon tactfully but 
hurriedly conveyed to him on 
the following morning that from 
a purely medical point of view 
he might conceivably be a 
subject of academic interest, 
but that, surgically speaking, 
he had quite failed to come up 
to expectations. The first and 
second murderers, feeling 
doubtless baffled, eyed him 
with undisguised contumely. 
The Vulgar Boatmen greeted 
his return to the ward by a 
particularly lugubrious plaint. 
His more immediate personal 
acquaintances treated him ten- 
derly, as one whom some un- 
deserved misfortune had be- 
fallen. Mrs Tinkler, with a 
beaming smile, remarked, 
“Ho! Hobservation! What 
did I tell yer? Sir ‘Enery 
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can’t be bothered with them 
for long.” 

On all sides it was borne in 
on him that he was cumbering 
the ground, and Shrewsbury 
Ward with its ‘ waiting list,’ 
that always dogs every great 
surgeon’s heels, was the last 
place to lend itself to it. Only 
the nursing staff seemed to be 
unaware of any change, for 
his discharge, however immi- 
nent, had not yet been officially 
pronounced. Nurse still gravely 
took his unvarying temperature 
and registered his well-behaved 
pulse. Night Nurse still flitted 
for a moment, like a noiseless 
shadow, somewhere past the 
foot of his bed when an uneasy 
conscience (or a reawakened 
craving for a cigarette) caused 
him to stir restlessly in the 
watches of the night. Thus it 
came about that it was, at the 
eleventh hour, after all vouch- 
safed him to achieve his crown- 
ing ambition and to make a 
bed such as—almost—passed 
Day Nurse’s inspection at 
first intention—compared with 
which what is the triumph of 
faultless curtain rods or speck- 
less ash-trays? The mystery 
of the draw-sheet, it is true, 
was circumvented by the con- 
nivance of Mrs Tinkler and 
a well-disposed probationer. 
Otherwise it was a flawless 
performance, the under-sheet 
without crease or wrinkle and 
the upper one—always a snag 
—in perfect alignment and 
tucked in with mathematical 
exactitude. Nurse, though sus- 
pecting amateur duplicity, 
scrutinised it narrowly. She 
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was on the point of passing 
it as a work of a probationer 
still labouring at the far end 
of the ward. Then her eye fell 
on the scarlet cape that draped 
the foot of the counterpane. 
Something held it—though art- 
fully displayed, the middle 
seam probably did not coincide 
with the meridian of the bed. 

“‘ Extraordinary thing,” she 
remarked as she ruthlessly re- 
arranged it, ‘‘ that some people 
can never learn .. .” 

“Nurse !’’ Number Eleven 
challenged her sternly, “ what 
is that wretched thing ? ” 

“That is a cape for the use 
of every patient in case he 
should have to .. .” 

“It’s nothing of the kind. 
If a patient has to get up 
in a hurry, he slips into a 
dressing-gown. It’s an ana- 
chronism— it’s a bit of your 
juju worship.” 

He waxed eloquent. Had 
she ever in all her experience 


seen a patient arrayed in 
that impossible garment ? She 
was not quite sure, but she 
believed ... 

Well, he had been about 
the place off and on for a 
quarter of a century and he 
had never yet... 

** Oh, well,” she replied, toss- 
ing her head, “if you feel 
like that about it and aren't 
only peevish because you 
haven’t yet learnt to make a 
bed properly, you had better 
ask Sister about it.” 

As nothing worse than dis- 
charge could befall him nov, 
Number Eleven, greatly daring, 
did ask Sister about it. She 
listened gravely to his request 
for an explanation of eighteenth 
century garments in a twentieth 
century hospital. They were, 
he contended, uneconomic. 

“Really?” she remarked 
serenely. ‘“ But The Chairman 
always said he liked the look 
of them.” 
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BUILDING IN PROVENCE. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE. 


“ Madame! Mapamr! MA- 
DAME!” 

A chorus of voices, French, 
Provencal and Italian, all yell- 
ing for me at once. What 
could be the matter now ? 

I had grown accustomed to 
these howls for help during 
the many weeks in which our 
army of workmen had been 
enlarging the little golden house 
we had bought—before the £ 
collapsed—in Provence. Hard- 
ly a day passed without a visit 
from one or other of them: 
the electrician with a finger 
cut by wire; a mason with 
a smashed thumb; various 
blessés with casualties greater 
or less, all howling for ‘ Ma- 
dame ’ and tincture diode. 

I hurried downstairs in the 
direction of the present howls, 
and found, outside the front 
door, a crowd of pale-faced 
workmen surrounding the pros- 
trate form of a tall handsome 
boy who was lying in a pool 
of blood on the stone stair- 
way leading to the terrace 
above, 

At first I thought he had 
fallen from the scaffolding, and 
I felt sick with apprehension, 
but a few inquiries elicited the 
fact that it was merely a very 
bad nose hemorrhage, and that 
the poor boy was subject to 
them. Of course, his camarades 
were, like workmen all the 
world over, paralysed by the 


sight of blood, and stood around 
gabbling excitedly but doing 
nothing. They turned on me, 
a8 one man, and informed me 
that le pawvre malheureux had 
lost at least two litres of good 
red blood in the tourelle before 
they could get him down. 

With cold water applications 
I soon stopped the hemorrhage, 
and after much coaxing per- 
suaded him to enter my car 
and let me drive him to his 
home. He was terrified lest 
he might soil the new cushions, 
and only when enveloped in a 
bath-towel would he consent 
to get in! 

All his comrades, of course, 
rushed to open the gate, falling 
over each other, shouting en- 
couragement to the invalid 
and waving us farewell with 
every variety of gaudy col- 
oured handkerchief. I knew 
that after our departure all 
work would remain in abey- 
ance while le pauvre malheureux 
was discussed, and that not 
until they had comfortably in- 
terred him in imagination, with 
suitable pompe funébre, would 
it be resumed. 

I had grown to love these 
excitable emotional men of the 
South and to regard them as 
my children—for they were 
little more. They were per- 
fectly maddening, entirely with- 
out initiative and quite irre- 
sponsible, but they were most 
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lovable. And I wonder what 
woman could resist the uncon- 
scious way an Italian peasant 
makes love to her with his 
_ eyes while he is taking her 
orders ? 

For I found that I had to 
give orders. In Provence it 
is always Madame who con- 
ducts all business. In England 
the Contractor does everything, 
but we learned early that in 
Provence the Entrepreneur is 
only responsible for his masonry 
and his masons. It was my 
pleasing job to find carpenter, 
painter, plumber, electrician 
and iron-worker, and, after 
that, to make these men work 
together. 

The old bald-headed Entre- 
preneur was splendid at his 
job, having grown old in his 
profession. He supplied the 
practical suggestions, and, be- 
ing an Italian with a great 
artistic sense, he understood 
at once my love of line and of 
dignified simplicity and my 
passion for the apsidal ending 
and the Provencal arch. So 
we dispensed with the services 
of an architect and got on 
famously together. When I 
asked if such and such a thing 
were possible, he would stand 
silent for a while, his old bald 
head bent in thought and a 
gnarled forefinger curled round 
his nose. Then, the problem 
solved in his fertile brain, he 
would shoot up his head, his 
black eyes twinkling under 
Shaggy brows, throw up his 
hands to Heaven and exclaim, 
“ Mais — DIABLE! OUI, 
Madame!” and waddle off to 





instruct his masons, enthusi- 
astic a8 a boy. 

He was childishly pleased 
with praise of his men’s work, 
though they never got a word 
of it from him. His old eyes 
would fill with tears when I 
told him that not one fruit 
or flower had been taken from 
our garden; or when I de- 
scribed the beautiful courtesy 
of his workmen who rushed 
to help me in every conceivable 
way, seizing baskets and 
bundles from my arms to carry 
them for me, and standing cap 
in hand in the hot sun when 
I spoke to them until I begged 
them ‘“‘ Couvrez-vous, je vous 
prie.”” Yet he seemed to spend 
his life in scolding and driving 
them whenever he appeared. 
His masons seldom obeyed him 
silently. Generally they argued 
with him for a quarter of an 
hour before they went off, 
grumbling, to the tasks he set 
them. But although he always 
got his way in the end, he could 
not make his men work har- 
moniously with the craftsmen 
of other professions. That was 
Madame’s task, and to accom- 
plish it she had to be among 
the workmen all day and every 
day. 

My knowledge of technical 
French was nil when the build- 
ing operations began, but I 
found my natural gift for 
dancing more valuable than 
anything else. If one only 
danced energetically enough, 
things got done, and, with 
violent gesture and childish 
drawings, I managed to convey 
my wishes and ideas. Once I 
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had won the men’s hearts— 
so easily done with a joke, 
a compliment and little acts of 
consideration for their welfare 
—I found that the word blessée 
did all the rest. If Madame 
were ‘wounded’ about some- 
thing left undone that ought 
to have been done, that thing 
was immediately accomplished. 
If she appeared, grave-eyed 
and sorrowful, in the midst 
of some noisy childish dispute, 
the tumult and the shouting 
died. 

And so I did somehow con- 
trive to make the men work 
together, not always harmoni- 
ously, for to mix Italians and 
French is to attempt to mix 
oil and water. The result was 
always noisy and generally ex- 
citing. The men chattered and 
squabbled furiously as they 
performed miracles of terrifying 
agility upon scaffolding, but 
they would break off abruptly 
in the midst of a ferocious 
argument to gaze together in 
rapture at some lovely effect 
of light upon a mountain, all 
acrimony forgotten, united for 
a few seconds in their love of 
the beautiful. Then, as sud- 
denly, they would return to 
the battle with Southern 
intensity. 

One such argument nearly 
deafened us one morning. We 
were having our petit déjewner 
im our little salon when a 
startling flood of noisy elo- 
quence washed us to our feet. 
Outside the east window were 
gathered the foreman, the head- 
painter, the electrician and the 
Carpenter, wrangling about a 
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patch of damp which had 
stained the inside wall below 
the window. Whose fault was 
this? None of theirs, it 
seemed. 

The foreman, his face dis- 
torted, puce in colour, whined 
and shrilled in an Italian fal- 
setto as he defended his masons. 
The head-painter, a dear fat 
old Provengal, his rotund form 
clad in white paint-smirched 
overalls and his pink cherubic 
face crowned by a ridiculous tall 
paper hat made from a pilfered 
copy of ‘The Times,’ shouted 
in an olive-oily baritone and 
bounced about like an india- 
rubber ball, his blue eyes flash- 
ing with the excitement of 
debate. The electrician, a vol- 
uble Parisian, emphasised his 
points with jerky gestures and 
expressed his innocence in tor- 
rents of clipped French in a 
high tenor voice, while the 
carpenter, a beautiful, blue- 
eyed, black-haired giant of 
twenty-three, drowned the 
other three combatants with 
his great bubbling bass. Their 
arms whirled in the air like 
flails. 

Just as I was wondering 
wearily whether I must leave 
my fragrant coffee and once 
again intervene—this time en 
peignoir—the battle ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun, and 
the belligerent quartette dis- 
persed laughing merrily. 

They had decided to wait 
for le bon Dieu to send another 
rainfall; and then, if the stain 
got larger, they would decide 
whether it were masonry, paint- 


work, wiring or carpentry that 
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was at fault. Typical of Prov- 
ence where every problem will 
be solved and every plea 
answered “ Demain, ou aprés- 
demain” (and it is generally 
aprés-demain). 

So we were left in peace— 
with our stained wall—to finish 
our interrupted breakfast. 

We had signed our contract 
in June, but the building 
operations were not begun until 
after our arrival in September, 
for the Provencaux are terri- 
fied of responsibility. As the 
house is built on the slope of 
a mountain and the garden is 
terraced, it was necessary to 
dig very deep for the founda- 
tions of the new rooms, and 
naturally, therefore, we were 
overtaken by bad weather. 
November is the month 
when Provence relies upon 
the heavens for its annual 
water-supply, and certainly it 
got more than its full measure 
in 1931. As all work ceases 
in this country when it is 
wet, and everyone goes to 
ground the moment the first 
drop of rain descends, our 
building got badly delayed. 
With despairing eyes we 
watched our workmen bolt- 
ing for home under huge um- 
brellas with the first shower. 
Even Hilaire, our old gardener, 
would rush under cover and 
chop wood, muffled to the 
eyes, only emerging cautiously 
under his gigantic gamp to 
cross five yards of open ground 
when the time came to feed 
the rabbits. 

Then later came the hardest 
winter known in Provence for 


years—fourteen degrees of frost 
up in our mountains (1100 to 
1200 feet above the sea), and 
my little cascade in the rose- 
garden hung with icicles eigh- 
teen inches long. Again the 
masons could not work. Used 
to hot sunshine in winter, they 
shivered in their thin over. 
alls. The oldest of them all, 
whom I called ‘ Monsieur k 
Chef,’ because when he was 
not stirring his eternal pud- 
dings of mortar outside our 
front door he was heating up 
the tin mugs of vegetable 
soup for his fellow-workmen, 
still strove to mix his cement 
with water which froze as he 
mixed. He looked so pitifully 
frail and thin, his creaky laugh 
wheezing faintly as he tried to 
hearten his congealed com- 
panions, that I wrapped him 
from head to toe in a heavy 
peasant’s cloak. In this he 
still laboured valiantly, looking 
like a very ancient hooded 
crow. 

But always, after half an 
hour’s effort, we heard the 
foreman’s ominous ‘cease work’ 
whistle, and the whole army 
of workmen would drift off 
gibbering with cold and blow- 
ing upon their frozen hands. 
Even their vocal chords seemed 
to be affected by frost and the 
eternal stream of chatter 
be frozen in their throats. They 
trudged and shuffled silently 
away.... More delay—thel 
—snow ! 

From our windows we looked 
out upon an enchanted land. 
The grey waves of olive foliagé 
which surge and billow ove 
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valleys and mountains to the 
blue Mediterranean were pow- 
dered with fine snow and 
sparkled under an azure sky. 
Here and there tall cypresses, 
planted in pairs near each old 
Provencal homestead, one for 
Ia Paix and one for La Pros- 
perité, stood out like black 
pointed rocks in the glittering 
sea. On the old golden-grey 
terrace walls and stairways late 
pink roses and pansy faces 
peeped through the snow, and 
even the hideous heaps of ex- 
cavated earth in our garden 
were transformed into minia- 
ture ranges of snow-mountains. 

Our little merry-eyed Italian 
bonne spent most of her time 
rushing out-of-doors to pick 
up handfuls of snow, toss it 
in the air, taste it and press 
it into snowballs, which she 
was much too polite to throw 
at the workmen. ‘“ Madame ! 
la neige! la belle neige! Re- 
gardez les oliviers qwils sont 
beaux sous la neige!” A new 
and thrilling phenomenon for 
her, coming as she does from 
the hot sunshine of Southern 
Italy. 

It was all very pretty and 
amusing to watch, but the 
housework suffered, the garden 
suffered, and our poor building 
operations suffered. 

The old Entrepreneur had 
promised us that all should 
be finished by December 20th, 
1931, and I, rashly believing 
him, gave him a month’s mar- 
gin and ordered our furniture 
and possessions, stored in Lon- 
don till the house should be 
ready to receive them, to be 
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sent over in mid - January. 
Time was slipping on, and not 
even my husband’s long gallery 
on the ground floor was fin- 
ished yet. The unusual weather 
provided an excellent excuse 
for the delay in the building, 
and we were getting desperate. 

However, at last came the 
blessed thaw and once more the 
work progressed, though slowly 
still. No doubtful point could 
be decided under half an hour, 
because it appeared to be 
essential and usual for every 
expert of each separate trade 
to down tools and rush to the 
debate whatever it might be. 
Each man had, of course, 
entirely different views, which 
he defended with vigour and 
violence, and, as it always fell 
to Madame to make the final 
decision, she found that build- 
ing in Provence was anxious 
work. However, it was only 
necessary to make the men 
laugh and all was well. 

Consideration for our com- 
fort was genuinely the chief 
object of them all, though their 
opinions as to how this was to 
be assured might differ. When 
it came to the choosing of 
fittings for our bathroom, the 
head-plumber was most urgent 
that the bath should be deep 
enough so that the water should 
cover ‘l’estomac de Monsieur’ 
(such a little one, too), and 
that a certain useful seat should 
be of good mahogany and 
“bien arrondi pour le confort 
de Madame,” who fled on the 
excuse that she heard a phan- 
tom telephone bell. 

And so at last we had at 
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any rate a bathroom actually 
finished, though its completion 
was delayed, as usual, by rain. 
When the fittings did not 
appear on the day appointed 
for their arrival, I telephoned 
to the plumber to inquire the 
cause. He replied that he 
could not possibly risk damage 
to the beautiful appareil in 
such weather. (Damage to a 
bath, a basin, &., by WATER !) 
The fittings would be sent 
“demain, ou aprés-demain.” 
Of course they would. 
Although the continued de- 
lays were very expensive and 
caused us great anxiety and 
much irritation of spirit, still 
I loved watching the men at 
their tasks. . There was Big 
Jean, a huge dour-faced mason, 
who shovelled stones from the 
foundations and threw them 
into a narrow wooden trough 
fourteen feet above his head 
without ever dropping one. 
When I spoke admiringly of 
his skill to my little bonne, she 
at once gave me every detail 
of his life-story, and I learned 
that every day he had to leave 
an invalid wife, whom he 
adored, alone in bed, for he 
must earn bread for them both. 
That evening I picked a gay 
bouquet of flowers and slipped 
it into his great hands to cheer 
her sad solitude. To my con- 
sternation the granite face 
broke up and two big tears 
rolled down his dusty cheeks. 
From that moment he became 
my very devoted slave, com- 
peting with Monsieur le Chef 
for the first daily handshake. 
The hand-shaking in Prov- 
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ence is most exhausting. My 
hand was shaken at least sixty 
times a day, shaken in greeting, 
in parting, and on every pos- 
sible pretext, by every variety 
of hand in every possible con- 
dition of dirt. The old veteran, 
posing black-and-white tiles in 
the hall like a jig-saw puzzle, 
would pause in his work to 
Shake hands; the foreman, 
plastering huge boulders over 
an overflow pipe so that the 
water should burst through 
the perforated stones in 4 
series of tiny cascades in my 
rose-garden, would proffer a 
slimy hand directly I appeared. 
Another artist, building up the 
big arched Provengal open fire- 
place of narrow rose-coloured 
bricks in the gallery, dropped 
his trowel so to salute me ; and 
the phlegmatic-looking mason 
hollowing out a niche over the 
door in my little blue salon to 
hold a tiny Madonna, bent 
from his ladder with paw out- 
stretched. And so it went on 
all day. We kept a supply of 
pumice-stone, turpentine and 
patent cleansers ever ready in 
the bathroom to remove the 
traces of our workmen’s warmth 
of heart and hand. 

We grew very fond of them 
all, and the trouble was that 
they returned our affection 
and were therefore unwilling 
to put an end to a pleasant 
experience. Love was beilg 
mixed with the mortar, We 
knew, but love can be leisurely, 
and at last I had to dane 
more and more energetically 
to hustle the old Entreprenew. 

After that, camions (lorries) 
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came thick and fast, crashing 
down our little approach, slicing 
Hilaire’s cherished grass, dam- 
aging his neat drive and dis- 
charging their loads of gravel 
and lime in a cloud of choking 
dust. Planks and boards ar- 
rived in a cart drawn by a 
vicious mule, who employed the 
time of unloading by kicking up 
the paths and munching Hil- 
aire’s precious pansies. My life 
was further complicated by the 
need of pacifying a frantic 
gardener. 

Hilaire did not love the 
workmen. To him the old 
Entrepreneur was the arch- 
demon and his horde of masons 
a legion of devils who trampled 
upon his choice plants, broke 
off branches from his fruit trees 
and covered his vines with 
clouds of cement dust. Above 
all, he hated Monsieur le Chef. 
He it was who smothered the 
scarlet geraniums with lime, 
who sullied the clear water of 
the little fountain when clean- 
ing his horrible shovel, who 
scorched the finest peach-tree 
on the lower terrace by making 
his little hell of lighted olive 
twigs and fir cones just beneath 
it to perform his cooking opera- 
tions. Between Hilaire and 
Monsieur le Chef raged con- 
stant war, and, in spite of his 
eighty-four years and his tooth- 
lessness, it was amazing to 
hear the cataract of sarcastic 
retaliation the old mason poured 
over Hilaire’s furious protests. 
I had rather a special weak- 
ness for the gallant old man, 
and once he even made mis- 
chief on this score between 
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Hilaire and me, saying that 
Madame never scolded him, 
Madame always shook him by 
the hand first of all and so on. 
On that occasion it was quite 
difficult to make my peace. 

No accident nor misfortune 
that happened to any one of 
the workmen drew the slightest 
Sympathy from Hilaire. It 
was either the man’s own silly 
fault, or a just visitation from 
le bon Dieu, or else a case of 
malingering. When I inquired 
after the welfare of my poor 
young mason who had the 
severe nasal hemorrhage, to 
my amazement Hilaire only 
grinned, tapped his old nose 
significantly and assured me, 
“Ce mest rien, Madame, ce 
west rien!” And when I 
indignantly protested that the 
poor boy had had a very 
serious hemorrhage, Hilaire re- 
plied knowingly, “‘ Jeune marié ! 
Jeune marié! Il faut aller 
doucement ! Il faut aller douce- 
ment !” 

When Hilaire becomes Rabe- 
laisian I am fain to flee. 

I had been warned by a 
resident that when the roof 
went on to the little Provencal 
tower which. surmounts the 
new building, La Cabade would 
be celebrated, and we should 
be lucky if there was a flower 
or a branch left in our garden. 
The workmen, I was told, would 
decorate their work and expect 
a half-holiday and bottles of 
wine to drink to the health 
of the house. What would 
happen with Hilaire then? I 
foresaw that unless I could pre- 
vail upon him to drink at least 
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three bottles of wine, this feast 
was likely to become a second 
Passover and our lintel splashed 
with blood. 

I begged the old Fnitre- 
preneur to give me fair warning 
when this celebration would 
take place, and asked how I 
should know when to buy my 
wine and make my prepara- 
tions. He only put his old 
hands on his thighs, bent his 
knees and laughed soundlessly 
at some secret joke of his 
own. Then, when I pressed 
for an answer, he looked at 
me with twinkling eyes and 
wagging head, and assured me 
that I could not possibly miss 
it when the moment came. 

But when would that 
moment come? we wondered 
apprehensively. Our  furni- 
ture was due to arrive in less 
than a month, and so far no 
room was ready to receive it. 
The Entrepreneur swore that 
at any rate he would have the 
old part of the house habitable 
by then, and we hoped that 
the long gallery in the new 
building would be completed 
also, because that was large 
enough to store all the surplus 
furniture for the new rooms. 

But when the dread day 
came and we got a telephone 
message to say that the two 
vans of furniture had arrived 
at Nice and would be trans- 
ported to us that day, the 
gallery was ceiled but not 
floored, and the bedrooms 
above were floored but not 
ceiled ! How were we to fit 
all our mass of stuff into a 
tiny hall, a diminutive salon 
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and four wee bedrooms, which 
was all the accommodation 
that the old part of the house 
contained ? 

We left the flat where we 
were living during the build. 
ing operations and started for 
our mountain, two kilometres 
away, with heavy hearts. It 
was a bitterly cold day and 
freezing hard, but having no 
garage ready we were obliged 
to leave our new car in the 
only place wide enough for 
two cars to pass in the lane 
leading to our house—a rocky 
ravine near a waterfall. Not 
the ideal place in which to 
leave a new car with a stiff 
engine on a wintry day, but 
we had no choice. Would 
she ever start again at night! 
For our agonies would not 
abate till darkness fell, of that 
I felt sure. However—sufi- 
cient unto the day—and that 
day we had more than enough 
to worry about. So we muffled 
the bonnet with rugs and went 
ahead on foot. 

Suddenly we both stopped 
simultaneously and looked at 
each other with a wild surmise 
a8 a roar as of many waters in 
spate met our ears. The first 
van! It could be nothing else. 

We hurried on in the direc- 
tion of the roar, which suddenly 
ceased and was succeeded by 
mixed noises resembling those 
in a menagerie at feeding-time. 
As we drew nearer I dis- 
tinguished a babel of voices, 
the minor howl of the Pro- 
vencal peasant, the nasal Nigols 
twang, the bass bubbling of 
agitated Italians and the shrill 
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exclamations of the French. 
Something had gone wrong. 
What could it be ? 

We rounded a bend in the 
lane and came upon—the van ! 
There it stood in all its awful 
majesty, a Leviathan among 
vans, the most gigantic thing 
on wheels that I had ever 
seen, Round it surged a mixed 
mob of peasants and removal- 
men all pointing skywards and 
all yelling at once. 

And then I realised the 
cause of the hubbub. A huge 
olive branch barred the way 
of this Monster of Transport 
invading the lovely peace of 
the mountains. I sympathised 
deeply with the protest of the 
old folive-tree—but I wanted 
my furniture. So I hurried 
forward to the scene of inaction. 

Hilaire—of course Hilaire 
was in the centre of the crowd 
—saw me coming and rushed 
forward to give the first ex- 
planation, which was so pain- 
fully obvious, and the Nicois 
removal-men all turned upon 
me indignantly as though I 
had placed the bough there on 
purpose to obstruct their work. 
I ignored them, and suggested 
to Hilaire that the branch 
should be cut off. His eyes 
goggled, his mouth dropped 
open, and to his shocked pro- 
test was added a chorus of 
dissent from the crowd of 
collected peasants. 

Cut off the branch of a 
sacred olive-tree! A _ fine 
branch laden with fruit? Of 
course, Madame was English 
and new to Provence, and 
had evidently not yet had time 
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to learn that the olives were 
precious to the peasant. 

I cut all this short by order- 
ing Hilaire to go and find the 
proprietor of the olive yard 
and get his permission, offering 
to pay him compensation for 
the damage to his tree. 

Hilaire lumbered off down 
the mountain leaving us to be 
lectured by the excited crowd. 
He returned after a short time 
to inform us that it was a 
féte day and the owner of the 
tree was not at home. Impasse. 
More conversation. And then 
suddenly Monsieur, generally a 
very patient man, grew des- 
perate. Eyeglass fixed in a 
very fierce eye, he strode into 
the midst of the group, and 
towering over the men com- 
manded that the branch should 
be cut off AT ONCE. 

* Get a saw,” ordered Mon- 
sieur curtly, turning upon Hil- 
aire, who fled towards the house 
to do his bidding, returning 
with many saws, ropes and 
tackle. 

Then a discussion arose as 
to who should cut off the 
branch; and suddenly they 
all became as eager to cut it 
off as they had been anxious 
to save it. Fourteen men 
rushed at the tree and began 
scrambling up it, shouting and 
squabbling as they climbed. 

At this juncture we decided 
to crawl round or under the 
van and go on to the house, 
there to prepare for the arrival 
of the Monster which presum- 
ably would be freed in an hour’s 
time. 

After two hours the tractor 
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appeared round the bend of 
the lane dragging the enor- 
mous van, and, at this thrilling 
sight, every workman in the 
building hurled down his tools 
and rushed to the edge of the 
seaffolding platforms to watch 
its arrival. Cries of 

* Mon Dieu!” 

** Diable !” 

“ Sapristi !” 

** Sacré nom d’un nom ! ” 

** Quel horreur !” 

** Madonna mia!” 
rent the air, and our little 
bonne tied on a huge apron and 
began rolling up her sleeves, 
murmuring “‘ Dieu d’ Amour !” 
with sparkling eyes. 

For though she thoroughly 
enjoyed a crisis, she positively 
loved a catastrophe ; and when 
the van, released from its 
tractor, rushed down to the 
front door by its own momen- 
tum and leaned wearily against 
the porch, thereby completely 
blocking the main entrance to 
the house, it looked very like a 
catastrophe. The united efforts 
of the removal-men assisted by 
the whole army of our work- 
men (delighted to do any other 
work than their own) failed to 
move it; and there we were, 
stuck once more. The only 
alternative was to unload the 
van and carry its contents up 
two stone stairways to another 
entrance on the terrace above. 

The Nicois, tired and furious, 
of course protested violently, 
but we were firm. Enough 
time had been wasted, and the 
second van was yet to come. 
I reminded them of this, and 
was informed, consolingly, that 
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the second van contained 4 
the heavy furniture, and that 
‘The Son of a Pig’ could not 
start till the tractor went back 
to fetch it. That, anyhoy, 
was some small comfort. | 
felt that I could perhaps cope 
with one pig at a time. 

We found that the Nice 
firm only undertook to dump 
our goods at their destination, 
but, as they insisted upon 
taking with them all empty 
crates and packing materials, 
we must unpack every single 
one of the gigantic cases of 
crockery and glass ourselves, 

Well, somehow my husband 
and I accomplished this tremen- 
dous task, aided only by Hilaire 
and our little bonne, who had 
evidently never enjoyed an 
experience so much in their 
lives. The unpacking was 
somewhat delayed because 
they wanted to examine, stroke 
and praise all les belle 
choses a8 they emerged from 
their wrappings. 

At intervals I rushed out-of- 
doors to instruct the removal- 
men as to where things were 
to be dumped. To do them 
justice they worked with fuy 
once they had begun, though 
with ill-will. They ought t 
have been very grateful for 
all the voluntary assistancé 
given to them by the mason, 
plumbers, painters, electricians 
and iron-workers who had per 
manently deserted their owl 
work to join in the fun—but 
nothing seemed to please them. 

At length the first van was 
actually depleted, the empty 
cases packed into it, the tractor 
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attached once more and the 
horrible Monster thundered off 
down the drive. The struggle 
was over for a time; Monsieur 
le Chef appeared with his mugs 
of onion soup, and the work- 
men all squatted down among 
the shavings and débris to 
discuss the exciting events of 
the morning. For our part, 
we sank exhausted upon a few 
stray cushions and ate our 
sandwiches in apprehensive 
silence, knowing that ‘ The Son 
of a Pig’ would soon be grunt- 
ing on his way from Nice. 

“What a morning!” ex- 
claimed Madame. 

“With a hell of an afternoon 
ahead!” ejaculated Monsieur. 

And the little bonne, looking 
from one to the other with 
dancing eyes, suddenly banged 
down the coffee she had con- 
trived to make amid the wreck- 
age in the kitchen, held her 
little fat sides and laughed and 
laughed and laughed. 

“Dieud’ Amour!” she gasped 
when she could speak. After 
which we all felt better. 

Our coffee was interrupted 
by a deputation of enraged 
men. The second van had, it 
appeared, arrived, but was sunk 
i our mountain lane half a 
kilometre away from the house. 
The ‘Son of a Pig’ had, we 
were informed, crushed a wall, 
and was in danger of rushing 
down the mountain like his 
Gadarene ancestors. Of course, 
it was our fault, as had been 
the mishap of the morning. 
Only the mad English would 
Send such fantastic vans to 
climb the mountains of France, 
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to spoil the valuable olive- 
trees and crush walls labori- 
ously made by the poor peas- 
ants. Now, the Nicois sup- 
posed, we should expect them 
to unload the van in the lane 
and carry huge masses of heavy 
furniture to the house—work 
for giants and not for mere men 
whose families relied upon them 
for bread. If we insisted upon 
such work we might have 
murder upon our souls, and 
widows and fatherless children 
upon our consciences for the 
rest of our mortal lives. 

The workmen, roused from 
their slumbers by the arrival 
of the men, had risen from 
their curious recumbent atti- 
tudes, heads on buckets, legs 
curled round a branch, and 
were listening intently. Big 
Jean suggested scornfully that 
a jack might be found and the 
van levered out of the road. 
Various masons volunteered to 
prop up the falling wall, 
“ Diable! ce metait rien!” 
And the whole band of them, 
enchanted once more to leave 
their own jobs and join in the 
fray, hustled off the Nicois to 
the scene of the disaster. 

The van was eventually 
levered out and the wall shored 
up, and then the tractor drag- 
ging the huge van came crash- 
ing down the mountain, rushed 
through our entrance, carrying 
away a gatepost, slicing once 
more Hilaire’s precious grass 
and smashing a young cherry- 
tree; and the two, van and 
tractor, locked together by the 
force of impact, came to rest 


near our garage. . 
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Then, of course, they had 
to be disentangled and dis- 
mantled before the doors of 
the van could be opened. 
However, with forty people 
assisting, this did not take 
very long, and soon the work 
proceeded. 

Working with sulky removal- 
men, who obviously held us 
responsible for every difficulty 
that had to be surmounted, 
was not very heartening. But 
suddenly a very little thing 
changed their whole attitude. 
The first object to be unpacked 
from the second van was a 
gnarled oak root, transformed 
into a thing of beauty by the 
artist who fashioned the Elfin 
Oak in Kensington Gardens 
for the children of London. 
As I unwrapped it and the 
Nicois beheld the forms of 
fairies, gnomes, pixies, lizards, 
mice, an owl, a frog and a rat, 
found in the natural contor- 
tions of the wood, moulded 
further and then painted, they 
grouped around me silent and 
fascinated. English workmen 
would have picked up the root 
and dumped it in a room 
with other junk, unremarked. 
Not so these impressionable 
Southerners. 

Seizing my opportunity I 
told them the story of the 
wonderful Elfin Oak of Ken- 
sington Gardens, describing the 
seventy-five figures of birds, 
beasts and The Little People 
the artist had found in it. 
The men listened enthralled ; 
they had naturally never seen 
anything like it before. They 
stroked the little beasts with 
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grimy forefingers and noticed 
their gleaming eyes. 

My husband grew impatient, 
not realising the importance of 
the incident, but I finished my 
story, and then, with great 
sighs as though waking from 
a dream, they walked back to 
the van. But the fairies had 
bewitched them with their 
magic and transformed them 
from surly brutes into laugh. 
ing, willing workers. They 
heaved heavy furniture on to 
their heads, and, puny as they 
looked, carried huge objects up 
steep terraces and stairways 
until, as dusk fell, the second 
van was empty and lumbered 
away. The battle was over, 
silence fell over the little do- 
main, and only the battlefield 
strewn with shavings and old 
newspapers told the tale of our 
struggles. 

There was as yet no electric 
light in the house and we had 
no candles. It was impossible 
to sleep in the house that night, 
80 we decided to instal Hilaire 
as guardian. We fixed up 4 
mattress on the floor, and | 
found three satin eiderdowns 
and a brocade cushion for his 
old bald head; and there he 
lay with his double-barreled 
fowling-piece beside him, w- 
able to sleep for fear that 
voleurs would come, murder 
him first, and then make of 
with all les belles choses a 
Monsieur and Madame. 
he told us next day, and! 
had reached the stage wihel 
I really wished they had, 
gigantic seemed the task @ 
getting the house into order. 
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For, at the end of the day, 
having no more room to store 
anything indoors, out-houses 
being stacked from floor to 
ceiling, we had been driven in 
desperation to use the empty 
dog-kennels, hen-runs and rab- 
bit-houses. These were now 
filled with odd objects of all 
sorts which must be sorted and 
placed elsewhere. 

The very last straw which 
finally broke our patient backs 
was when, worn out with 
fatigue, we discovered that our 
car would not start. We tried 
everything, but the oil in the 
engine seemed to have frozen 
hard. Wrapped in rugs we 
wandered up and down in the 
darkness while our little bonne, 
who knew the locality, went in 
search of a house with a tele- 
phone on which she could 
summon aid from a garage. 

After an Arctic interval, suc- 
cour came; the engine was 
made to work and we all drove 
back to the flat. So ended 
one of the most terrific days 
of our lives. 

In two days we were actu- 
ally installed in part of our 
house, where we lived in a 
cloud of cement dust to the 
accompaniment of the music 
of masons and carpenters for 
Many exhausting weeks. The 
work began to go on more 
quickly after our installation, 
and one morning, on going out 
into the garden, I was startled 
to see the new building deco- 
tated with a mass of flags of 
all nations, the English pre- 
dominating ; branches of trees 
were tied to the scaffolding ; 
VOL. CCXXXII.—NO. MCCCCIV. 
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bosses of ivy hung from poles ; 
two little pine-trees adorned 
with huge bows of flame- 
coloured ribbon (a gift, as 
I afterwards learned, from 
the old Entrepreneur himself) 
flanked the entrance to the 
Gallery, and a complete pine- 
tree was lashed to the spike of 
the Provencal tower. 

Ia Cabade was upon us! 
The roof was ON! Then I 
knew what was expected of 
us. Workmen’s eager faces 
beamed at me from every hole 
in the building, and I climbed 
up and shook them each and all 
by the hand and thanked them 
for their lovely decorations. 

My husband and I unearthed 
some blue curtains with which 
we decorated the inside of the 
garage, and rigged up a long 
trestle table. This I covered 
with blue cloths and decorated 
with bowls of violets, vases of 
carnations and every cut-glass 
tumbler and wine-glass that I 
could find. We threw down 
blue garden cushions on plank 
benches, and then I drove down 
to the town and came back 
laden with bottles of red wine, 
tins of ‘fancy’ biscuits which 
I arranged in little silver card- 
board shells on my table, 
packets of cigarettes and to- 
bacco, and those wicked-look- 
ing slim black cheroots, beloved 
of all Italian workmen. 

I put on a red chiffon frock 
with red shoes, tucked red 
carnations in my hair (to look 
Carnivalish) and went down- 
stairs to receive my guests. 

I turned on a gay waltz on 
the gramophone, and then my 
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husband had an inspiration. 
He blew a loud blast on our 
puppy-whistle in imitation of 
the ‘cease work’ signal which 
had sounded so often and some- 
times so ominously in our 
ears. The foreman’s indignant 
face instantly peered out of a 
window to see who was usurp- 
ing his authority, but when he 
saw my husband twinkling at 
him from below, he rocked with 
laughter and came scrambling 
down the scaffolding followed 
by his thirty masons, who 
burst from every aperture 
chattering and laughing like 
a crowd of excited children. 

We shook each by the hand 
(once more) and led them to 
the garage. The old JFnire- 
preneur resplendent in his best 
broadcloth had arrived with 
his chauffeur son, and he had 
the tact to invite Hilaire to 
sit in the place of honour on 
his right hand. Then Monsieur 
and Madame poured out wine, 
proposed toasts, listened to 
good wishes and served out 
biscuits and cigars for two 
solid hours. Everyone got very 
flushed ; everyone talked and 
laughed at once; everyone 
(except the host and hostess) 
sang a solo, and all enjoyed 
themselves hugely. 

And, nicest of all, everyone 
helped to take down the cur- 
tains and to carry cushions, 
wine-glasses, &c., into the house 
after the feast before they all 
drove off in a camion, singing 
into the night. 

But the great moment of 
my day came when I gave the 
giant carpenter his tip in an 


envelope (for everyone gets a 
tip in an envelope at parting 
on these occasions). He and I 
happened to be alone with 
Monsieur in the salon when I 
gave it, and, to our immense 
astonishment (and my delight), 
he bent his beautiful head and 
very reverently kissed me on 
both cheeks, murmuring his 
thanks as though he were 
singing under water. 

My enjoyment would have 
been greater had my mind not 
been clouded by apprehension 
lest all the other workmen 
should salute me in like manner, 
none of them very clean and 
all very prickly with a week’s 
growth of beard (La Cabade 
fell on a Saturday), but happily 
only my beautiful clean-shaven 
giant did me that honour. 

It was wonderful to know 
that the roof was really ON, 
and that soon our army of 
workmen would depart. We 
should miss them in more ways 
than one, but we longed for 
peace and privacy. But at 
last they did leave us, shaking 
our hands in a frenzy of leave- 
taking, walking backwards 
down the drive waving their 
tools and shouting sad fare- 
wells till they were out of sight. 

And now our little domain 
is bathed in a beautiful peace, 
broken only by the sound of 
hidden mountain streams, al 
occasional crash of fallen 
crockery in the kitchen, and 
the frequent wail of Hilaire 
for 
“ MADAME-E-E-E-e-e-e ! !!” 


WINIFRED FORTESOUE. 
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A CHASE IN THE CHANNELS. 


BY C. R. MARLATT. 


TuE British Columbia coast- 
line is remarkably irregular 
in its contours, penetrated by 
deep and winding inlets, and 
flanked by thousands of islands. 
The resulting channels wind 
and twist and turn, forming a 
labyrinth of waterways, where 
fleets could lie without fear of 
discovery, and where pursuit 
might be eluded endlessly. 
Twenty-five years ago settlers 
were few and far between, 
and the only inhabitants were 
loggers, prospectors, timber 
cruisers and tug-boat men. 

At Mukelnich Island, Dan 
Thomson, retired timber cruiser 
and owner of much fir and 
cedar, was entertaining a visi- 
tor, Dr Bruce of Vancouver. 
Through the ups and downs 
of many years in the locality 
in which he had made his 
home, Thomson had become a 
figure of more than local in- 
terest. His judgment and ad- 
vice were sought by people in 
all walks of life. There was no 
man in the whole region who 
knew so thoroughly and well 
the resources of the country, 
or was more familiar with its 
intricate geography. It was a 
byword that there was no 
Manner of sense in trying to 
tell him a lie. sthe 

On the second morning of 
his visit John Bruce was at the 
little wharf as dawn was break- 
ing, prepared for an early 





morning plunge. He stood for 
a moment looking over the 
water, above which a slight 
mist was slowly rising. As he 
stood thus his ear caught a 
faint sound, and listening in- 
tently he made out the steady 
throb of the propeller of a 
steamboat. Peering into the 
grey morning mist in the direc- 
tion from which the sound 
seemed to come, he was unable 
at first to make out the shape 
of any boat, but suddenly 
through a rift he caught a 
fleeting glimpse of a large steam 
tug passing in behind Mukelnich 
Island. There was nothing of 
particular note about this tug, 
and, indeed, he had little time 
to observe it, for it disappeared 
into the mist again, as though 
it had been a picture expunged 
from a slate. One impression, 
however, was caught and held 
in his mind—namely, that there 
was a band of blue encircling 
the funnel at a short distance 
from the top. 

He mentioned the tug to his 
host. Thomson asked him, 
‘“* Are you sure about that blue 
band?” And when Bruce re- 
plied in the affirmative, he 
said, “That blue band identi- 
fies the craft as belonging to 
the A. & C. I think we had 
better make a trip over to 
Munson Bay this morning and 
find out if they know any- 
thing of a tug-boat belonging 
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to the A. & C. being due about 
here.” 

He then explained that in the 
previous summer a consider- 
able amount of timber, in the 
shape of piling, had been stolen 
from various places in the 
vicinity, and he suspected the 
A. & C. As the price of this 
type of timber was now higher 
than it had ever been before, he 
felt uneasy at the prospect of 
further depredations, and had 
been inquiring carefully into 
the movements of any blue 
band tug-boat which appeared 
in the district. 

After breakfast they paddled 
across to Munson’s Landing. 
The cook-house was the first 
building on their way up from 
the beach. As the cook, always 
an important person in a log- 
ging camp and the recipient of 
every item of gossip or informa- 
tion, might be expected to be 
able to give them some help, 
they stopped to see what he 
had to say. His figure was 
draped with a long apron after 
the manner of cooks, and 
his bare arms, folded across a 
mighty chest, gave evidence 
of strength far beyond the 
ordinary. 

“Have you seen anything 
of Malcolmson lately ? ’ Thom- 
son asked him. 

“Malcolmson ain’t been on 
this job since the first of May,” 
the brawny cook replied, “ an’ 
if you was to ast me where he 
is I couldn’t tell you no more’n 
blazes. He lit out o’ here one 
night mighty sudden, after 
drawin’ his time in a hurry, 
an’ went out with a boom the 


Old Man sold the A. & @. "long 
about then.” 

“Is the A. & C. taking any 
logs from here now ? ” Thomson 
asked. 

** Ain’t ever been an A. & 0, 
tug here since the time I’m 
tellin’ you about. They don’t 
get no more o’ Munson’s logs, 
I’m thinkin’.”’ 

“You didn’t hear anything 
about an A. & OC. tug passing 
here lately, did you, Steve?” 
Thomson continued. 

“Don’t believe they’ve had 
a tug up here for weeks. I 
saw the Hita B. passing up 
about the first o’ June, but I 
ain’t heard of her since.” 

They did not stop longer at 
Munson’s, and as soon as they 
finished the coffee which Steve 
gave them they went back to 
the beach. Thomson, however, 
was not satisfied. 

“I want to know where 
that tug went,’ he explained, 
“and it strikes me that no 
one ever passes along Mascot 
Inlet.” 

The channel leading into 
Mascot Inlet, forming a narrow 
and tortuous passage, was not 
used for navigation ordinarily 
on account of its situation, and 
the fact that the rushing tides 
created swift and sometimes 
dangerous currents in its nar 
rower parts. The entrance was 
a huge gateway of granite rock, 
which rose precipitously from 
the water on either side of the 
channel, forming a passage of 
little more than a hundred 
yards in width. For may 
feet these rocky walls rose per 
pendicularly, though higher up 
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the steepness of the precipices 
became less, and a few scanty 
and stunted trees found foot- 
hold on the dizzy slopes. 

Passing through this rocky 
portal they entered a narrow 
basin where the precipitous 
nature of the banks gave place 
to milder hillsides, covered with 
a thick green growth of alders. 
Another mile of paddling 
brought them to a second 
narrowing of the gorge, and 
here they were confronted with 
a rushing current, indicating 
that the tide was beginning to 
flow and making it hazardous 
for them to proceed. 

Bruce suggested portaging 
the canoe; but Thomson pre- 
ferred to take to the shore on 
foot, and to reconnoitre the 
course of the inlet from the 
hillside. This course they 
adopted. Landing, they drew 
the canoe well up into the 
shelter of the bushes, and set 
out to climb the hillside to the 
more level woodlands above. 
Here they found the walking 
easier, and were able to keep 
well in view the glistening sur- 
face of Mascot Inlet. 

They crossed a point of land 
and came out above a wider 
basin. Here Thomson called 
Bruce’s attention to the pres- 
ence of a light smoke-rift rising 
over the tops of the trees 
below them. 

“The boat you saw this 
morning is probably lying close 
against the shore down below 
us,” he said, “and I propose 
that we go down quietly.” 

As they approached the shore 
they became aware of the 
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sound of axes in the wood and 
made a detour. 

“ There is illegal tree-cutting 
going on here at any rate. 
This timber belongs to Munson, 
and I know that none of his 
men have been sent to this 
place.” 

They came out upon a shoul- 
der of rock which jutted from 
the woods into the water. 
Close against the shore, at no 
great distance from the point 
on which they stood, there lay 
a large steam tug with a blue 
band about her funnel and the 
name Hita B. printed in letters 
of gold upon either side of her 
prow, which was pointed to- 
ward and almost touching the 
rocky shore. A gang-plank 
projected from her bows, one 
end resting upon the rocks. 
The only sign of life to be seen 
was a lazy wreath of smoke 
which curled away from her 
funnel and a Chinaman who 
emerged from the galley door 
to throw a pan of dish-water 
over the side. Behind the tug, 
confined safely in booms, were 
a number of long slender logs. 

“Thieving, [ll bet any- 
thing,” Thomson exclaimed, 
‘and this is the place selected 
as a rendezvous for the boom- 
ing up of the piles which they 
steal from the neighbouring 
islands.” 

They stood for a few mo- 
ments amongst the bracken 
watching the lifeless Etta B. 
as she lay in the quiet morning 
sunshine. She was a good 
boat, a reliable and powerful 
tug of the sea-going type, cap- 
able of walking away at scarcely 
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diminished speed with such 
small booms as were gathered 
for her to convey to this ren- 
dezvous by night. 

“We will dine on the Htta 
B.,” Thomson said to Bruce. 
“The Captain is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, and will 
no doubt be glad to see us.” 
This last was said in a tone 
which indicated with sufficient 
clarity what sort of a welcome 
they were likely to receive. 

“It’s all right with me,” 
Bruce replied. “If you can 
stand it, I guess I can.” 

“Oh, they'll treat us all 
right ; you don’t need to worry 
any on that score,” Thomson 
said. ‘‘Let’s go down and 


get aboard before the crew 
returns. The Captain is likely 
asleep in his cabin, and I 
would like to meet him before 


dinner.” 

Accordingly they descended 
to the shore, along which they 
made their way to the gang- 
plank. As they neared the 
tug the Chinese cook appeared 
with a dish full of potato peel- 
ings, which he was about to 
commit to the deep, when he 
saw the two approaching figures. 
He stared at them for a mo- 
ment, threw the peelings hur- 
riedly over the side, and made 
all haste forward, where he 
could be seen climbing the 
ladder to the wheel-house with- 
out any slackening of his speed. 
He entered the little cabin and 
closed the door behind him. 
Thomson and Bruce held on 
their way without a pause, and 
began to ascend the gang-plank 
to the steamer’s deck, upon 
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which they had scarcely set 
their feet when they were 
hailed by a voice from the 
wheel-house. 

“Hello, Dan.” The voice 
was loud and cheery, offering 
apparently a hearty welcome 
to the unexpected guests, 
“Come along up and give us 
a shake of your hand. Glad 
to see somebody in this God- 
forsaken hole.” 

“Even me?” Thomson as 
cheerfully queried. 

“Nobody I’d like to see 
better than yourself,” the 
hearty voice replied. The 
speaker did not offer to come 
down, and Bruce followed his 
companion up the ladder and 
into the wheel-house. 

This apartment on board the 
Htta B. was roomy, as such 
places go on tug-boats, but 
none too large at that for its 
present occupant. The Captain 
stretched forth a hairy paw to 
Thomson, who offered his own 
to the enclosing grip. 

“Captain Wylie,’ Thomson 
said, “let me introduce my 
friend, Doctor Bruce.” 

“Pleased to meet ye,” the 
Captain responded in his deep 
voice. 

“I am glad to make your 
acquaintance, Captain Wylie,” 
Bruce said in reply. ‘“ You 
have a fine boat here.” 

“Not a bad sort of a tub,” 
Wylie answered, well pleased 
at the praise ; ‘‘ Mister Thom- 
son is a friend of yours, eh! 
Well, any friend of Dan’s is 
welcome on the old Hita. I 
told the Chink to set a couple 
of extra places,” he continued, 
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turning to include Thomson in 
the conversation, “and I hope 
. you'll both stay to dinner. 
Take a seat, Dan,” pointing to 
a locker built against the wall 
and offering the only chair to 
the doctor. ‘‘ How’s things 
going round Mukelnich? [I 
ain’t been over that way for 
a good spell. Everything goin’ 
on as usual, I suppose ? ” 

“Very much the same as 
usual,” Thomson answered. 
“We are not having very 
much excitement. The doctor 
is stopping with me for a few 
days, and we have been ex- 
ploring and shooting a little 
occasionally. How is the tow- 
ing business this season? [ 
haven’t seen the Htta passing 
with a drag for quite a few 
weeks. Where have you been 
lately ? ” 


“Oh, just knockin’ around, 
pickin’ up a boom here and 
there as usual, wherever we 


can get it. Been over round 
Cape Mudge for a couple of 
trips, and just left the city 
yesterday at noon. I’m headin’ 
up to Alert Bay to bring down 
some stuff that’s been rounded 
up by a bunch o’ handloggers 
’at’s clubbed together to pay 
for the tow.” He turned to- 
ward Bruce. ‘One of the 
fellas is sick down in the glory- 
hole, doc. I wonder if you’d 
mind takin’ a look at ’im ? ” 
Bruce signified his willing- 
ness, and Wylie called the cook 
up from below to show the 
way. When the doctor had 
gone, Wylie turned toward 
Thomson and said, “‘ Well, Dan, 
what are you hangin’ round 
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here for? What the hell busi- 
ness is it o’ yours what we are 
doing here as long as we are 
not interfering with you ? ” 

Thomson answered quietly, 
“How do I know you are not 
interfering with me? Last 
summer you towed a boom of 
stolen logs out of Lander’s 
Inlet in the middle of the 
night, and three days later 
you went down past Lund 
with a big tow behind you 
which nobody in these parts 
had sold to the A. & C.” 

** Well, what o’ that ? ” cried 
Wylie angrily. ‘“‘ Them logs 
was cut by the A. & C.’s own 
crew up north o’ Lander’s Inlet, 
an’ if I towed them out at 
night, it was only to get the 
tide out o’ that infernal hole.” 

“You know as well as I do, 
Wylie, where those logs came 
from, but in case you have 
forgotten I'll tell you. They 
were cut on the south shore of 
Hun Bay, on April Island, on 
land belonging to a girl, and 
the name of the man who 
looked after the job was Mal- 
colmson, and what’s more, the 
same man is working for you, 
or for somebody else behind 
you, at the very same sort of 
a job at the present moment.” 

Captain Wylie seemed not 
the least disconcerted at these 
remarks. ‘“‘ You seem pretty 
well posted, Dan,” he said. 
“T suppose you can tell me 
what we are doing here now ? ” 

** Probably stealing piles from 
Munson,” Thomson answered 
evenly ; ‘and further, as soon 
as you have provided us with 
a meal, I am going back to 
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Munson’s to find out whether 
you have bought the timber 
which you have been cutting 
on his property.” 

“ Nothing doin’, Dan,’’ Wylie 
said carelessly. ‘‘ Munson ain’t 
losin’ anything by us this trip.”’ 

** Where is your crew, then ? ”’ 
Thomson stoutly persisted ; 
“we heard axes in the woods 
as we came down from the top 
just now. You are not burning 
wood for the boilers this trip, 
are you, Wylie? ” 

“No, I ain’t burnin’ wood 
for the boilers, Dan, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to answer any more ques- 
tions, so you might as well let 
up on that line o’ talk an’ come 
down an’ get your dinner. I’m 
afraid you won’t get home 
before dark, ’specially if you 
make a stop at Munson’s on 
the way.” 

As they approached the mess- 
room they met Bruce returning 
from visiting the sick man in 
the glory-hole. Wylie spoke 
with unconcern, “‘ Well, doc., 
what do you make of that 
fella? I don’t see much the 
matter with him myself, but 
he says he’s sick, an’ I can’t 
get any work out of him. Been 
lyin’ there all day stewin’ an’ 
fussin’, an’ I’m about fed up 
with him.” 

“He doesn’t seem to me to 
be really ill,” Bruce answered ; 
** but there is something bother- 
ing him pretty badly, though 
he wouldn’t say what it was. 
He seems sullen and dissatisfied, 
and he said he didn’t need any 
help from me.” 

“Maybe I could help him, 
then,’”’ Wylie answered. “‘ Oc- 


casionally I have helped caseg 
of that kind to get on to 
their feet by the toe of my 
boot.” 

“From something I saw 
down there,” Bruce replied, 
‘I thought perhaps you’d been 
trying that remedy already. I 
don’t think it would work any 
better now than it did when 
you tried it before. Might as 
well give up the idea.” 

** Perhaps I might, Mr Wise- 
man, but I’m not goin’ to, 
see? When I want medical 
advice about how to run this 
ship, I'll call on you.” This 
unpleasant speech was uttered 
with perfect nonchalance, and 
was immediately followed by 
a pleasant invitation to his 
visitors to sit down to dinner. 
In the face of such complais- 
ance, Bruce thought it useless 
to pursue the conversation fur- 
ther, and they squeezed them- 
selves into the narrow room 
and took their places at the 
table. Wylie followed, by some 
incredible feat of contortion 
insinuating his great body into 
position, with his legs spraddled 
wide asunder under the board. 

While they ate the men re- 
turned from the woods to 
lunch. There were only three 
men in the crew, as thus re- 
vealed to the visitors. They 
were all three well known to 
Thomson, being an engineer 
named Taylor, a fireman and 
a deck-hand, all old-timers on 
the tug. 

“Not a very big crew,’ 
Thomson remarked to his host. 

“The mate and th’ other 
deck-hand’s gone lookin’ for 
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some game, an’ Taylor and the 
others are goin’ to do some 
repair on the condenser as 
soon a8 she’s cool enough for 
them to work.” 

The three men entered the 
mess-room at the moment, and 
Thomson greeted Taylor by 
name, merely nodding to the 
other two. ‘‘ Been ashore for 
a walk?” he said to the 
engineer. 

“Yeah,” that individual re- 
plied, vigorously stuffing his 
mouth with bread and butter. 
“We been up here lookin’ for 
a shot at a deer. Got to fix 
the injector on the boiler as 
soon as she’s cool enough.” 
He took a look at Wylie as 
he said this, and apparently 
was not reassured by the ex- 
pression of the Captain’s face, 
for his own turned red on a 
sudden and he lowered his 
countenance to do justice to 
his soup. 

This information seemed to 
be lost on Thomson, who made 
no sign that he had seen any 
discrepancy in the conversa- 
tion. As they were rising from 
their meal he said to Wylie, 
“Shoal Strait is a dangerous 
place for navigation at four- 
thirty in the morning, Captain, 
especially if there happens to 
be a mist on the water. Be- 
sides, you should always try 
to get through there on the 
flood tide, unless you want to 
Tun the risk of going aground.” 

“Guess you’re right,” Wylie 
responded with characteristic 
indifference, “‘ unless you want 
an old chump to come sneakin’ 
after you an’ stickin’ his oar 
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into things ’at don’t concern 
him. Good-bye, Dan!” 

They heard no sound as they 
climbed back over the height 
of land to where they had left 
their boat. Neither axe nor 
saw broke the stillness of the 
summer afternoon. Bruce sug- 
gested that they should make 
a detour and investigate the 
area from which they had 
heard the sound of axes in 
the morning, but Thomson 
vetoed the idea on the grounds 
that it might lead to trouble 
and could not accomplish much 
else. 

“ That man Wylie,” he said, 
“is one of the worst men to 
buck you could find on this 
coast. He would stop at noth- 
ing to accomplish his designs, 
and unless he wished it, he 
would no more allow us to see 
what’s going on in these woods 
than he would allow us to 
trample on his face. I feel 
sure that his crew are now 
watching our departure for the 
purpose of preventing the thing 
you have suggested. I don’t 
know exactly how he warned 
them not to come in to lunch, 
but I am sure he has at least 
a half-dozen men working close 
at hand.” 

They walked on in silence 
for a few minutes, when Bruce, 
who had been ruminating over 
the visit to the glory-hole, 
spoke. “ It was a funny thing 
for Wylie to ask me to go and 
see that man,” he said; “ that 
fellow had been pretty roughly 
handled, and his alleged illness 
was nothing but the result of 
being badly mauled about. He 
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was resentful and sullen, and 
at first had little to say; and 
besides, that miserable Chink 
hung around listening to all 
that was said. I finally ordered 
him out of the room, and he 
went unwillingly. But even 
then I couldn’t get the man to 
say very much. But whatever 
is behind it all there is one 
thing certain in my mind, and 
that is that Wylie has an 
enemy in this fellow whom he 
would be well advised to watch 
pretty closely.” 

“Did he give you any in- 
formation about what Wylie’s 
doing ? ’” Thomson asked. 

“Not very much,” Bruce 
replied. “ Evidently they have 
just come up from Vancouver 
within the last forty-eight hours, 
though [ gather that they have 
been up here pretty well all 
summer, and only went down 
there on a hurried visit this 
present week. He said that 
they had made a good many 
short trips around this part of 
the country, nearly always at 
night ; something like a two 
hours’ run when going light, 
but he didn’t, or wouldn’t, tell 
me where they went, if he 
knew.” 

“What did he say about the 
work they were doing—any- 
thing at all? ” 

“Well, yes; he said that 
there were a number of men 
employed on shore cutting tim- 
ber, just as we imagined, and 
that last week they went to 
another locality and _ there 
landed five men and some 
hand-logging gear; but, as I 
said before, he either didn’t 


or couldn’t tell me where they 
were left. I gathered from 
what he said that he ig not 
familiar with the names of the 
places hereabouts.”’ 

It was a little after three 
o’clock when they arrived at 
Munson’s Camp, and they were 
fortunate enough to find the 
owner at home. 

Thomson opened the con- 
versation at once. ‘“ Doctor 
Bruce and I have just come 
from Mascot Inlet,” he said, 
“where we had lunch with 
our esteemed friend, Captain 
Wylie of the Hita B.” 

Munson’s face expressed sur- 
prise. “‘ Wylie ! ” he exclaimed. 
“Why, I saw him in town a 
couple of days ago, and he was 
going to Essington to bring 
down a scow which they had 
used in towing lumber up to 
the canneries.” 

“He had a nice little boom 
of logs in the Inlet,” Thomson 
said, “‘and I am quite satis 
fied that a good many of them 
came off your limits on Gulli- 
ver’s Island, for though we 
didn’t see any signs of logging, 
we heard the sound of axes 
and saws when we were down 
there to-day.” 

“*Whereabouts has he tied 
up ? ’’? Munson asked. “I have 
a good growth of young timber 
just inside the second narrows, 
and I suppose that he has got 
next to it.” : 

“That’s about where he 38 
tied up,” was the reply, “ but 
I am afraid that there is more 
to it than that. Doctor Bruce 
learned from one of the crew 
that last week they landed five 
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or six men at some other place 
about two hours’ run from 
Mascot ; it seems to me likely 
that they had been in Lander’s 
Inlet or Hun Bay.” 

“T will send a messenger,” 
Munson said, ‘‘and have Red 
Wilson come down with half 
a dozen of the best men he has 
in the gang. Of course, we 
will have to take Steve with 
us, or he would never forgive 
us.” He called a clerk from 
the store-room and despatched 
him to summon his men. Bruce 
went to the cook-house to tell 
Steve what was afoot, leaving 
the two older men talking in 
the office. 

The cook was up to his 
elbows in dough, muscularly 
kneading a tremendous dollop 
of uncooked bread. “ Hello, 
doc.,” he called, “I’m just 
getting a little exercise.” 

“ Well, that’s all right as far 
as it goes,” Bruce answered ; 
“but how would you like some 
real honest outside work, with 
the prospect of a bang-up 
fight ? ”’ 

“Will a duck swim? Lead 
me to it! You ain’t kiddin’, 
are you ? ” 

“Not this time. Mr Munson 
wants you to come with us on 
a little trip. We are just wait- 
ing for Red Wilson and some 
of the fellows from the woods 
crew, and then we'll be off. 
You'd better get ready as soon 
a8 you can and come down to 
the wharf.” 

Red and his men were soon 
at the camp, and the entire 
party embarked on Munson’s 
launch, the Dolphin. They 
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pushed off at once and headed 
for Mascot Inlet. The Dolphin 
was not a very fast boat, and 
it took them a good hour’s 
time to reach the spot where 
Thomson and Bruce had left 
the Htta B. at noon. But as 
they passed through the second 
narrows and entered the 
broader sheet of water, it was 
at once apparent that the 
object of their quest was no 
longer there. As they ap- 
proached the spot where she 
had been moored they dis- 
covered further that the boom 
of logs was also gone. 

They landed and saw the 
destruction which had been 
wrought amongst the timber. 
Munson’s loss in this spot had 
been considerable, but not 
enough to account for the 
number of logs which had been 
in the boom. The Hita B. and 
her crew had left in some 
haste, for there were a number 
of logs lying in the woods 
which had not been removed, 
one or two of them still un- 
topped. 

A considerable fringe of trees 
had been left untouched to 
hide the work which was being 
done a little deeper in the 
woods, and the logs had been 
put into the water by the help 
of the tug’s winch with no 
trouble of road-making. 

It was decided that some 
of the men should be set ashore 
on the opposite side of the 
Inlet to make their way on foot 
back to the camp. The re- 
mainder of the party, consist- 
ing of Munson, Thomson, Bruce, 
Red and Steve, would cruise on 
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down the Inlet in the hope of 
finding some clue as to the 
present whereabouts of the 
elusive tug. 

The Dolphin was headed on 
down through the Inlet, but 
though they cruised about till 
dark they found no trace of 
the Htta B., and were forced 
to give up the hunt and admit 
defeat in their first round with 
Captain Wylie. 

The second day after these 
events the Dolphin called at 
Mukelnich. On board were 
Munson and Red Wilson. Cap- 
tain Hawk of the steamer 
Cumex had informed them that 
three days previously he had 
sighted the Hita B. steaming 
to the southward at a point 
about eight miles from Cape 
Cantel. When sighted she was 
towing a small boom of logs, 
and the Captain had naturally 
concluded that her destination 
was Munson’s Camp. Nothing 
further had been seen of the 
tug since. 

They set out for Lander’s 
Inlet and Hun Bay, but failed 
to find any evidence that Wylie 
had been active there, and 
headed back toward Cape 
Cantel. 

The afternoon was spent 
cruising slowly to the north 
and east, and as evening drew 
on they entered Evans Bay 
on Reed Island and dropped 
anchor. A settler by the name 
of Danby lived on the shore 
of the bay, and a visit to 
his home gave them some 
hope that they might be get- 
ting closer to the base of 


Wylie’s activities. Danby told 


them that very early that same 
morning, while fishing in the 
bay, he had seen a tug with 
a tow passing toward the west. 
He did not know the name of 
the tug, and was not familiar 
with the Hita B., yet the de. 
scription he gave left no doubt 
in Thomson’s mind. 

They decided to keep a watch 
on the channel between Reed 
and Cortez Islands during the 
night, in the hope that they 
might pick up the trail. They 
boarded the Dolphin accord- 
ingly and, as darkness fell, 
moved well out into the channel 
and hove-to. Their position 
was such that no vessel could 
pass through without being 
seen or heard. 

It was a dark night, moon- 
less, and the myriad stars gave 
but little light. The Dolphin 
lay low in the water, and would 
be very difficult to discern. 
Straining their vision the 
watchers could make out no 
detail of the shore they had 
left, though the dark silhouette 
of the island was plainly out- 
lined against the sky. It 
seemed that in such darkness 
it would be easily possible for 
the Htta B. to pass quite close 
to them and yet remain unseeD; 
but the water when stirred, 
even by a finger, was luminow 
with phosphorescence, and the 
stillness of the night made it 
possible to hear the slightest 
noise for a long distance across 
the waters. Sounds on ihe 
shore drifted out to them from 
the shadows of the hills: th 
slamming of a door at Danby’, 
the bark of his dog, even th 
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wash of the waves on the 
pebbled beach could be dis- 
tinctly heard. 

No lights were made on the 
Dolphin, not even a match 
was struck, and silence was the 
order as well. Thus they waited 
for over an hour, when each 
became gradually aware that 
there was a sound in the air 
which had not been there 
before. It was faint and elusive 
at first, and defied identifica- 
tion, so vague indeed that it 
might have been only the 
breeze stirring amongst the 
trees on the distant hillside. 
But as they sat tense, listening 
intently to its growing volume, 
it began to assume a rhythm, 
and presently they could dis- 
tinguish without any further 
doubt that it was the throb 
of a propeller and the wash of 
swift parted water at the bow 
of a boat. Closer and closer 
the sound approached, until it 
seemed to be almost abreast 
of them, and still the straining 
eyes could catch no glimpse to 
indicate the position of the 
steamer. It came still closer, 
and increased to a steady roar 
of swishing water; it seemed 
they must be right beneath her 
bows. Then suddenly there 
was a@ faint glow of light from 
the engine-room doors as the 
fires were fed, a great black 
flying shadow surged past them 
in the dark, and they lay rock- 
ing in the wake of the Etta B. 

It was easy to follow her 
position. There was more light 
in the sky to the west where the 
8€& Was open, and the wake of 
the vessel lay bubbling for a 
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mile in her stern, as plain as 
footsteps in fresh-fallen snow. 
The pursuit was immediately 
taken up, though the tug was 
at least a mile away before the 
Dolphin gathered way enough 
to follow. 

Westward they sped for half 
an hour, and then the course 
of the Hita B. was altered in a 
southerly direction. She was 
entering dangerous waters, but 
was still driven ahead at un- 
diminished speed. 

Ahead the long shoals of 
Cape Cantel ran out to a great 
distance, forming, at low tide, 
a boulder-piled reef, but cov- 
ered at high tide with a smooth 
sheet of treacherous water. It 
was necessary to keep to the 
channel with nicety and accur- 
acy, or otherwise a boat with 
the draught of the LHitia B. 
would inevitably come to grief. 
But Wylie, without hesitation, 
drove the tug in exactly the 
path of safety, and that at a 
rate which no other Captain 
on the coast would have dared 
to maintain in threading those 
dark and dangerous ways. 

When they had almost 
reached the point at which 
the reef could be safely turned, 
the engine of the Dolphin was 
stopped, as the tug, if she 
entered Lander’s Inlet, would 
double back on the inside of 
the reef and pass them at no 
great distance. When the 
noise of the engine had ceased, 
it was easy for those on the 
launch to distinguish the sound 
of the tug as she ploughed her 
way back into Lander’s Inlet, 
passing within two hundred 
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yards of the Dolphin, appa- 
rently without noting the little 
watching craft beyond the 
reef. 

Once inside the shelter of 
Cape Cantel, and safe from 
observation from the Pass, the 
tug flashed her light upon the 
channel ahead to show the 
narrow entrance to the Inlet, 
and Red got his bearings from 
the light and was able to set 
his course with accuracy. The 
Etia’s exhaust roared as she 
bucked the tide between the 
high walls of the gorge, and 
the sparks flew aloft from her 
funnel in a reversed torrent 
of fire. 

The Dolphin, being of shallow 
draught, gained on the larger 
boat as she struggled slowly 
against the tide, and it was 
necessary for Red to slow down 
his engine in order to keep at 
the necessary distance from 
the tug. But when the Etta B. 
gained the more open waters 
of Lander’s Inlet, she forged 
ahead ; and so the chase kept 
on, across Lander’s Inlet and 
into Hun Bay, then through a 
longer stretch of strong current 
into Cortez Pass. There the 
Etta B. suddenly came to a 
standstill. 

The Dolphin was still in the 
narrow channel between Hun 
Bay and Cortez Pass when the 
crash of the tug’s anchor and 
the roar of the chain paying 
out through the hawse-hole 
was heard, and the Dolphin’s 
engine was instantly shut off. 
The listening hills took up the 
echo of the sudden noise and 





tossed it back and forth, until 
it faded away in the distance 
and was gone. 

The Dolphin was guided to 
the shore and made fast. Bruce 
was left on board to watch the 
channel, and the other three 
embarked in the rowboat and 
made their way down to the 
opening of the Pass so as to 
gain a view of the tug. 

They found that the Hta B. 
was anchored close to the 
southern shore, and her search- 
light was focussed upon the 
shore ahead of the point at 
which the vessel lay. Some 
operation was being carried out 
on the beach, but they were 
too distant to make out clearly 
what it was. However, there 
could be little doubt that it 
was connected with the illicit 
trade in which the tug was 
engaged. They determined to 
make a bold stroke of it and 
come to grips with Wylie at 
once. Accordingly they made 
their way back to the Dolphin, 
started up her engine and 
headed for Cortez Pass. 

They had reached the more 
open water and were in sight 
of the Hiia B. when suddenly 
in the beam of light playing 
upon the beach a white yacht 
stopped in plain view between 
the tug and the shore. The 
vision of this craft appearing 
so mysteriously was astonishing 
to the observers, all the more 
so a8 all of them immediately 
recognised the little vessel. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” 
Red exclaimed, “if that ain't 
the Calyx. Now, what in the 
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name o’ blazes is she doin’ 
round here ? ” 

Before they had time to say 
more the searchlight of the 
Etta B. was extinguished, and 
the darkness was sudden and 
complete. 

The land, at the site of the 
tug’s operations at the moment, 
was the property of Miss Milroy, 
who was Thomson’s ward since 
the death of her father several 
years previously. This lady 
was also owner of the yacht 
Calyx which had so unex- 
pectedly entered the scene a 
few moments before. Her ex- 
tensive holdings had been care- 
fully managed, first by Thom- 
son and latterly by herself. 

As quick as the searchlight 
of the Hita B. was extinguished 
a powerful beam of light rose 
from the Calyx and settled 
upon the tug, picking her out 
of the darkness with a clearness 
which was sufficient to throw 
into plain view every seam in 
her sides and every movement 
upon her decks. The crew 
had been sent to the bow to 
haul in the anchor, and they 
were in the act of winding the 
hawser around the drum of the 
capstan. The light further dis- 
closed the presence of a boom 
of logs in the water close to 
the tug, and a rowboat could 
be discerned at the edge of 
the illumination apparently 
making fast a tow-line to the 
bridle of the boom. 

The Etta’s crew continued to 
hoist in the anchor, and the 
searchlight of the Calyx held 
steadily on them as _ they 
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worked. Nothing could be 
seen of the Calyx or her crew, 
except the unwinking dazzling 
spot of light. Those aboard 
of her made no sign of their 
presence, and the people on 
the Etta B. seemed to take no 
notice of the yacht. 

Suddenly the anchor broke 
water and swung clear at the 
side of the tug, and at its 
appearance the engine-room bell 
was heard to clang. The tug 
surged forward, dragging the 
boom of logs behind her. 

To those on board the 
Dolphin it seemed as though 
the Etta B. was again coolly 
walking away with her booty, 
and Thomson spoke to Red, 
urging him to speed up the 
launch. ‘“‘Give her all she’ll 
do,” he cried. “ Lay alongside 
the Calyx as quick as you can, 
and let’s find out what’s going 
on!” 

As they came alongside the 
yacht a hearty voice hailed 
them. “Hello, Dolphin, glad 
to see you just now. Come 
on up alongside and tell us 
what we got to do.” 

“Are you there, Uncle 
Dan?” It was Miss Milroy’s 
voice this time, and there was 
a note of anxiety present in 
its tone. 

“Yes, I am here,’ Thomson 
replied, “‘and Doctor Bruce 
and Mr Munson and Red. 
We have those fellows red- 
handed this time, and we'll 
see that they don’t get away 
with the boom. Who is with 
you?” 

It was Steve’s voice which 
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answered. “‘There’s myself and 
five more from the camp, and 
Owens and Simon and Miss 
Milroy.” 

Thomson, Bruce and Mun- 
son stepped aboard the yacht, 
and the men from that vessel 
joined Red Wilson in the 
Dolphin. Simon was operating 
the light, and Miss Milroy was 
at the wheel. Thomson re- 
lieved her of this responsibility 
by taking charge himself. 

As soon as the two boats 
were made fast to one another, 
word was passed for full speed 
ahead with both engines, and 
they took up the chase of the 
tug with her tow of logs. They 
could easily overtake her, board 
the tug and try to persuade 
Wylie to leave the boom to its 
rightful owner. 

No sign of life appeared on 
the deck of the tug as they 
approached, and not a light 
showed anywhere aboard. 
Thomson relinquished the wheel 
of the Calyx to Munson and 
made his way to the bow of 
the yacht. As they came along- 
side the black wall of the tug’s 
freeboard, he grasped the rail 
in both hands, and half-leaping 
and half-hauling himself up, 
he scrambled against the side 
of the Hita B. and swung one 
leg across her rail preparatory 
to stepping on to the deck. 
He was just astraddle when a 
figure rose from the shadow 
of the low bulwark, and seizing 
him by the shoulders, before 
he had time to get a proper 
balance, pushed him forcibly 
backwards, so that he fell from 


his precarious position into the 
black water beneath and dis- 
appeared astern in the shadows 
of the night. 

The light on the Calyx was 
swung round upon Thomson, 
who was seen to be hauling 
himself to safety upon the 
boom behind the tug. Know- 
ing him thus to be safe, the 
Calyx was again brought along- 
side of the Hita B. 

Bruce in his turn grasped 
the rail, and clinging with all 
his might strove to gain the 
deck. He was seized, as Thom- 
son had been seized, but he 
was prepared, and clung desper- 
ately. He succeeded in getting 
a leg across the rail, when a 
fist shot out of the darkness 
and struck him a hefty blow 
in the face, which almost shook 
him loose from his perch, and 
for a moment he seemed about 
to fall. Stunned and dazed, 
he contimued, however, to hang 
on, though about him the 
swimming darkness was scil- 
tillating with a myriad of 
elusive stars. Instinctively he 
freed a hand from the rail to 
grope through the sightless 
dark for something tangible 
to help him to sustain his 
balance. His fingers touched 
a ratline running up to brace 
the funnel and closed them- 
selves about it with a con- 
vulsive grip. The swimming 
sensation cleared away with 
the security of his new hold, 
and nothing remained in his 
mind but a great lust to return 
the blow which had almost 
been his undoing. He felt 
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that his assailant was still 
pounding at him, but his head 
was down ; he shoved forward 
with all his might, and in a 
moment found his feet upon 
the deck. 

In the darkness, with only 
the starlight to help him, the 
figure of his opponent loomed 
gigantic. But with all his 
strength he swung in an upper- 
cut toward the fellow’s chin, 
and with a grunt his antag- 
onist dropped on the deck at 
his feet. 

At a sound behind him, he 
wheeled just in time to receive 
the charge of a second adver- 
sary who rushed upon him 
fromthe darkness. He grappled 
with the new-comer, and 
warded off the rush of his 
attack, but others came upon 
him from all directions, and he 
was quickly overpowered. He 
felt himself lifted from the 
deck, and knew that he was 
about to be thrown after Thom- 
son, when a diversion occurred, 
and with a roar, Steve and 
Red and their comrades fell 
upon the enemy. Wylie, from 
the wheel-house, bellowed en- 
couragement to his minions. 
At that moment the tow-line 
was cut: the tug lurched for- 
ward, a8 though shot from a 
gun, and the opponents rolled 
under the rail. 

That was the end of the 
fight. Those of the tug’s crew 
who were able hauled them- 
selves out of the scuppers and 
hurried aft at a roar from 
Wylie to see what had hap- 
pened to the line, and the elated 
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Steve and his gang, accom- 
panied by Bruce, dropped over 
upon the deck of the Calyz, 
which had been mancuvred 
alongside. 

The Etta B. continued to 
surge ahead at full speed, and 
the light of the Calyx, which 
was kept playing upon her, 
showed that she made her 
way out through the narrows 
without a stop towards Lander’s 
Inlet. When she had dis- 
appeared, the launch was put 
about and headed for the 
Dolphin, which had been turned 
adrift in order that the speed 
of the Calyx should not be 
impeded. The men were put 
aboard of her. The two boats 
were then headed toward the 
boom of logs, which was float- 
ing in mid-channel, drifting 
with the tide toward the point 
where the Hita B. had dis- 
appeared. 

Thomson was rescued from 
his seat upon the logs and the 
tow-line picked up. The two 
launches took the boom in tow 
and shifted it to a berth in 
Hun Bay, where it was made 
fast to a stout stump upon 
the shore. 

A guard of two men was left 
to watch the boom against the 
possible return of the tug, and 
the Dolphin was left with them 
so that they should be able to 
rejoin the main party in case 
of trouble. The rest of the 
men were taken aboard the 
Calyx, and she was headed 
toward the Pass for the spot 
where the logs had been 
boomed. All went ashore with 
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the exception of Miss Milroy, 
Bruce and another man. Quiet 
now reigned where so shortly 
before had been strife and tur- 
moil. The searchlight, kept 
trained upon the shore, showed 
them that the party landed 
without mishap. A man was 
left on the beach with the boat, 
and the remainder disappeared 
under the trees. When the 
last man had gone, leaving the 
single sentinel on guard at the 
shore, Bruce turned toward 
Miss Milroy and inquired how 
it happened that the Calyx 
had arrived so opportunely 
upon the scene. 

“ A logger,” she said, “‘ who 
was on the Hiia B. when you 
and Uncle Dan visited her at 
Mascot Inlet appeared early 
this afternoon at Munson’s Bay 
and told Steve that the tug 
was coming down here to-night 
to pick up some logs at this 
spot. Steve went to Mrs Mun- 
son in the absence of her hus- 
band, and told the story which 
he had heard. Mrs Munson 
then got one of the men to row 
her to Caldez Island, and she 
and I decided that it would be 
a good thing to try and inter- 
rupt the tug’s business, and 
to make an attempt at least 
to prevent Wylie from getting 
away with the boom. It was 
Simon who suggested that we 
should call on Steve and the 
boys to come over here with 
us.” Simon was her man-of- 
all-work. 

“IT was easily persuaded to 
go after Steve and his friends,” 
she continued, “ because I am 


afraid of Wylie. He tried to 
get possession of April Island 
from my father, and nearly 
succeeded, and I have never 
forgotten the visits he made to 
our place. But I could not 
sit by and allow him to steal 
my logs without making some 
effort to prevent it. Besides, 
[ am not the only one who 
suffers, and the person who 
puts a check on the Hitta B. 
will confer a favour on the 
whole countryside. 

“On the way we met Owens, 
who lives not far from here. 
He was rowing to April Island 
to tell me that he had come 
across some men cutting timber 
on the shore of Cortez Pass. 
He had spoken to them and 
informed them that they were 
on private property, whereupon 
they had kicked him out of the 
camp. We took Owens with 
us and came right over here. 
Purposely we held on our way 
until we had left the Pass 
behind and were hidden round 
the point you see ahead of us 
there.” She pointed into the 
darkness, where the black 
shadow of a mountain stood 
vaguely outlined against the 
stars. ‘‘ We lay there behind 
the hill until we heard the Hite 
B. drop her anchor, and then 
we sallied forth as you saw.” 

When the party returned 
from the shore they reported 
that there was not a human 
being to be seen in the woods, 
but plenty of evidence that 
there had been a considerable 
number of men at work. They 
had found all the tools and 
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equipment of the hand-logger’s 
trade scattered about where 
the logs had been cut. In the 
dark, and with nothing to help 
their search but the frail gleam 
of a lantern, it had been impos- 
sible to gain any adequate idea 
of the extent of the damage 
which had been wrought. Well 
back in the woods they had 
come upon a small tent with 
cooking things and several 
bunks, showing that the tres- 
passers had been bold enough 
to make a camp. There was 
also evidence to show that 
horses had been used in haul- 
ing out the logs to the shore ; 
but they had been taken far 
enough away to escape the 
hurried search. 

Steve and another had been 
left in possession. The balance 
of the crew were taken back 
aboard the launch. The guard 
on the boom reported that all 
had been quiet. The rest of 
the men were once again trans- 
ferred to the Dolphin, and both 
launches headed for Lander’s 
Inlet. The Calyx led the way, 
flashing her light about the 
Inlet to make sure that the 
tug was not lurking under the 
shore waiting her opportunity 
to slip in and pick up the 
boom again. 

As the Calyx cleared Cape 
Cantel all eyes were directed 
toward the open water ahead, 
hoping to catch sight of the 
Kita B. Suddenly Miss Milroy 
cried out in alarm— 

“Oh, Uncle Dan! What is 
that on Mukelnich ? ” 

All eyes were turned to the 
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south, and far off they saw a 
bright light which had suddenly 
sprung into being. Wonder- 
ingly they watched it; it in- 
creased in volume and spread 
upward, chasing a weird glow 
far across the water. 

Thomson uttered a groan 
that was half a curse and half 
an expression of bitter injury, 
for it was plain that the spread- 
ing glow could only mean one 
thing. His cabin was burn- 
ing, and there was no one on 
the island to extinguish the 
flames which would soon de- 
stroy his home. All speed was 
put on the launch, and she 
tore through the water in the 
direction of Mukelnich at a 
rapid rate. But it was plain 
that she could not arrive in 
time to be of any use. It was 
then that Thomson himself 
suggested that they had better 
put about and head for Lan- 
der’s Inlet again as fast as they 
could get there. 

“Tt is a dastardly trick!” 
he cried. “They have fired 
my house in order to draw us 
away from the Inlet so that 
they might return and take 
out the boom at their leisure.” 

“Look!” cried Bruce, as 
the Calyx swung round, her 
light flashing once more toward 
the entrance of the Inlet. Their 
eyes followed his gesture, and 
there, away ahead, just enter- 
ing the narrow portals of the 
Pass, was the tug. 

“Well, we've got them 
bottled up now,”’ Thomson said, 
“and they'll have to show us 
which is the better crew before 
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they get out of that Inlet 
again ! 29 

The Dolphin was following 
close behind them as they 
rapidly approached the en- 
trance to the Inlet. The men 
were openly cursing the scoun- 
drel who had dared to fire the 
house of a man they all ad- 
mired and respected, and they 
vowed vengeance on the crew 
of the Htta B. 

The tide in the channel was 
with them, and they sped 
_ rapidly along through Lander’s 
Inlet and so toward Hun Bay. 
As they emerged from the 
strait the searchlight showed 
them an unexpected sight. The 
Hita B. was close at hand 
steaming toward the narrows 
from which they were just 
emerging, under stress of all 
the steam she could produce, 
her exhaust roaring to the sky 
and her stem buried in foam. 
Behind her surged the boom 
of logs, and on it an unequal 
struggle was in process of being 
fought. One man stood up 
before two assailants, doing 
battle for all that was in him, 
while a little to one side, 
huddled on the rocking floor 
of the bumping logs, a fourth 
figure lay motionless. The 
searchlight of the Htta B. was 
turned toward the boom, illu- 
minating the scene of the fight. 

-But they had sudden assur- 
ance that their approach was 
not unobserved, for a bullet 
crashed into the framework of 
the wheel-house just under the 
spot where the searchlight was 
rigged. Simon, who was in 
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attendance at the light, imme. 
diately extinguished it, cursing 
roundly at this new phase of 
the battle. This rendered the 
launch invisible to those on 
the tug, and her searchlight 
was swung round from the 
boom to fall upon the approach- 
ing Calyx. A rifle cracked gud- 
denly from the Dolphin, and 
on the instant the LHita B.’s 
light suddenly went out of 
commission. Somebody on the 
launch was heard to murmur, 
** Tit for tat,’ but when Munson 
inquired who had fired the shot, 
no one seemed to be able or 
willing to tell. 

The Dolphin and Calyx were 
manceuvred alongside the boom 
of logs without further inter- 
ference, and the men leaped 
like cats out upon the heaving 
surface of the boom. Lacking, 
a8 he did, both ‘cork boots’ 
and experience, Bruce was un- 
able to keep up with the rest 
of them, upon the uncertain 
footing afforded by the logs. 

Red Wilson was the first to 
reach the scene of the struggle. 
In the darkness it was difficult 
to distinguish friend from foe. 
He called the names of the 
men who had been left to guard 
the raft, but no one answered. 
Three men were struggling to- 
gether, regardless of the ap- 
proach of the gang, and Red 
reached out an arm and seized 
the first one he could get hold 
of by the neck of his shirt ; the 
person inside it whirled about 
and struck the unprepared Red 
a mighty thud upon his lower 
ribs, which knocked the breath 
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from his lungs and left him 
gasping. 

He caught his breath and 
piled himself bodily upon his 
antagonist, leaving the other 
section of the combat to his 
followers. Down upon the 
logs they rolled together, each 
straining every resource of 
muscle and mind to gain an 
advantage over the other. 

He heard the other hiss his 
name with a curse. Red recog- 
nised the voice. ‘‘ You, Mal- 
colmson !” he gasped, but the 
struggle was too exacting to 
allow of further conversation. 
Malecolmson was a renegade. 
He had been one of Munson’s 
best woodsmen, but the slow 
accumulation of wages had not 
sufficed to satisfy him, and he 
had succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of quick gains to become 
woods foreman for the artful 
Wylie. 

In such fights there is no 
code of ethics, no rules to make 
foul any act or suppress any 
advantage, however gained. 
There was only the one great 
rule of strength, skill and endur- 
ance, and the devil take the 
weaker man. To win such a 
fight the victor must be ruth- 
less and unsparing. He must 
take every possible advantage 
of his opponent. Nothing is 
barred. If you can accomplish 
it, you are at liberty to grind 
your opponent’s face to a pulp 
with the long ‘ corks’ of your 
logging boots. 

Red knew that if Maleolmson 
got free from his grasp he would 
find himself in a perilous posi- 
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tion. Exerting every particle 
of strength he possessed, he 
still felt that the other would 
twist himself free sooner or 
later, and so with no com- 
punction he eased his right 
hand upwards and gripped Mal- 
colmson by the windpipe in an 
attempt to choke him into sub- 
mission. 

But in the new advantage 
thus gained he gave Malcolm- 
son just the edge he needed 
to get a hand free. In turn 
his own throat was seized in 
a vice-like grip. Ked’s only 
advantage lay in the fact that 
he had a few seconds the best 
in the throat-seizing manceuvre. 

It seemed but a second till 
the sound of his pulse beat like 
a hammer upon his ear-drums. 
His chest heaved and struggled, 
but no relief came to his aching 
lungs. Suddenly, as whirling 
darkness settled upon his 
clouded senses, the logs be- 
neath them parted silently, and, 
stilllocked togetherin astrangle- 
hold, they slipped through into 
the water and were swallowed 
from sight. As quietly as they 
had parted, so the logs again 
closed over their heads. 

Red’s crew made short shift 
of the unfortunate individual 
who had remained struggling 
with their fellow-workman. In 
@ moment he was prisoner to 
superior force. 

Then they remembered that 
there had been two of their 
men on the boom, and that one 
of them was out of the fight. 
They turned to see Bruce bend- 
ing over the prostrate figure 
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which they had seen lying 
upon the logs in the glare of 
the searchlight. It was Pete 
Mattson, another of the Mun- 
son loggers, bound hand and 
foot. They removed the ropes 
from his aching limbs, and 
bound their own prisoner with 
them. He and Robertson had 
been overpowered by numbers 
when the tug returned from 
burning Thomson’s cabin, and 
both had been ‘ hog-tied.’ But 
Robertson was able to work 
free, and had crept forward to 
try and cut the tow-line, where- 
upon Wylie had despatched 
Malcolmson and another to retie 
the logger, and it was during 
their struggle to accomplish 
this that the Calyx and the 
Dolphin had arrived. 

Then suddenly someone said, 
“* ‘Where’s Red ? ” 

They called, and he did not 
answer; hurried search failed 
to show the presence of their 
leader on the boom. Rapid 
conjecture made it seem pos- 
sible that he had captured the 
man whom he had tackled and 
was back aboard the Calyz, or, 
God save the thought ! perhaps 
the reverse was true and he 
had been carried on to the tug. 

Bruce turned to make a dash 
for the Calyx to inquire, but 
he had not made more than 
a half-dozen steps when he 
trod upon something which 
brought him to a sudden halt. 
Reaching down he felt a man’s 
arm thrown over the log upon 
which he had trod. He called 
for help, and sent word to the 
Calyx to turn on the search- 
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light. Pushing the logs apart 
they saw the livid face of their 
leader, half-submerged in the 
water. The eyes were closed, 
and there was no sign of either 
recognition or consciousness 
upon the features. The right 
arm was hooked about the log 
with a convulsive grasp which 
was difficult to loosen. 

They seized him by the arm 
and shoulders, and pulled upon 
his body, raising him up to lift 
him from the water. His left 
arm dragged heavily back and 
down as they pulled, and 
seemed to be caught upon some 
object. One of the men reached 
down to free the hand, and 
drew back startled when he 
found the cold fingers firmly 
twined in the hair of another 
man held far down by the 
crowding logs above. The two 
bodies were dragged forth and 
laid side by side upon the logs, 
Red’s fingers still gripping Mal- 
colmson’s tangled hair. 

Thomson and Munson had 
by this time joined the group, 
and with their assistance Bruce 
set about the resuscitation of 
the half-drowned combatants. 
Red was emptied of the water 
he had gulped down in his 
struggles, and without much 
effort was restored to conscious- 
ness. His opponent, Malcolm- 
son, however, was revived with 
difficulty, and it was only after 
@ prolonged course of artificial 
respiration that he finally gave 
@ convulsive gulp and rolled 
over on the logs. 

These two, having been te 
stored to the semblance of life, 
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were carried aboard the Calyx 
and put to bed in hot blankets. 
The rest of the company took 
stock of the situation. The 
Etta B. had disappeared, slip- 
ping away in the darkness, and 
the searchlight failed to show 
her within the compass of the 
bay. The logs were safe, and 
the enemy had retired from the 
combat, but whether defeated 
or not remained to be seen. 
Dawn rapidly spread its light 
over the Inlet, and the peaceful 
nature of the scene would 
scarcely have led the observer 
to think of the strife which 
night had hidden. It found 


the party large-eyed for want 
of sleep, the men battered and 
bruised, but jubilant in the 
thought that they had suc- 
ceeded in sending the Hita B. 
bootless on her way. 


Most of the crew were on 
board the Dolphin with the 
only sound prisoner they had 
taken. Malcolmson and Red 
Wilson lay in opposite berths 
in the Calyx, still unconscious 
of one another’s proximity. 
Munson was with the men in 
the Dolphin, which was headed 
back into the Inlet to the 
poachers’ camp. 

After a visit to Mukelnich 
to ascertain the extent of the 
damage done by the fire, the 
Calyx was headed for Cortez 
Pass, and just before noon 
entered the narrows behind 
Cape Cantel. Great was their 
surprise when they reached 
Lander’s Inlet to see a smart- 
looking little steamer lying at 
anchor, close to the raft of logs. 
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The new craft was about the 
size of the Hita B. Her hull 
was painted black, and there 
was a brave glitter of gold 
about her high bows. The 
deck-houses and upper works 
were painted a gleaming white, 
and hand-rails of polished brass 
glittered in the noon sunshine. 

Thomson was able to identify 
the stranger at a glance. “It’s 
the Petrel,” he said. ‘‘ She is 
a Government boat, and the 
Etta B. will have a stiffish time 
to elude her. Let’s go over 
and see if there is any news.” 

The yacht was brought 
alongside the raft, and the two 
watchmen whom they had left 
on guard came aboard and re- 
ported all quiet. The first 
officer of the Petrel was on the 
raft when they arrived, and 
also came aboard the Calyz. 
He was a tall broad-shouldered 
young man, keen of face, a 
trifle hard-bitten and hardly 
less smart than his craft in the 
general appearance of his uni- 
form. He spoke to Thomson 
as to an old acquaintance, and 
was introduced to Doctor Bruce. 

He smiled broadly as he 
looked at the doctor. “‘ You 
seem to have been taking a 
rather rough holiday, Doctor 
Bruce,” he said. ‘“‘ By the 
look of that eye of yours, you’ve 
been mixed up with my friend 
Wylie. He sure packs a great 
bunch of rough-and-tumble 
fighters around with him, but 
by all accounts you fellows gave 
them what-for last night. We 
are just going to pull out and 
see if we can pick the outfit up.” 
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Dusk was falling when the 
Calyx again headed for Caldez 
Island, and the party on board, 
tired and worn after a night 
of excitement and a day of 
activity, were thinking grate- 
fully of the supper and rest 
which awaited them there. 
They rounded Cape Cantel 
and had a view of the open 
water to the north, and there, 
not a mile away, was the Petrel, 
steaming for Plover Pass as 
fast as she could. As she came 
abreast of the launch she slowed 
down and the captain hailed 
them. 

“You may sleep in peace 
to-night,” he said; ‘“ we have 
Captain Wylie and his whole 
crew on board, and are taking 
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them to Vancouver. There are 
men enough from my crew on 
board the Etta B. to take her 
there too. We found them in 
Von Golon’s Creek, and if you 
will send a few men up in the 
morning to help to put the 
boom there in shape I shall ap- 
preciate it. They have orders 
to take the logs to your place, 
Munson, and I will leave it to 
you to dispose of them. The 
tools which you brought out 
of Hun Bay you will put on 
board the ita B. to-morrow 
to be taken to Vancouver as 
part of the seizure.” 

Without waiting for a reply 
he waved his hand to them, 
and the Petrel hurried on her 
way. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


THE University Library at 
Cambridge is one of the real 
wonders of our time. 

That statement sounds ex- 
travagant. I will therefore 
repeat it, for it is exact. The 
University Library is the oldest 
public library in this country. 
It contains upwards of a million 
printed books disposed upon 
nearly twenty miles of shelving. 
It possesses ten thousand manu- 
scripts, some of which have 
belonged to the University for 
more than five hundred years. 
The rooms in which the Uni- 
versity Library was first housed 
in the fifteenth century are 
stillin use. The present build- 
ings, which include the ancient 
schools of Civil. Law, Canon 
Law and Divinity, the former 
Senate House of the University 
(now the Catalogue Room) and 
the whole of the old court of 
King’s College, cover nearly an 
are. With the exception of 
some of the cathedral libraries, 
no other library in England 
can point to so long or so un- 
broken a history. Finally— 
and perhaps most important 
—there is probably no other 
library in the country, public, 
proprietary or commercial, 
which offers more generous 
privileges to its users. Taking 
these facts (and others of 
Which we shall speak) into 
consideration, I have no hesita- 
tion in repeating that it is 





one of the wonders of our 
time. 

Consider the latter point for 
a moment. At the British 
Museum the senior library offi- 
cials are known as Keepers and 
Assistant Keepers of the various 
departments. These titles have 
a definite implication. It is 
implied that the first duty of 
their holders is the guardian- 
ship of the books under their 
charge. That is the old- 
fashioned idea of librarianship 
—the idea that a librarian is 
in @ position similar to that of 
the curator of a museum, ex- 
cept that he looks after books 
and not fossils. Now and then 
a privileged person may wish 
to consult some of the books, 
and may be allowed to do so 
under proper supervision ; but 
in general the books are to be 
preserved, guarded and, if 
necessary, kept under lock and 
key. That anybody should 
wander round the shelves un- 
attended, should handle the 
books himself or should take 
them away to use as he wishes, 
is never contemplated for one 
moment. Now all this kind 
of thing is entirely foreign to 
modern conceptions of librarian- 
ship, and, it may at once be 
added, to the principles on 
which the British Museum 
library is so generously ad- 
ministered to-day. We have 
come to recognise that the 
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value of any library depends 
even more upon the use that 
is being made of it than upon 
the books it contains. Books, 
as Samuel Butler observed, are 
like imprisoned souls until 
someone takes them down from 
a shelf and reads them. It is 
upon this principle that public 
libraries are everywhere intro- 
ducing the ‘open access’ sys- 
tem and are aiming at the 
removal of restrictions which 
hinder the fullest use of their 
books by the public. Of course, 
no reasonable person could ex- 
pect the British Museum au- 
thorities to allow public access 
to the shelves or to sanction 
the borrowing of books. I 
only wish you to note the fact 
that, with all the privileges 
accorded to him, the reader 
at the British Museum, which 
is one of the two libraries in 
the country larger than that 
at Cambridge, cannot go to 
the shelves and cannot take a 
book off the premises. The 
same applies to the Bodleian, 
which is the second of these 
two larger libraries. Closed 
access has been the rule since 
Sir Thomas Bodley drafted the 
first statutes—perhaps wisely 
so, for the subterranean caves 
and passages of the Bodleian 
are proverbial, and, unless you 
had a compass or knew your 
way accurately, you might 
wander miserably in these 
underground tunnels until you 
sank down in exhaustion and 
finally mouldered amongst the 
folios. Nor may anyone borrow 
a book from the Bodleian. 
That also is one of the original 
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statutes, and it has been rigidly 
observed. When Charles [. 
was with the Court at Christ 
Church, he sent across for the 
loan of a book to pass away an 
idle evening. The librarian 
hurried to the royal apartments, 
bearing not the desired volume 
but a copy of the statutes; 
whereupon the king laughingly 
withdrew his request and ap- 
plauded the embarrassed official 
for this careful observance of 
the rules. A few years later 
Cromwell tried without success 
to borrow a manuscript for the 
use of the Portuguese ambas- 
sador. 

In these respects Cambridge 
presents a most striking con- 
trast. From the earliest days 
properly accredited persons 
have been allowed to borrow 
books from the library; and 
every change in the original 
statutes has been in the diree- 
tion of greater freedom and 
the removal of restrictions. 
When Dr Johnson was received 
by King George ITI., he was 
asked ‘‘ whether there were 
better libraries at Oxford or 
Cambridge. He answered he 
believed the Bodleian was larger 
than any they had at Cam- 
bridge, at the same time adding, 
‘I hope, whether we have more 
books or not than they have at 
Cambridge, we shall make a 
good use of them as they do.’” 
The present rules governing the 
loan of books have remained 
substantially unchanged since 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But in the meantime 
the ‘open access’ system has 
been enormously extended, and 
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the proportion of books avail- 
able for borrowing has been 
constantly increased. At the 
present time the library may 
be used and books may be 
borrowed from it by any grad- 
uate member of the University. 
A Master of Arts may borrow 
up to ten books at a time, may 
change them as often as he 
wishes and keep them for as 
long as he requires them, sub- 
ject to their return at the end 
of each quarter for stock- 
taking purposes. If he is not 
resident in Cambridge, he may 
arrange for books to be posted 
to him, provided only that the 
library has his signature on the 
proper form for their receipt. 
Of course, there are in the 
library certain reserved classes 
of books that may not be 
borrowed. For example, in 
Room Lambda are kept the 
big works of reference, English 
and foreign, such as the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ’ 
and the compilation that is 
still humorously described as 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
None of these may be bor- 
rowed. The current issues of 
the year-books like ‘ Who’s 
Who’ and ‘ Whitaker’s’ are 
naturally not allowed to leave 
the library. Then there are 
various standard works like 
the ‘Cambridge Mediaval His- 
tory,’ which are marked “ Not 
to be taken out.” Amongst 
the reserved classes are also 
included books that contain 
valuable illustrations, privately 
printed books, books belonging 
to certain special collections, 
books that are enriched by 
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manuscript notes or autographs 
of famous men, and, of course, 
all the incunabula or books 
printed before 1500. Apart 
from these, there are certain 
classes which may be borrowed 
by the special permission of 
the librarian, and then only 
for a short period at a time. 

The list of reserved classes 
looks a little formidable. Let 
me say at once that the books 
generally available for borrow- 
ing number upwards of half a 
million, and that they include 
almost every book of import- 
ance published in this country 
during the past three hundred 
years. Hence it is no ex- 
aggeration to assert that a 
Cambridge man _ possesses 
library privileges that are 
probably without parallel in 
the civilised world. He has 
at his immediate disposal one 
of the three largest and richest 
libraries in this country. He 
may wander round its miles of 
shelving with the same freedom 
that he walks round his own 
garden. In addition he has 
the use of what is, I should 
imagine, the largest lending 
library in Europe. Every new 
book, apart from fiction, be- 
comes automatically available 
within a few weeks of pub- 
lication. Certainly there is 
only one other library of com- 
parable range that affords simi- 
lar privileges to its users. I 
refer to the London Library in 
St James’ Square. 

Our library at Cambridge 
has been in existence for rather 
more than five hundred years. 
1424 is the year usually ascribed 
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to its foundation ; and, as we 
shall see when we come to 
study the buildings, the earliest 
part of its premises date from 
about the middle of the cen- 
tury. A catalogue of the year 
1473 shows that the library 
then contained three hundred 
and thirty volumes; so that, 
including the magnificent be- 
quests of Archbishop Rother- 
ham, we may assume this 
number to have been nearly 
doubled by the time that Henry 
VIII. acceded to the throne. 
The fifteenth century was the 
great age of the European 
libraries, as it was also the 
great age of the schools. In 
the year 1500 there were prob- 
ably more schools in proportion 
to the population of England 
than at any time prior to the 
Victorian Jubilee. The same 
might be said of libraries. In 
the monasteries, the cathedral 
precincts, in the larger cities 
and in the two ancient univer- 
sities a series of splendid library 
buildings were being erected, 
stocked with books and organ- 
ised upon liberal and generous 
principles. England alone had 
more than eight hundred mon- 
astic libraries, varying in size 
from the two thousand volumes 
at Christ Church, Canterbury, 
to the tiny collections of service 
books in some of the smaller 
houses. These were the public 
libraries of the Middle Ages 
and, in the general lines upon 
which they were administered, 
they laid down precedents 
which were followed by the 
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universities and the collegiate 
foundations. 

Within three years, 1536 to 
1539, all these monastic 
libraries were utterly swept 
away. Their contents, their 
furnishings, books and manu- 
scripts, bookcases and benches 
were destroyed with a maleyo- 
lent and barbaric thoroughness 
unexampled in history. 


“The buildings were pulled 
down and the materials sold; 
the plate was melted; and 
the books were either burnt or 
put to the vilest uses to which 
waste literature can be sub- 
jected.” 3 


Ten years later came the 
turn of the universities. Royal 
Commissioners descended upon 
Oxford and Cambridge in 1549 
and 1550. Duke Humphrey's 
splendid library, completed only 
a couple of generations pre- 
viously, was so thoroughly ran- 
sacked that there remained 
after their departure only 4 
bare room, stripped of every 
scrap of furniture, through 
whose leaking roof the rain 
dripped dismally, whilst the 
wind whistled round the stone 
mullions of windows that had 
once been filled with stained 
glass. Geometrical text-books 
had been burnt with ceremony 
by men who saw witchcraft 
and all manner of evil super 
stition in the diagrams of 
triangles and ellipses. Greek 
manuscripts of the Gospels had 
been added to the flames, since 





1 J. W. Clark, ‘The Care of Books,’ p. 244. 
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black magic was believed to 
reside in the mysterious and 
unfamiliar characters. We may 
judge of the thoroughness of 
the destruction by the fact 
that of the six hundred volumes 
contained in the library only 
three are now in the Bodleian. 
Similar treatment was meted 
out to the colleges, though 
some suffered more severely 
than others. From the visit 
of these Commissioners, as 
Anthony & Wood declares, Ox- 
ford “suffered such an in- 
credible damage that posterity 
have cursed their proceedings.” 

At Cambridge, fortunately, 
the visitors did not display the 
same insensate fury as at Ox- 
ford. I have not come across 
any detailed evidence of their 
proceedings. But we have a 
catalogue of the year 1556 
which shows that the library 
then possessed one hundred 
and seventy-two volumes. It 
may be presumed, therefore, 
that about two-thirds of the 
original contents had been de- 
stroyed; and of those that 
remained many had been badly 
mutilated. 

The period of two hundred 
years following upon these out- 
rageous acts of vandalism is 
an extraordinary one in the 
library’s history. From time 
to time the University was 
enriched by gifts and bequests 
of books, culminating in the 
presentation by George I. of 
more than thirty thousand vol- 
umes in the year 1715. Long 
before this time the problem 
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of adequate accommodation 
had become an urgent, indeed 
almost an insoluble one. But 
when every possible allowance 
has been made, one cannot 
resist the impression that the 
library was grossly mismanaged 
during almost the whole of 
this very long period. I hope 
that that statement is not too 
violent ; but I think one can 
find ample support for it in 
the judgments of contempor- 
aries. Let us glance at one or 
two facts. 

During the years following 
the visit of the Commissioners 
nothing was done to the library 
at all, except that in 1550 it 
was thoroughly cleaned out at 
a cost of sixpence. Between 
1556 and 1573 only five books 
were added. A slightly better 
time followed, and in 1577 the 
first salaried librarian was ap- 
pointed. The reign of James I. 
was ‘“‘an entire blank in the 
library.” In 1643 Dowsing, 
maddest of all the Puritan 
fanatics, visited the place in 
his official capacity and 
smashed most of the stained- 
glass windows. Twelve years 
later Fuller, the historian of 
the University, observed that— 


“This library formerly was 
furnished with plenty of choice 
books . . . but these books, 
by the covetousness of some 
great ones and carelessness of 
the library-losers (for library- 
keepers I cannot call them), are 
for the most part embezzled 
to the great loss of the uni- 





1 Henry Bradshaw, ‘Collected Papers,’ p. 193. 
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versity and of learning 
general.” 


in 


So far, it would appear, the 
story is one of mere careless- 
ness and apathy rather than 
of any active mismanagement. 
In 1659 the series of rules were 
drawn up regulating the hours 
during which the library should 
be open and the attendances 
of the chief librarian. He is 
required to be in the building 
for at least two hours on each 
day between April and Sep- 
tember, and for one hour a 
day during the other months. 
In a footnote it is recom- 
mended that some steps be 
taken 


“for the procuring of modern 
authors of which there have 
been none added the 20 last 
years.” 


I do not know whether or not 
any action was taken in this 
matter. But the general con- 
ditions do not seem to have 
been improved, and in 1683 
the state of the library was so 
bad and so many volumes were 
missing that the Senate ordered 
the return of all books held on 
loan. The librarian, taking a 
broad hint, immediately re- 
signed. 

Still nothing was done to 
remedy the incredible muddle. 
In 1710 Conrad von Uffenbach 
visited the library, noting in 
his diary that it was accom- 
modated in 


“two mean rooms of moderate 
size. In the first are the printed 
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books, but very ill arranged ang 
in utter confusion. ... [y 
the second room were some 
more printed books and the 
manuscripts, of which, however, 
we could see nothing well be- 
cause the librarian Dr Laughton 
(or as they pronounce it, 
Laffton) was absent . . . lastly 
we saw also a good number 
of ancient and modern coins, 
lying all covered with dust, 
without any order, in a deep 
poor drawer, unlocked and left § 
open.” », 


A few years later West, 
writing to Thomas Hearne, re- 
marked that the University 
Library was still in chaos, and 
that the books were piled 
everywhere in heaps without 
any attempt at arrangement. 

In the meantime thefts had 
been continuing; though the 
fact that specific cases are 
recorded shows that the de- 
linquents were not always un- 
traced. In 1695 a certain 
John Clerke, a former Fellow 
of Caius, was deprived of his 
degree for stealing books. In 
1735 it was found that £2000 
worth of books had been stolen 
from the immense collection 
given by George I.; and 4 
hurried attempt on the part 
of the thieves to send the 
books overseas was frustrated. 
In 1748, after some kind of 
general stock-taking, the au 
thorities discovered that nine 
hundred and two volumes were 
missing from the old library. 
Further thefts are recorded it 
1757, and in 1772 a magnificent 
Sarum Breviary, printed # 
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Venice in 1483, was lost. This 
disaster came as a climax to 
the long series of depredations, 
for which a large measure of 
responsibility must rest with 
the library authorities them- 
selves. At last, however, some 
serious effort was made to end 
the intolerable condition of 
affairs. The Senate refused in 
any way to restrict the free- 
dom of access to the library so 
long granted to its users ; but 
in 1809 a grace was passed, 
requiring that, except by per- 
mission of the Senate and on 
payment of a bond to the 
librarian, no manuscript should 
under any circumstances be 
borrowed. As far as I know, 
only one instance of theft is 
recorded after the loss of the 
Sarum Breviary. It occurred 
in 1846, and the culprit was 
one John Dearle. He got seven 
years’ transportation. 

I have spoken of Dowsing, 
and I return to him without 
apology, for he is an interesting, 
if unpleasant, exhibit. During 
the years 1643 and 1644 this 
extraordinary man, armed with 
full Parliamentary powers, 
visited most of the churches 
in Cambridgeshire and Suffolk 
and smashed nearly everything 
of value that they contained. 
If we may judge from his 
diary, he appears to have been 
animated by some fanatical 
idea of ‘ purifying ’ religion by 
the destruction of every kind 
of ornament, statuary and pic- 
ture—an idea more Moham- 
medan than Christian. So he 
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goes on his way, he and his 
gang of hooligans upon their 
scaling ladders with hammers 
in hand, collecting in each 
parish substantial fees for their 
work; he grumbles_ bitterly 
when, as at the village of Toft, 
he can only extract 6s. 8d. for 
smashing “ twenty-seven super- 
stitious pictures in the win- 
dows, ten others in stone, three 
inscriptions in the windows and 
a bell.”” At Clare in Suffolk he 
has a splendid harvest— 


“We brake down 1000 pic- 
tures! superstitious: I brake 
down 200: 3 of God the Father 
and 3 of Christ and the Holy 
Lamb and 3 of the Holy Ghost 
like a Dove with wings: and 
the 12 Apostles were carved 
in wood on the top of the roof, 
which we gave orders to be 
taken down; and the Sun 
and Moon in the East window 
by the king’s arms to be taken 
down.” 


But at the little village of 
Ufford he meets with a reverse. 
On his first visit to the place 
he had contented himself with 
leaving instructions for the 
destruction of various objec- 
tionable objects, including what 
is probably the finest fifteenth 
century font cover in the coun- 
try. Three months later he 
returned to find everything as 
it had been. No notice what- 
ever had been taken of his 
orders. He accordingly sent 
one of his men to find the 
churehwardens in order that 





} By pictures he almost always means pictures in stained glass. 
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the work of destruction might 
be undertaken at once. These 
excellent men (V/illiam Brown 
and Roger Small—their names 
should be honourably remem- 
bered) refused to allow Dows- 
ing’s agent to enter the church, 
which they had previously 
locked. It is the only known 
instance of successful resist- 
ance to the odious campaign 
of desecration; and to-day, 
in one of the most beautiful 
little churches in Suffolk, you 
may still see the magnificent 
font cover, some exquisitely 
carved benches and many other 
interesting things. 

In the meantime Dowsing 
had raged like a mad bull 
through the Cambridge col- 
leges. At Queens’ “we beat 
down 110 superstitious pic- 
tures.” At Peterhouse 


“we pulled down two mighty 
great Angels with wings and 
divers other Angels and the 
four Evangelists and Peter with 
his keys over the chapel door.” 


So the chronicle is prolonged 
throughout the whole Univer- 
sity, including, as we have 
seen, the library. Unaccount- 
ably the glass in King’s Chapel 
escaped—possibly, it has been 
argued, through the personal 
intervention of Cromwell. 

But it is time we returned 
to the library ; and first of all 
a word must be said about the 
buildings. 

If you stand outside the west 
door of Great St Mary’s, the 
eastern facade of the library is 
immediately in front of you, 


with King’s Chapel adjoining 


it on the left and the Senate 
House in the right foreground, 
Move a few yards to your left 
and you can see the lo 
southern frontage of the library 
facing King’s Chapel. It js 
apparent that the library and 
King’s Chapel are approxi- 
mately the same length from 
front to back—or perhaps | 
should say, from east to west, 
Now return and place your. 
self at the entrance to Senate 
House Passage. It is rather a 
perilous position, and if you 
are not careful you will prob- 
ably be knocked down by 4 
bicycle. Looking down the 
passage you will observe be- 
yond the Senate House, which 
lies on your left, the long 
range of Cockerell’s Building— 
a rather formidable-looking pile 
which is much pleasanter inside 
than out. Cockerell’s Building, 
I may add, forms the northem 
block of the library buildings, 
so that you have now seen the 
southern, eastern and northem 
aspects. For the moment I 
will not burden you with fur 
ther detail. I merely suggest 
that you retain the general 
planin your mind. The library, 
we have seen, occupies a rect 
angular piece of ground lying 
behind or to the west of the 
Senate House, bounded on the 
one hand by the strip of lam 
adjoining King’s Chapel and 
on the other by Senate Houte 
Passage—an area of about two 
acres. 

For our present purposes the 
library buildings may b 
divided into three parts. Fin 
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of all there is the old Schools 
quadrangle ; secondly, there is 
Cockerell; ‘and thirdly, the 
puildings which stand upon the 
site of the old court of King’s. 
At the risk of exasperating you 
beyond the limits of endurance, 
I will explain the topographical 
relation of the three. There 
are two courts, and the Schools 
quadrangle, which is generally 
called Pebble Court nowadays, 
is the more easterly of the two 
—that is, it lies nearer King’s 
Parade and the Senate House. 
Beyond it, and adjoining it, is 
the old court of King’s. On 
the southern side—that is, on 
the side facing King’s Chapel 
—these two courts make a 
single frontage. But the Schools 
quadrangle is smaller than its 
neighbour ; and therefore Cock- 
erell, running east and west on 
the northern side, does not 
form the northern range of the 
Schools quadrangle, but runs 
parallel to it and, as it were, 
outside it. I hope I have made 
this clear. Mr Belloc says 
somewhere that the test of a 
man’s mastery of the English 
language is his ability to 
describe clearly, without the 
use of a diagram, the proper 
way of making a knot in a 
tope—say, a single sheet bend. 
Tam afraid I am making heavy 
weather on a much simpler 
test. But anyhow, if you open 
your guide-book, I am sure 
you will find an excellent plan 
of the library; and you can 
then take my laborious ex- 
Planations as a sort of com- 
mentary or gloss thereon. 

At Oxford the Schools’ quad- 
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rangle was begun in 1613, the 
year of Bodley’s death, and 
finished in 1619; and an effigy 
of James I., seated beneath an 
elaborate canopy, adorns the 
Tower of the Five Orders. 
This group of buildings is one 
of the most familiar of Oxford 
landmarks ; and almost every 
visitor to Oxford remembers 
the little doors which still 
bear the labels Schola Rhetorice, 
Schola Naturalis Philosophie 
and the rest, though the library 
has long been in occupation of 
the whole quadrangle. It will 
surprise many people to know 
that this process is closely 
paralleled at Cambridge. The 
old Schools of Divinity, Civil 
Law, Canon Law, Rhetoric 
and Medicine are still standing, 
and all of them now form part 
of the library premises. In a 
way they are a more interesting 
group of buildings than those 
at Oxford, for they are very 
much older. Yet I would war- 
rant that nine out of every ten 
visitors to Cambridge go away 
without having had a glimpse 
of them and probably without 
any suspicion of their existence. 
We will make no such mistake. 
Enter the library by the main 
door, pass through the turn- 
stile—no, you do not have to 
pay—and turn sharp left. You 
go down three or four steps 
into the old Divinity School, 
which now, a8 you observe, 
contains a miscellaneous col- 
lection of Victorian fiction. It 
is, I think, the most impene- 
trably dull room in the library. 
Glance along any one shelf 
of these immense bookstacks. 
U 
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There is not a single author 
of whom you have ever heard, 
not a single book that you 
have the faintest desire to 
glance at, let alone read. It 
is @ Monument to the marcesci- 
bility of human effort. Each 
one of these authors probably 
had his or her brief hour of 
popular acclamation in the days 
of our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers. Each of these 
volumes was probably praised 
in enthusiastic terms by at 
least one reviewer. To-day 
they stand untouched upon the 
shelves and, since the Univer- 
sity never disposes of any 
book without strong positive 
reasons, they continue to escape 
the pulping machines. They 
are very much better bound 
than our modern novels and 
are printed on far superior 
paper. For the quality of 
book production seems to vary 
inversely with quantity; and 
as the tide of printed matter 
has gathered mass and mo- 
mentum, until in our own 
time it has become a wave 
that threatens to overwhelm 
us and destroy the power of 
coherent thought, so _ its 
material form has become more 
suited to its essentially ephe- 
meral nature. One sometimes 
wonders what the University 
will do about it, for something 
will have to be done sooner or 
later. A copy of every novel 
that is published to-day must 
be received by the library ; and 
gigantic heaps of modern wood- 
pulp continue to accumulate 
in a vast subterranean store. 
But I am digressing as usual. 
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This room was used as the 
Divinity School from the be. 
ginning of the fifteenth century 
—when it was completed— 
until about the year 1880, 
period of nearly five hundred 
years. With the passage of 
time it has been a good deal 
altered and mauled about. All 
the tracery has gone from the 
windows, and only the mullions 
remain. A plaster ceiling hag 
replaced the old timber roof, 
Of course it has not, and can 
never have had, anything ap- 
proaching the grandeur of the 
Divinity School at Oxford, 
which was built nearly a hu- 
dred years later when the 
technique of the stone vault 
and the buttress had been 
much more fully developed. 
But it is worth noting that 
this room and the room above 
it, the present’ Catalogue Room, 
form the oldest university 
building in this country, with 
the single exception of the old 
Congregation House at Oxford. 
And it was here, in the old 
Divinity School, that Fisher, 28 
first Lady Margaret Professor, 
and Erasmus must have given 
their lectures. 

We go through the Divinity 
School, and a door on the right 
takes us straight into Pebble 
Court. It is one of the most 
charming spots in Cambridge, 
and I have never yet found 
any mention of it in any guide 
book. On the three sides 
facing you the old fifteenth 
century buildings still stand 
in their substantial integrity. 
The arched windows, {rol 
which the tracery has long 
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unhappily crumbled, the deeply 
cut dripstones, the battlements, 
the stepped or graduated but- 
tresses (for even buttresses 
should graduate)—all these fea- 
tures of the early perpendicu- 
lar period are here familiarly 
grouped together as you can 
find them in few other places 
in Cambridge. The brickwork 
of the southern wall is earlier 
than that of Queen’s or St 
John’s, and its suggestion of 
warmth is softer and more 
elusive. The suffusion of colour 
is extraordinarily delicate. You 
notice a few ferns and shrubs 
and one or two clumps of cat- 
mint growing casually in cor- 
ners or nestling beneath the 
buttresses. You notice that 
there is no central carpet of 
turf. I think I am right in 
saying that this is the only 
ungrassed court in Cambridge : 
at any rate I cannot think 
of another and I cannot be 
bothered to look up the point 
in a book. Let it be observed 
that this delightful fragment of 
the medieval university would 
have disappeared a hundred 
years ago if the full, scheme 
of library extension, then under 
consideration, had been com- 
pleted. The most graceful part 
of the old buildings had already 
been destroyed in the eight- 
eenth century. From where 
we are standing we have only 
seen three sides of the court. 
If you go out into the middle 
and turn round, you will see 
the fourth. It is a pleasant 
enough erection in a lumping 
classical style, dull and pom- 
pous, though quite inoffensively 
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so. It is probably the best 
thing that Essex did in Cam- 
bridge. Fortunately, though, 
we do know what the old 
schools looked like in their 
completeness. Loggan has an 
excellent print which shows 
the buildings as they were in 
1680. The fine old gateway 
was removed by Sir John 
Cotton in 1754, and set up at 
the entrance to the courtyard 
of his house at Madingley. 
Pebble Court is to-day so 
peaceful and secluded that it 
is not easy to imagine it as 
the hub of the academic life 
of the University. Yet such 
it must have been at one time. 
On either side of the main 
entrance gate were two small 
chambers, one of which was 
the Doctors’ Vestry and the 
other the Questionists’ School. 
The exact meaning of the 
latter term is a little difficult 
to explain without a general 
outline of the Arts course as a 
whole. Roughly speaking, you 
became a questionist when you 
had completed four years of 
study in the Arts Schools ; 
and the vivd-voce examination, 
the ‘ questioning,’ corresponded 
roughly to the final examina- 
tion for one’s B.A. nowadays. 
There was, then, a special 
room in the Schools quadrangle 
set apart for the use of ques- 
tionists. On the three other 
sides of the court were the 
Divinity School, the School of 
Canon Law and the School of 
Civil Law (now the History 
Room). Above the Divinity 
School was the University 
chapel, which was also used 
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by the Senate for their meetings 
and for certain official cere- 
monies. The whole of the 
remainder of the first floor was 
occupied by the library. [f 
we take the year 1475 as our 
datum, we can fill in some oi 
the circumstantial detail with- 
out much difficulty. The 
greater part of the Schools 
buildings are brand-new; Arch- 
bishop Rotherham’s library 
over the entrance has only 
been finished a couple of years. 
King’s Chapel is only half 
built. In front of the Schools, 
on the ground now occupied by 
the Senate House and the 
adjacent lawns, there stands a 
congested mass of hostels, tene- 
ments and private houses with 
one or two narrow intersecting 
streets and little cramped court- 
yards scattered here and there. 
There is no Senate House Pas- 
sage and no Caius College. St 
Mary’s Hostel, with its small 
garden, stands near the present 
site of the Gate of Honour. 
The entrance to Gonville Hall 
is in Trinity Lane, with Michael- 
house opposite; and behind 
the Schools are the courts of 
King’s College, with Trinity 
Hall and Clare Hall beyond. 
As compared with the jostling 
propinquity of the houses gener- 
ally throughout the town, the 
courts of the halls and colleges 
are incredibly spacious and 
airy, and their buildings in 
general are on an altogether 
more ambitious scale. They 
are set like oases in the midst 
of a confused agglomeration of 
hostels, taverns and shops, of 
open-air stalls and the smaller 


private dwellings. And, pregs. 
ing down the narrow streets 
three and four abreast, with 
much ostentatious swagger and 
the loud greeting of friends 
whom they happen to pass, we 
can imagine the groups of 
University students converging 
on the Schools in time for the 
morning lecture and disputa- 
tions. They are not, of course, 
the ordinary rank and file of 
Arts students in the early 
stages of their academic careers, 
Most of them are studying in 
the higher faculties of Theology 
and Law, and each has already 
graduated in Arts. The 
majority of them come from 
the various hostels scattered 
about the town, a certain 
number from the colleges. Here 
are two Benedictines from 
Buckingham College (now Mag- 
dalene), and it is probable that 
we shall see also one or two 
Franciscans from the great 
House where Sidney now stands 
and almost certainly a group 
of Dominicans coming from 
their priory beyond the King’s 
Ditch. There might be mem- 
bers of other religious orders— 
of the Austin Friars, whose 
entrance gate stood on the 
present site of Barclay’s Bank; 
of the Carmelites along by 
Queens’; of Benedictine stt- 
dents from Trinity Hall and 
Austin Canons from Gonville. 
And then, conspicuous in Lis 
scarlet gown or cappa, 28 it 
was then called, there passes 4 
doctor of one of the superior 
faculties, followed, perhaps, by 
@ servant carrying his book. 
It is an animated and colourful 
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scene, the kind of scene that 
you can find pictured over and 
over again in the illuminated 
manuscript of the period. 

By the year 1550 the library 
had shrunk, through pillage 
and neglect, to such propor- 
tions that one room was suffi- 
cient to accommodate all its 
contents. We have already 
noted the improvement that 
took place in the 1570’s. In 
1581 the Senate authorised the 
expenditure of 5d. “for a boxe 
and cotton to send letters to 
Theodore Beza who sent iii old 
books to the library.”’ Of these 
“iii old books’ one was the 
famous manuscript of the Gos- 
pels now known as Codex D. 
It is beyond doubt the most 
valuable single document in 
the library’s possession, and 
you can see it for yourself in 
one of the cases in Cockerell’s 
building. Before the Reforma- 
tion it belonged to the monas- 
tery of St Irenzxus at Lyons, 
which was sacked in the early 
sixteenth century. Beza pro- 
cured it from a soldier, who 
had carted it away from the 
place along with other loot. 
It is a manuscript of the fifth 
or sixth century, inscribed upon 
vellum and containing parallel 
versions of the four Gospels in 
Latin and Greek. In antiquity 
it stands fifth amongst the 
texts that have survived. The 
others are the codices at the 
British Museum and the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, the ‘ Codex 
Vaticanus ’ (earliest of all) and 
the ‘Codex Sinaiticus.’ The 
latter was discovered in 1844 
in the Monastery of St Catherine 
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on Mount Sinai. Nobody in 
the monastery had any idea of 
its value, and forty-three pages 
were actually found in a basket 
amongst a lot of old parchment 
which was to be thrown away 
as waste-paper. The Tsar of 
Russia acquired the manuscript 
by what may be termed com- 
pulsory purchase, and presented 
the monastery with a printed 
facsimile. As @ natural sequel 
the monks set to work on a 
careful survey of the other 
manuscripts in their possession ; 
and if you should ever be for- 
tunate enough to make that 
wonderful pilgrimage, two days’ 
camel ride from Tor on the 
shores of the Gulf of Suez to 
the eternal snows on the summit 
of Sinai, you will there see, 
amongst other treasures, a 
fourth century palimpsest of St 
Luke’s Gospel and a superb 
New Testament of the tenth 
century, written throughout in 
letters of gold and exquisitely 
illuminated. 

[have stood upon the western 
shore of the gulf and asked new- 
comers from England to esti- 
mate the distance across to the 
other side. They have judged 
it as three, five, sometimes as 
much as ten miles ; and I have 
told them that the gulf is 
here wider than the Straits of 
Dover. The mountains of Sinai, 
catching the rays of the setting 
sun and suffused with every 
shade of colour from the most 
delicate pink to the deepest 
crimson, tower grandly against 
the horizon, sixty miles away 
as the crow flies; but to one 
unused to the translucent clear- 
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ness of the desert air that 
distance will seem incredible. 
I had with me a pair of very 
powerful field-glasses, magnify- 
ing twenty-eight diameters ; 
and if you knew exactly where 
to look, you could just see on 
the extreme summit of Gebel 
Mousa, the Mount of Moses, 
the walls of the little church 
built nearly a thousand years 
ago. How clearly the whole 
scene remains in one’s mind— 
the vivid shimmering blue of 
the water in the foreground, 
the tawny strip of desert coast- 
line beyond, the crimson ram- 
part of the foothills slashed 
with purple where the deeply 
cut wadis debouch on to the 
plain—and then, in their aloof 
splendour, the main mountain 
mass in the background, the 
sharpness of its contours so 
softened by the effect of dis- 
tance that the great range of 
peaks might be a cloud-bank 
gorgeously lit by the sun. 
And then one’s thoughts would 
turn to the little sheltered 
valley a thousand feet below 
the summit (but six thousand 
above sea-level for all that), 
where stands the monastery of 
St Catherine, built in the reign 
of Justinian and still preserving 
a great part of its original 
buildings. What wealth of 
history and tradition is here 
enshrined! Time and again 
the place has been attacked 
by Arab tribes and the monks 
driven forth or massacred ; 
and to-day the massive sur- 
rounding wall suggests the for- 
tress rather than the monastic 
precinct. Until quite recently 


travellers and pilgrims were 
hoisted up in a basket to a 
small window. First, the 
basket was let down, and into 
it you placed your permit 
from the Bishop of Sinai, with- 
out which nobody was (or is) 
allowed to enter. If it was 
approved, you were then hauled 
up yourself. But nowadays 
they let you in through the 
main gate. Napoleon spent 
two or three days there in 
November 1798 and presum- 
ably ascended in the basket. 
Once more I must apologise 
for my intolerable discursive- 
ness. We were speaking of 
Codex D, and I was concerned 
to point out that you can see 
it in a case at the far end of 
Cockerell’s building. You will 
be struck by the easy legibility 
of the characters. Even if you 
have no knowledge of palao- 
graphy, you will probably be 
able to read it without any 
difficulty, for the letters are 
clearly formed and there are 
very few contractions. It is 
interesting to compare the 
script with that of later manu- 
scripts in the cases, from 
the beautiful Caroline minus- 
cule of the early Middle Ages 
to the heavy black-letter of the 
Caxtons. You must look at 
the other cases carefully, for 
there are many interesting 
things in them. Here is 4 
little treatise on the Papal 
Supremacy written by Edward 
VI. with his own hand. In 
the next case are some beautiful 
Arabic manuscripts. Thet 
there is a Lactantius printed 
in 1465 at the Benedictine mon- 
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astery of Subiaco—the second 
pook printed in Italy—and a 
leaf of the forty-two line Bible 
which came from the press in 
1456, the first printed edition 
of the Scriptures. Amongst 
the Caxtons you will notice a 
copy of the famous ‘ Troy 
Book,’ the first book ever 
printed in the English lan- 
guage. There are several superb 
medie#val manuscripts, notably 
a little fourteenth century Vul- 
gate written in a hand so 
small that you could not read 
it without a magnifying glass ; 
and a Breviary, beautifully 
enriched and illuminated, which 
was written for Mary de Val- 
ence, Countess of Pembroke 
and foundress of ‘ Pemmer.’ 
Finally—and, with the excep- 
tion of Codex D, perhaps most 
precious—is the Book of Deer, 
an Irish manuscript of the 
Gospels dating from the tenth 
century. It belonged to the 
Columban monastery of Deer 
in Aberdeenshire, and contains 
a variety of later entries re- 
cording gifts of land to the 
monastery by neighbouring 
Celtic chieftains. 

The Schools’ quadrangle is 
the most interesting part of 
the library in historic associa- 
tions. The other buildings are 
almost devoid of architectural 
or antiquarian appeal. Cock- 
erell has a magnificent interior 
for library purposes, but the 
outside is dull and clumsy. 
The old court of King’s was 
rebuilt by Gilbert Scott soon 
after the University’s purchase 
of the ground on which it stood. 
Nothing now remains of the 
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ancient fabric except the gate- 
tower, which has been cleverly 
restored and looks particularly 
well from Clare. This we shall 
see later on, and in the mean- 
time there is a good deal more 
to see inside the library. From 
Cockerell you go through to 
Room Lambda, where, you 
will remember, the big refer- 
ence books are kept. Lambda 
I always think of as a sort of 
lobby or outer hall where one 
smoothes the hair, adjusts the 
cravat and assumes the correct 
expression of solemnity and 
the proper gravity of deport- 
ment before entering the inner 
sanctuary of Room Theta. For 
Theta is the room set apart for 
the study of manuscripts and 
of books in reserved classes. 
It is a room of tranquillity 
wherein one instinctively walks 
on tiptoe and speaks, if one 
must speak at all, in lowered 
tones. Do not, I implore you, 
allow the door to slam as we 
go in, and for heaven’s sake 
close it carefully behind you 
when we come out. 

Well, now we will go back 
through Cockerell and down to 
the Catalogue Room. The cata- 
logue of printed books is dis- 
posed in a series of cases which 
runs centrally down the whole 
length of the room. The gen- 
eral arrangement is under 
authors, and it may amuse 
you to look up somebody like 
‘Shakespeare (William)’ or 
‘Milton (John).’ The hun- 
dreds of entries under such 
headings as these will give you 
a vivid glimpse of the library’s 
resources. Or turn up (under 
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the author’s name) some famous 
book such as the ‘ Imitation’ 
and see how many editions the 
library possesses — probably 
fifty or sixty at least. Note 
that nearly four whole volumes 
of the catalogue are occupied 
by people called Smith, whilst 
another volume is devoted ex- 
clusively to books and docu- 
ments on Cambridge. And 
then, leaving the Catalogue 
Room and going through the 
West Room, you will notice a 
number of very new-looking 
books laid out on a desk at 
the far end. This desk is 
known as ‘the tray,’ and the 
books upon it represent the 
library’s accessions during the 
previous week. The tray is 
cleared every Friday morning, 
when the books are placed on 
the shelves and become avail- 
able for general use. 

Anything that one may say 
about the library to-day will 
have a reminiscent flavour in a 
year or two. An epoch is 
drawing to its appointed close 
and historic changes are at 
hand. The walls of the new 
library buildings beyond the 
Backs are already rising above 
ground-level ; and although one 
does not know what detailed 
arrangements will be made in 
the future, it is safe to say 
that substantially the whole 
stock of the library will be 
moved from its present prem- 
ises. No one who considers 
the long history of the library 
through the ages, the oaken 
traditions with their roots in 
the Middle Ages, the con- 
tinuity of site and habitation 


through five centuries of time 
—no one, I say, who considers 
these things can contemplate 
the future without a sense of 
regret. But such regret is only 
sentimental; and in the clear 
light of common-sense one sees 
that the coming change is part 
of the inevitable order of 
things. The library has long 
outgrown its available accom- 
modation. Like the British 
Museum with its storage depots 
at Hendon and elsewhere, it 
has overflowed into half a 
dozen different storerooms in 
various parts of Cambridge. 
Of course, there are persons 
who say that the new build- 
ings will provide no lasting 
solution of the problem of ex- 
pansion, and that in another 
hundred years the library will 
have burst its bounds once 
more. For many reasons, which 
have, of course, been fully can- 
vassed, this is most unlikely. 
In such a matter as this one 
can take a fairly long view. 
One can neglect factors that 
seem to be ephemeral and 
focus attention on general ten- 
dencies. And it seems reason- 
able to think that, if the new 
buildings prove themselves ade- 
quate to the needs of the next 
fifty years (and of this there 
seems no reasonable doubt), 
they may well continue 50 
thereafter for a very long time. 

At the present time books 
are being shovelled out in this 
country at the rate of nearly 
two hundred and fifty a week. 
The habit of perpetual reading 
has become more and more 


general, especially in the large 
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towns, and more particularly 


in London. The situation is 
plainly abnormal. It is a 
symptom of some social neuras- 
thenia, which can be traced to 
various partial causes but can- 
not be fully diagnosed. It is, 
moreover, &@ symptom which 
can easily be misinterpreted. 
You might take it as proving 
that the supremacy of the 
printed word was never so 
firmly established as it is to-day. 
You might in the modern 
manner of prophecy, which 
consists in treating all graphs 
as straight lines, assert that 
since one hundred and fifty 
books a week were published 
in 1901 and two hundred and 
fifty a week in 1931, therefore 
three hundred and fifty a week 
will be the average for 1961. 
But, quite apart from the 
absurdity of such reasoning, I 
think you would be wrong. It 
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seems more likely that, in this 
present year of grace, the 
zenith has been very nearly 
reached. The graph is flatten- 
ing out as it prepares to pass 
its maximum. As the principal 
means by which one man may 
communicate his mind to his 
fellows, the printed word has had 
a long innings; but, with the 
advent of broadcasting and the 
cinematograph and with the 
appearance of other factors of 
even deeper significance, it 
would appear that the age of 
decline is at hand. This is a 
theme that might be developed 
at considerable length. But I 
must not be led into any more 
digressions, and I will merely 
repeat the relevant corollary : 
that if the new library is still 
big enough in 1980, it will 
probably be big enough for 
another couple of centuries 
thereafter. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


IN THE BUSH. 


BY MAJOR G. H. BELL. 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 


A FAVOURITE way of taking 
@ cow to market in parts of 
West Africa is for the farmer’s 
boy to tie a rope just above the 
hoof of one of the hind-legs of 
the animal, and then belabour 
it from behind with a heavy 
stick. If the wretched cow 
moves too quickly, it is pulled 
up short with the rope ; if too 
slowly, it receives a nasty 
blow with the stick. Between 
the two controls the animal’s 
life is a misery, and it soon 
becomes bewildered and ex- 
hausted. 

Thad seen this system applied 
in a mild form on several 
occasions, but one day, when 
out with my gun near Udi 
(long before the days of the 
railway), I came upon two 
men with a cow that appeared 
completely done-in, and just 
as I came up with them, one 
gave a sharp pull on the rope 
which almost brought the poor 
beast to the ground, while the 
other followed it up with a 
cruel blow. Added to this, 
both men laughed. This was 
too much, and seeing red I 
cursed them roundly and 
handed them over to my 
orderly, who marched them to 
Udi, where they were locked 


up for the night in the prison 
compound. 

That evening I told the 
District Commissioner what I 
had done. He was a man of 
few words: “ Brutes!” he said. 
“Bring them along to the 
Court to-morrow morning.” 
The morrow was Court day, 
and at an early hour chiefs and 
their quarter-boys came troop- 
ing in from the surrounding 
villages. The two delinquents 
were duly paraded before the 
Commissioner, and I made my 
statement. The Commissioner 
smiled grimly. “ Leave this 
to me,” he said; then added, 
“Tf you are doing nothing 
better, come over to the Flag- 
staff at eleven-thirty.” 

The Court closed down early, 
and towards eleven o’clock 4 
crowd commenced to assemble 
on the grass around the Flag- 
staff, and, exhorted by the 
police, formed a large circle— 
the chiefs seated on chairs 
with their quarter-boys around 
them. Then with some cere 
mony the cow, which I had 
rescued on the previous day, 
was led up and given a place 
of honour in the circle. 

The two men, whom I had 
charged with cruelty to the 
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cow, were now brought into 
the arena by stalwart Court 
messengers, and finally the 
Commissioner himself arrived 
with his interpreter. Address- 
ing the assembly, he told them 
briefly what had happened— 
he dwelt on the cruelty of 
treating an animal in such a 
way, and said that justice 
demanded that the two guilty 
men should be dealt with in a 
similar manner, to bring home 
to them the iniquity of their 
offence and as a warning to 
others. He pointed to the 
cow, which he said had been 
brought there to see the punish- 
ment meted out to those who 
had treated it so badly, and he 
hoped it would think the better 
of mankind for what it saw. 
The Commissioner’s words 
brought loud expressions of 
approval from the assembly, 
and the police and messengers, 
who had been instructed before- 
hand, put down the two pris- 
oners on their hands and knees 
and tied a rope round the left 
ankle of each. A policeman 
then ordered the men to move 
forward, and on some signs 
of hesitation followed up the 
order with a cut from his 
whip. After some protest, 
which only met with further 
chastisement, the two men de- 
cided that it was their best 
policy to do as they were bid, 
and round and round they 
went, every now and again to 
have a knee raised from the 
ground with a sudden jerk of 
the rope, followed by a stinging 
cut with a whip if the pace 
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slackened. The applause from 
the spectators was deafening, 
and the chiefs, rolling in their 
seats with laughter, demanded 
that the prisoners should go 
round yet another time. The 
Commissioner stepped in, how- 
ever, and, satisfied that the 
punishment had been sufficient 
to meet the crime, ordered the 
assembly to disperse. 

I was jubilant, and my ad- 
miration for the Commissioner 
knew no bounds—here indeed 
was @ man after my own 
mind, who placed justice before 
the law. 


About five months later, 
while travelling in the bush 
some distance from Udi, I 
arrived at the village where I 
intended to pass the night. 
The quarters of the village 
were scattered over a large 
area, and from the one nearest 
the Rest House sounds of 
great merriment arose — the 
beating of drums, the screech- 
ing of horns and the firing of 
‘Dane’ guns all indicated an 
occasion of sorts. The bush 
had been fairly well cleared, 
and as we approached we could 
see that a large open space, 
between the Rest House and 
the village, was thronged with 
people, who were making that 
indescribable din which only a 
big gathering of West Africans 
can produce. As we drew 
nearer it beeame apparent that 
this was no ordinary ‘ gin-up.’ 
The crowd was formed in a 
large circle, and there was 
obviously some highly popular 
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entertainment in progress. 
What attracted my immediate 
attention, however, was a num- 
ber of recumbent figures lying 
stretched on the ground outside 
the fringe of the crowd—dead 
or exhausted it was at first 
difficult to say. Roars of 
applause were continuous, and 
our approach was unnoticed. 
Then my messengers went 
ahead, and locating the head 
chief warned him of our arrival, 
and as they cleared a way 
through the throng it became 
possible to see what was going 
on. 

In the centre of the arena 
formed by the crowd a number 
of unfortunates, on their hands 
and knees, were being merci- 
lessly driven round and round 
the circle by hefty great fellows 
armed with cruel-looking hide 


thongs, and here was being 
enacted the scene that I had 
witnessed at Udi some five 
months previously, but with 


all the inherent cruelty of 
primitive man. 

I stood aghast! What at 
Udi I had regarded with amuse- 
ment as the well-deserved pun- 
ishment of two callous brutes 


THE 


The West African cook is a 
heartless fellow, and in no 
way does he show this trait to 
worse advantage than in his 
treatment of the West African 
chicken. He buys numbers of 
these wretched birds in local- 
ities where they are plentiful 
and cheap, and then has them 
carried day after day, trussed 
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had here become a Roman 
holiday. Exhausted men were 
being piteously flogged round 
and round the circle, to the 
demented shrieks and yells of 
the spectators. Blood poured 
from their naked bodies ag 
they were cut by the raw hide, 
and, exhausted, they fell flat. 
Cruel blows rained on them 
till they were on their hands 
and knees again and on the 
move. Eventually, uncon- 
scious, their bleeding bodies 
were passed through the crowd 
and thrown unattended to the 
ground : these were the bodies 
I had noticed on my arrival. 

Sickened at the sight, I sent 
for the chief’s clerk. He arrived 
—one of the old type, an elderly 
man, grave and _ respectful. 
“What is this?” I said. 
“Surely all these men cannot 
have been convicted of cruelty 
to cows?” “Sir,” he replied 
in perfect English, looking at 
me over his glasses, “in this 
district it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to find men who 
are cruel to cows, so this 
punishment is now awarded in 
the chief’s Court for a great 
variety of offences.” 


COOK. 


by their legs to a pole. How 
after hour, with heads down- 
wards in the blazing sun, they 
are carried along. In this 
position they keep quiet and 
lay an occasional egg, and t0 
the cook the system has n0 
disadvantage. When, however; 
at the end of the day’s march 
they are untied, the torture 
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the creatures have undergone 
is evident, for they collapse 
and take no interest in food or 
water for hours. Now I had 
warned my cook against this 
practice—custom or no custom, 
I would not have it, and for 
some time after I used to see 
my next meal sitting comfort- 
ably on top of a carrier’s load 
to which a leg was loosely 
tied. One day, however, when 
travelling with troops north of 
Udi, I caught sight of one of 
my carriers with a pole and 
its freight of inverted chickens. 
I halted the column, called 
the sergeant-major and my 
cook. I first let fly at 
the cook, and then through 
the sergeant-major I addressed 
the troops on his iniquity. I 
wound up by saying, “‘ We 


will now carry the cook like 


the chicken and see how he 
feels.” 

Like all good black troops, 
my men hated the ‘ trousered 
man,’ to which fraternity my 
cook belonged. A subdued 
cheer went up from the ranks, 
and in less time than it takes 
to tell my cook had been 
seized and trussed to a bamboo 
pole, which was carried by 
two gigantic gun-carriers. His 
ankles were tied together with 
tie-tie, and his head was within 
&@ few inches of the ground, 
on which his hands dragged 
limply, but not a sound did he 
make. Then something at- 
tracted my attention at the 
head of the column. We 
were moving through disturbed 
country, and at any moment 
might have trouble with our 
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friends the Bushmen, and for 
some considerable time never 
a thought did I give to my 
cook. Suddenly, during a halt 
in a village, my boy said to me 
in quite a matter-of-fact tone, 
“Them cook live for die.” 
* What,” I shouted, “‘ the cook 
—is he still being carried on 
the pole?” and I dashed off 
down the column. Even during 
the halts the gun-carriers had 
apparently seen to it that the 
cook should have no respite, 
for there was the pole resting 
in the forks of two trees with 
my cook still dangling from it. 
The carriers sprang to atten- 
tion with broad grins, and my 
sergeant-major arrived with his 
little Nupi face showing every 
sign of restrained glee. “ For 
God’s sake cut him down,” I 
shouted. There was the swish 
of a matchet through the ‘ tie- 
tie,’ and my cook fell to the 
ground. He collapsed just like 
a punctured tyre, arms, legs, 
head, body all in a heap—no 
signs of life, and every sign, 
to my agitated mind, that all 
his limbs had been torn asunder 
and that he was dead—I 
thought of the rack and the 
thumb-serew and all I had 
heard of the torture chamber, 
and wondered what the deuce 
to do. Troops and carriers all 
stood round as interested spec- 
tators. I took hold of the 
cook and straightened him out 
—thank goodness there were 
signs that he was still alive, 
but he was quite unconscious. 
I sent for the medical comforts 
pannier and poured some 
brandy down his throat—more 
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and more brandy went down, 
but without effect. While I 
was doing this my sergeant- 
major led up a wizened-looking 
old man—one of the few in- 
habitants who had remained 
in the village on the arrival of 
the troops ; the remainder had 
decamped some hours before, 
and were now hiding in the 
bush. The old man was cov- 
ered with charms, and matted 
hair came down over his face. 
I at once took him to be a 
witch-doctor, and my sergeant- 
major’s remark, “ He be big 
Ju-Ju man,” confirmed this. 
The trouble was that nobody 
could speak his language ; 
everything had to be done by 
signs. The old man, however, 
quickly summed up the situa- 
tion, and at once got to work 
in a most professional manner 
—straightened out the cook’s 
body, looked at his eyes and 
felt him all over. He then left 
him, and without any ado 
carried off part of a fire at 
which some of my men had 
started to bake a yam. He 
placed this close to the cook, 
and threw something over it 
which created a very dense 


and evil-smelling smoke. The 
smoke became denser and 
denser, and eventually com. 
pletely enveloped the old man 
and the cook, and for fully 
twenty minutes this went on 
—every now and again one 
could discern a movement in 
the smoke as the old man fed 
the fire with more of the smoke 
producer, or a momentary 
breeze dispersed the cloud— 
then it grew less and less, and 
finally disappeared. The cook 
sat up rubbing his eyes as 
though he had just awakened 
from a heavy sleep. He was 
alone—the Ju-Ju man had dis- 
appeared. 


My cook reclined in a ham- 
mock for the next two days— 
much to the disgust of the 
soldiery—as his ankles were 
horribly swollen and almost 
raw from the effects of the 
‘tie-tie’ thongs. In spite of 
the warnings I received that 
he would poison me, this cook 
cooked my dinner the same 
evening and remained with me 
for two tours. To the best of 
my knowledge, he did not again 
carry chickens on a pole. 


AN OCULAR DEMONSTRATION. 


The party was a little diffi- 
cult. 1 was staying with 
Brown, a District Commissioner, 
who had little to lose and not 
much to gain in the West 
African Civil Service—he was 
in fact what, in modern military 
parlance, would be termed ‘a 
weak middle piece.’ As he 
had grown older, he had become 


more cynical, and at this period 
he might reasonably be called 
a confirmed cynic. His one 
care in life was to get posted 
each tour to a district in the 
back of beyond, and the greater 
the distance between himself 
and Provincial Headquarter 
the greater was his peace of 
mind. This tour, however, he 
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had been unlucky—really un- 
lucky —for having worked 
everything to his complete 
satisfaction, and having buried 
himself, after long stages by 
canoe and hammock, in one of 
the far-away districts, he was 
followed up by the unpleasing 
information that it had been 
decided to form a new pro- 
vince, in which his own district 
would be included; and what 
was worse, the new Provincial 
Headquarters would be not 
very far away from his own. 
Henceforth his district began 
to hum with life. Representa- 
tives of every Government de- 
partment swarmed over the 
land—now was the opportunity 
for spending—spending meant 
bigger departmental votes, in- 
creased responsibility, larger 
staffs, higher emoluments and 
honourable advancement ail 
round, and no department was 
going to miss it. This, the 
Lord Harry knew, was bad 
enough, but the shattering blow 
came when it was announced 
that the Provincial Commis- 
sioner designate had been 
selected—a man well known 
for his advanced views, one 
of the few whose name 
was received with applause at 
Caxton Hall—and that he 
would forthwith make a tour 
of the proposed new province. 
Even this was not quite the 
worst, for a further despatch 
stated that the Provincial Com- 
missioner designate would be 
accompanied by his wife. 

Now, as everyone knows, 
seniority in the West African 
Political carries with it all the 
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attributes of royalty. When a 
big noise arrives in a bush 
station the junior man turns 
himself out of his quarters, and 
with a smile of welcome hands 
them to the visitor, who during 
his stay acts as host. The visitor 
brings his own servants, and 
it goes without saying that his 
stay is the brighter if most of 
his baggage is carried in bottles. 
This visit went according to 
rule. We turned out of the 
bungalow and went into tents. 
The visitors arrived, took over, 
and asked us to meals each 
day. Again, according to rule, 
we did not accept all their 
hospitality, and the first meal 
we took with them was lunch 
on the day of the ‘ Durbar,’ as 
the Great One called an assem- 
bly of the tribal chiefs, who 
had been summoned to pay 
their respects. The durbar was 
to be held at 2.30 P.M. under 
the shade trees of the com- 
pound, which was overlooked 
by the kiosk of the bungalow. 
“What an hour to choose,” 
growled Brown, thinking of his 
bed and the siesta he was to 
forgo. At one o’clock sharp 
we sat down to lunch, and, as 
I have said before, the party 
was a little difficult. Our host 
held forth, and laid down the 
law, while his wife hung on to 
his every word in mute admira- 
tion. The atmosphere was a 
medley of Caxton Hall, Tus- 
keegee and Burghardt Dubois, 
with what our American cousins 
would call “a fair dose of 
kindergarten chat ” thrown in. 
The chiefs who were to be 
present at the durbar were 
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now arriving, accompanied by 
their quarter-boys and drum- 
mers, and were being ushered 
into suitable positions in the 
compound by Court messengers. 
The drumming was incessant 
as chief after chief arrived and 
was shown his place. Our, for 
the time being, host waxed 
enthusiastic : “‘ What men they 
were — what physique — what 
heads! Aristocrats of the bush, 
whose manners, whose natural 
dignity and fine tradition were 
hidden from the white man 
owing to his gross ignorance 
and lack of sympathy!” 
Brown’s answers were mono- 
syllabic: ‘ Quite true, sir ”— 
“ Tagree ’—‘‘ Wonderful,” and 
I could see from his eye that 
this sort of thing was trying 
him pretty high, that he was 
loathing every minute of it. 
There was a tin of jam on 
the table—tins of jam and 
sauce bottles on the table were 
then quite in order, even in 
the best run bush households 
—and Brown drew this towards 
him, saying as he did so, “‘ Yes, 
sir, my chiefs are a wonderful 
lot—just watch this,” and he 


A MATTER OF 


To own a Raleigh cycle was 
the ambition of every African 
on the coast—its green frame 
attracted the eye, and the fact 
that it cost more than other 
makes made it a prize worth 
a considerable effort. To ride 
a Raleigh gave one a distinct 
cachet. A clerk who once ap- 
plied to me for employment 
when asked his qualifications, 


deftly pitched the jam tin 
into the middle of the com. 
pound. There was a pause, 
and then with a bound every 
chief, quarter-boy and drummer 
made for that tin of jam. 
Pandemonium reigned supreme, 
Blood flowed—those who had 
cutlasses or sticks used them 
—those without weapons 
clutched and bit—Court mes- 
sengers grabbed wildly at the 
heads and legs of chiefs and 
tried to separate them, while 
the lesser fry among the fol- 
lowers received short shrift 
from hide whips. 

Seldom have I seen a man 
look so livid with rage as did 
that Provincial Commissioner 
designate. He rose from the 
table and, followed by his wife, 
strode into an inner room of the 
bungalow. 

Brown was leaning forward 
on the table watching, with a 
satirical smile, the scene in 
the compound. He turned to 
me: “I always think, old 
boy, that an ocular demon- 
stration saves a lot of breath 
—this one will probably cost 
me my job,” he added. 


CONSCIENCE. 


replied: “I may say, Sif, 
that though I may not be 80 
good as the best, I am a great 
deal better than the worst, 
and I see, sir,’ he added 
almost in the same breath, 
“that we are both proud pos- 
sessors of Raleigh cycles.” This 
is all rather by the way, but it 
shows the store that was set on 
this particular make, and per- 
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haps explains why my steward 
poy suddenly disappeared with 
my own Raleigh cycle. 

For eighteen months I heard 
no more of the steward nor of 
the cycle. The police made 
careful entries in their records, 
expressed great optimism, and 
there the matter seemed to 
end. One day, however, to 
my surprise, a police sergeant 
came into my office at Oshogbo 
and informed me that they 


‘had traced the boy who had 


gone off with my cycle—that 
he was now a steward in the 
mail train dining-car, and that 
they intended to arrest him 
when the train arrived that 
very evening. Would I come 
down and identify the boy? 
I said that I would. 

I went down to the station. 
In due course the mail train 
was signalled, and by its lights 
could be seen approaching 
out of the darkness. With 
it arrived a most savoury 
smell, for dinner was being 
prepared, and its aroma exuded 
from the dining-car. Out of 
the windows shot the heads of 
the cooks and a dozen steward 
boys and scullions, for the 
arrival at a station was too 
much for their inquisitive 
natures. Suddenly their eyes 
espied the party of police, all 
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ready to board the train when 
it pulled up. At once they 
scented danger, and as the 
police laid their hands on the 
door handles, the dining-car 
staff—cooks and all—with one 
wild rush left the car on the off- 
side and disappeared into the 
night. The dining-car was now 
completely deserted. In the 
kitchen the dinner was sizzling 
on the range, and the soup was 
just ready to be served on the 
train leaving the station. There 
was nothing to be done, the 
staff had gone for good and all 
and by this time were well into 
the bush. The passengers made 
the best of a bad job, and as 
the train moved away on its 
journey north a well-known 
judge and two nursing sisters 
were installed in the kitchen, 
and a number of the personal 
boys of passengers, under the 
supervision of a subaltern of 
the W.A.F.F., were passing 
soup in the dining-car. I 
turned to the police sergeant. 
“You don’t seem to have got 
your man,” I said. He looked 
completely dejected. ‘“‘ Them 
steward boys all be tief man 
—they no know who we go 
catch so they all done go.” 
Then he added gravely : “ Their 
past lives lie heavy on their 
consciences.” 


A BURIAL. 


It was most annoying, for 
not only had the cook upset 
our luncheon party, but now 
our Christmas hamper from 
Fortnum & Mason had gone 
west too. We were rather 
VOL. CCXXXII.—NO. MCCCCIV. 


proud of our Sunday lunch. 

I will not say that it equalled 

the Oakleys’ Patagonian feast, 

nor yet the réchérche dishes 

which were passed at Ballan- 

tine’s hospitable board, but 
x 
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ours was a good average Sunday 
lunch with certain pet dishes 
uncommon to the coast. 

Our cook, like most other 
West African cooks, had a past 
—at one time he had been a 
clerk in the Customs, and on a 
hurried exit from that service, 
he had continued to eat Gov- 
ernment salt for some lengthy 
period in jail. He always re- 
ferred to this latter in subdued 
tones as “the time of my mis- 
fortune.” I had been told all 
this by his previous employer 
—and as we knew, and he 
knew that we knew, all was 
well. Though Sampson was 
our cook, and was paid six 
pounds a month in that capa- 
city, cooking was really only a 
side line. He had four wives, 
who traded for him in various 
parts of the bush, and when 
once I let out a contract for 
the repair of a number of 
tents, I found that my cook 
was the contractor, though he 
had wisely produced a friend 
to act as principal in the deal. 
Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that he was 
somewhat unreliable, and we 
were becoming a little tired of 
his breaches of domestic routine. 

Now it was at Kumasi, just 
two weeks before Christmas, 
that we asked a few friends to 
lunch on Sunday. I must say 
that my wife was a little 
sceptical as to what would be 
laid before us, as one of Samp- 
son’s trading wives had been 
fourpence out in her accounts, 
and there had been much 
beating and screaming in the 
compound for the previous two 





days—in fact so bad was it 
that Sampson had only on 
Saturday been threatened with 
instant dismissal if the palaver 
did not cease. Sunday arrived, 
and with it our guests. The 
head steward boy applied the 
Swizzle stick with vigour, and 
after some rounds of short 
drinks everybody sat down in 
excellent humour to tackle the 
lunch; but here the trouble 
began. As each course arrived 
it proved to be entirely un- 
edible ; in fact so spoiled and 
unsavoury were the dishes that 
I refused to have them passed, 
and they remained on the 
serving table. What was to be 
done? Nobody was particu- 
larly worried except my wife 
and myself. Cold beer was 
being quaffed with gusto, and 
nobody really gave two 
thoughts to the ‘eats.’ Some- 
thing had to be done quickly, 
however, and our Christmas 
hamper flashed through both 
our minds. And so it was that 
the hamper was brought forth 
midst cheers from the store. 
And well might our guests 
cheer, for a large foie grés en 
créute (which my wife and I 
love beyond all else) and a nice 
ripe Stilton were opened up 
and eaten to the last crumb. 
My two steward boys showed 
blatant glee over our misfor- 
tune, and their mouths were 
literally watering at the thought 
of the fine ‘chop’ which we 
had discarded, and to which 
they felt that they would fall 
heirs. But their glee was 
short-lived. 

Immediately our guests had 
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departed, my wife and I looked 
at each other, and the signal 
that was passed was, “‘ Where’s 
that cook ? ” 

My wife spoke first : ‘‘ What’s 
to be done about it—what are 
you going to do to the cook ? 
Fine him ? ” 


“ec No ! 9 

“ Have him beaten ? ”’ 

“No—certainly not in 
Kumasi.” 


“Well, what else can we 
do? If we sack him he will 
easily get another job, and we 
shall get another cook who 
may be worse and whom I 
shall have to train.” 

I had been turning all this 
over in my own mind even while 
the lunch was in progress, and I 
blurted out, ‘‘ We'll sack the 
blighter for good and all, but 
well damn well shame him 
first.” 

“What do you mean by 
‘shame him ’ ? ” said my missis. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ Sampson 
has quite a reputation as a 
cook—he was at Government 
House for some time and then 
with the Deputy Commissioner 
before he came to us. He is 
very proud of all this, and sup- 
posing we were to bury the 
lunch in front of all the boys, 
a8 unfit to be eaten, it might 
get him on the raw. Talking 
to him, or fining him, will cut 
no ice, and a beating is out of 
the question.” So it was de- 
cided, and we had the very 
man in the compound to help 
to pile fuel on the fire of his 
shame. My second headman— 
an old Hausa N.C.O.—had some 
time previously exchanged a 
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wife with the cook, and had 
apparently got the worst of 
the bargain. Ever since he 
had been burning to level 
matters up—so now, I thought, 
he should have his chance. He 
should conduct the burial ser- 
vice! A large grave was dug 
—police, carriers, servants, all 
were lined up, and alongside 
was the serving table with the 
lunch. The cook was there, 
sullen and dejected. He would 
have done a bolt, but that my 
escort police and carriers would 
have been after him like a 
pack in full cry—in fact they 
were on their toes waiting for 
this to happen; also nearly a 
month’s pay was due. 

I then addressed the assem- 
bly. ‘ Here is a man,” I said, 
*“ who calls himself a cook, but 
who instead of cooking spends 
his time trading and making 
palaver with his mammies. To- 
day when I had friends to 
lunch this cook passed food 
that nobody could eat, and 
shamed me in front of my 
friends. He will not do this 
again, for I will pay him his 
wages and then you will drive 
him from the compound, and 
he is not to come back. But 
first we will bury the food he 
cooked for me, and which is 
too bad for man or dog to 
eat.”’ Some understood, but, 
as a number of the carriers 
knew no English, I told the 
second headman to explain 
to them. This worthy had 
been waiting his chance and 
must have laid it on pretty 
thick in his translation, for the 
whole party greeted his re- 
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marks with shouts of laughter 
and jeers at the cook. Then 
the lunch was taken dish by 
dish and solemnly emptied into 
the grave. There was a deathly 
silence as this was being done, 
for the loss of so much white 
man’s food, good or bad, went 
much against the grain. The 
headman accompanied the 
emptying of each dish with 
some disparaging remark 
levelled at the cook, and with 
the last dish said something 
which obviously got him on 
the raw, for with a yell of rage 
the cook flung himself on the 
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headman, and, rolling over 
the ground, both disappes 
struggling into the grave. 
escort police dragged them ¢ 
and separated them. hen 
the truth came out. “ The 
headman,” yelled the cog 
“he lie. It be him, it no} 
me done spoil them chop. & 
for me, I done go for market 


‘I say to them headman, ‘ Yor 


be fit to cook them chop?’ § 
agree; he say, ‘I be fit.’ Wh 
I done come back from marke§ 
chop done spoil and I cate 
trouble. Now he go humby 
me too much—TI no agree !” 
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